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FOREWORD 


Thia study of US Army Special Forces operations la mainland Southeast 
Asia was prepared for the US Army Combat Developments Command. It wa* 
undertaken as part of a continuing program of research by the RAC Unconven- 
tional Warfare Department on problems of internal defense and internal de- 
velopment in developing countries. 

Research for this study was conducted in the spring of 1967. Most of the 
data were gathered in the field at Special Forces camps and parent headquar- 
ters in Vietnam and Thailand. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge Jie assistance provided by the offi- 
cers and men of Special Forces, other Army commands, and the other services 
In the search for data, because without their help the study could not have been 
accomplished. The authors of course assume full responsibility for the study 
and its conclusions. They hope that the work will serve its pur,mse: guidance 
for future US Army efforts to advise and assist the ground forces of developing 
countries to meet the challenges of internal defense and internal development. 


Head. Unconventional Warfare Department 
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Problem 

_■ /y) To reconstruct and analyze the operational experience of US Army 
Special Forces (USASF) and other similar advisory detachments assigned to 
. r “ n * advise, assist, and support internal defense forces in mainland South- 
east Asia in order to extract lessons applicable to planning, training, and th ? 
development of doctrine for future operations of a similar nature. 


Facts 


r *:r-* ' 


yJ.'^' VS Milltar y Assistance Programs for the developing nations of main- 
land Southeast Asia (and elsewhere) had as their original object the dev»lop- 
ment of balanced conventional forces in the US image to defend against overt 
external aggression. Between 1959 and 1962, when events in Laos and the Re- 
iwhiic of Vietnam clearly indicated that covert aggression was the primarv 
threat, the US government began to understand the key role of Indigenous 
police and paramilitary forces in countering an externally supported commu- 

T 11 !*!* 1 * Slnce 1959, ln an atm osphere of expanding insurgency, 
USASF detachments have been continuously employed in Southeast Asia ln the 
fofturoil of * variety of US training and advisory missions: 

4 19S9— 1962: in training regular army units and accom- 

pa^ing them as advisers on combat operations; in helping to develop the Hill 
v Tribe potential into paramilitary assets. 

» - (b . ) .. yietnain> 1961 ~ in exploiting as advisers to Vietnamese Special 

™V™ 8F) the paramilitary potential of the Montagnards and other ethnic 
and religious minorities in remote and insecure districts through the Civilian 
' Irregular Defense Croups (CIDG) program and organizing special operations 
'4 * nlt8 *° • e *“ v *ce the needs of US field forces. 

T^aUand. I960- ; in training components of the Thai National 

^*2** the Royai Thai Army (RTA) in counterguerrilla and special opera- 
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11118 reviews and analyzes the activlUes and utilization of 
USASF in Vietnam from October 1964 to mid- 1967 and ln Thailand from 1962 
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almost unfelt in IV CTZ. It was in direct proportion not only to US strength 
but also to the extent of the US combat force commitment throughout the CTZs. 
The net effect in II and m CTZs was to subordinate CIDG operations to the 
operations of divisions and separate brigades of I and II Field Forces, where- 
as in IV CTZ the CIDG program, although benefiting from the additional air 
and logistical support growing out of the US buildup, continued much as before. 
(cm )StT Historically, Western armies campaigning in underdeveloped areas 
T»ve recruited native auxiliaries that served a variety of purposes, including 
the vital informational link between the alien force and the inhabitants. USASFV 
in effect presented arriving US combat forces with Indigenous assets that could 
partly fill this role. The situation was exploited by augmenting 5 SFGA with a 
large military Intelligence detachment and establishing in each CTZ intelligence 
analysis centers that were tied into the countrywide MACV intelligence system. 
By the spring of 196? about 42 percent of all MACV ground combat intelligence 
was originating with 5 SFGA. The local Internal defense intelligence ffort 
against the communist infrastructure in the tactical areas of operational re- 
sponsibility (TAORs) of the CIDG camps (except in the Mekong Delta) suffered 
accordingly. There was also a tendency to redirect civic action (CA) and 
psychological operations (PSYOP) activities to serve military rather than 
nation-building purposes (“winning the hearts and minds”) and as a cover for 
collecting intelligence from informants. 

(U) During the period of the study, 5 SFGA expanded from authorized 
group strength in 1964 to some 2700 in mid- 1967, but the shortage of USASF 
advisory personnel for expanding special operations requirements caused 
most A detachments in the CIDG camps to be understrength. The shift from 
detachment rotation to individual replacement and the necessity to accept 
younger and less experienced personnel for duty with Special Forces made for 
considerable contrast between the A detachment in Vietnam of 1964 and that 
of 1967. The 1967 detachment had less cohesion and less collective experi- 
ence, and its officers were very young. They thought more In terms of con- 
ventional combat (killing VC), a perhaps natural concomitant of the US com- 
bat presence. The 1967 A detachment, however, was operating in the context 
of a more mature CIDG program. It had better indigenous assets rnd coun- 
terparts to work with and more air and reaction force support to enable it to 
carry out its missions. 


The 46th Special Forces Company In Thailand 

0\ JO" The Royal Thai government and the US Mission in Bangkok have 
v seen alert to the parallels between the development of insurgency in Thailand 
and the growth of the VC insurgency from 1958 to 1961. Special Forces mobile 
training teams (MTTs) from Okinawa 'ad trained RTA and Border Patrol 
Police (BPP) for several years preceding 1966, but it was in March of that 
year that an MTT, Det lOl-C-A(Prov), began a comprehensive program of 
Joint training with RTA Special Forces (RTASF) detachments and Initiated 
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planning for the training of RTA infantry units in counterguerrilla operations. 
The MTT was replaced in October by the 46th SF Co, which benefited greatly 
from the surmounting of difficulties, the training base developed, the 
planning accomplished by its predecessor. The 46th SF Co was assigned a 
number of short-term special training tasks in temporary locations. Such 
assignments would probably continue, but the principal task of jointly con- 
ducting, with RTASF counterparts, counterguerrilla training for the infantry 
units of the RTA was accomplished at four permanent sites. 

Mission and Employment: The Paradox 

(U) USASF are now recognized as multipurpose, but they were ori ginall y 
organized and structured for the unconventional warfare mission in the context 
of general war. Since the latter has not occurred, the need for commitment 
under the mission has not arisen. Yet, because of their inherent capability. 
Special Forces have been employed for almost a decade in Southeast Asia in 
a counterinsurgency and advisory role-a role not considered when the or- 
ganization was formed -that has involved combat operations. 


Conclusions 


(U) The assessment of Special Forces and other similar US Army opera 
tlonal and advisory experience in Vietnam and Thailand leads to the following 
conclusions. 


doctrine and pouct 


(U) 1. Future doctrinal statements of Special Forces missions should 
take cognizance of the fact that since 1962 Special Forces have been opera- 
tionally employed almost exclusively in internal defense and internal develoo- 
ment assistance missions. 


Experience in Southeast Asia shows that the methods and techniques of 

unconventional warfare are as applicable to low-intensity conflict as to general war 
Confl,ct * ^ communist or communist-supported forces will 

most likely generate continuing requirements for Special ForcesVPast experience and 

PI ^ ld 1 “# P i C J U8 ? f,cattoB for recognition of the Internal defense and 
Internal development role of Special Forces in doctrine for special warfare. 

(U) 2. The essential counterinsurgency task for host country and allied 
forces is security for the people. uuea 

1“ Vietnam US-supported Revolutionary Development (RD) and PSYOP 
programs have made some gains in the battle to win the hearts and minds of the people 

per * uadln * the,n to Inform on enemy troop- u nit locations 
and the identity of local cadres, except when boat country and aUied forces have been 
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able to guarantee security against the depredations and terror of the enemy. Many 
FSYOP programs are ingenuous and pro forma . Unless the US Army can put expertly 
qualified personnel into uniform to conduct PSYOP in situations where communists are 
extending their control over a population whose culture is extrinsic to our own, favor- 
able results will be Incommensurate with the effort expended. 

A wide discrepancy exists between what announced US policy concerning 
the Job to be accomplished in counterinsurgency is and what that Job in practical mili- 
tary fact consists of on the ground. US policy in Vietnam and Thailand has been to win 
the hearts and minds of the people and thereby to deny die subversive movements the 
bases of support they must have to win the struggle. Implicit in the slogan "win the 
hearts and minds* is the Idea of nation building, a tmly mammoth undertaking under 
the best of circumstance**. To the men on the ground, however, the obvious first re- 
quirement is to establish security, and experience In Vietnam clearly shows that PSYOP, 
civic action, and HD support must be tailored to the security requirement. In the field, 
therefore, the policy of winning the hearts and minds translates into military civic ac- 
tion in furtherance of the security mission. Many hearts and minds have doubtless been 
won in both Vietnam and Northeast Thailand, but It appears possible to win the hearts 
and minds of a majority of the people and still lose the war, if security from enemy 
terror cannot be provided. 

(U) 3. Cains in combat intelligence by 5 SFGA in Vietnam between 196S 
and mid- 1967 were achieved for the benefit of US combat units at the expense 
of the internal defense Intelligence mission* 

Before the deployment of US combat forces to Vietnam, Special Forces 
intelligence collection was directed at the local guerrillas and their political/military 
infrastructure. Arriving US forces found that conventional combat intelligence methods 
yielded very little and that Special Forces camps were the best sources of information 
on the enemy. MACV fully exploited the combat intelligence potential of Special Forces, 
bit the needs of US field forces were met at the expense of the local interna) defense 
Intelligence mission. The implication of the experience Is that, when an Insurgency 
reaches the level of intensity that was reached in Vietnam In 1965 and a heavy require- 
ment develops for USASF detachments and their indigenous assets to collect and process 
combat Intelligence for US forces, It is essential that professionally qualified intelligence 
augmentation be provided to meet the new requirement and to continue undiminished the 
ongoing intelligence effort directed at the enemy infrastructure. 


US ARMY SPECIAL FORCES IN VIETNAM 

Civilian Irregular Defense Groups Program 

(U) 4. Arefc development is a sound concept that can be pursued with 
worthwhile results even 1 & Phase HI insurgency. 

The experience of S SFGA shows clearly that, as camps are opened in 
conte ste d areas, people quickly gravitate to the shelter of their security perimeters, 
and as the security perimeters are pushed outward through camp strike force opera- 
tions, "pacification* naturally results. In s Phase m Insurgency environment, however, 
when tite Insurgents have reached the threshold of positional warfare, the area develop- 
ment mission cannot be undertaken in the absence of quick-reaction forces to respond 
to major attacks on the civilian Irregulars by enemy main forces. 


s 




(U) 5. Comprehensive long-range planning should be initiated on an an- 
nual basis as soon as practicable by a Special Forces group with an internal 
defense and area development mission. 

The introduction in 1966 of an annual planning cycle was a progressive 
step that furthered continuity of operations and more efficient management of assets of 
the CIDG program in conformance with overall US objectives in Vietnam. The annual 
Concept erf Operations for the ensuing calendar year is prepared during the second 
quarter and nubmitted to Commander, US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(COMUSMACV) early in the third quarter. This annual plan Is responsive to MACV 
objectives and strategy and to the realistic goals perceived by the letter companies and 
operational detachments 'n the four CTZs in consultation with counterpart VNSF and 
ARVN corps commanders and their US advisers (the field-force commanders in I, n, 
and m CTZs). The annual Concept of Operations relates operations to objectives and 
the resources necessary to support operations to budgetary values. 


Counterpart Relations 
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Counterpart graft Is best controlled through indirect measures. 


Throughout the history of the CIDG program in Vietnam, Ppecial Forces 
have had to contend with the problem of graft by counterparts—graft, that Is, as judged 
by Western standards. This problem has many as pee;® —the clash erf US and oriental 
value systems is one, and the quality of counterpart personnel as professional military 
men is another. Available evidence indicates that as the competence and calibre of 
counterpart VNSF personnel have been upgraded through advice and training, the problem 
of graft has diminished in size and importance. Nonetheless the problem remains. Ex- 
perience shows that the cpiiet application of indirect controls, rather than the direct 
face-to-face challenge, enables both parties to remain In good rapport and to get on 
with the mission. 


US Army Special Forces Premission Training and Deployment 

(U) 7. The ^restructured and team -trained detachment is necessary for 
initial deployment to a Vietnam -type internal defense and area development 
mission, but thereafter individual replacement is entirely practical. 


Team Integrity is a cherished concept among men who have devoted 
themselves to service in the Special Forces. In the earlier days of the Vietnam con- 
flict, teams trained together, served their TDY tours together, and returned home to- 
gether. It was alleged by some that the concept of teamwork (one for all and all for 
ooe), as much as the qualifications of the men, helped get the job dene. The changeover 
to PCS In late 1964 and the attendant individual replacement system was initially feared 
for the deleterious impact It would have on mission accomplishment. The experience 
since 1964 shows that the periodic replacement of one or two men at a time in the work- 
horse A detachments in the CIDG camps has helped, rather than hindered, mission per- 
formance insofar as it has overcome die problem of earlier years when a carefully 
developed base of rapport with counterparts was suddenly shattered as each team fin- 
ished Its tour. The premission -formed sad team-trained detachment nonetheless re- 
mains essential for unconventional warfare missions in time of general war and offers 
significant advantages for special operations in support of die internal-defense assistance 
program. 
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Command, Control, and Coordinatio n 

(U) 8. By any normal standard in mid-1967, the size of 5 SFGA, the 
breadth of its responsibilities, and the span of control from the demilitarized 
zone (DMZ) to Phu Quoc Island justified tiie assignment of a general officer to 
the post of commander. 

(U) 9. Command arrangements should clearly designate the second in 
command. 


Special Forces are flexibly organized and can Jiore easily tlum conven- 
tional units tailor their command structure to the requirements of their missions and 
the number anc 1 ranks of av* 'able personnel. The various command organizational ar- 
rangement* employed by Special Forces In Vietnam over the years have evidenced this 
flexibility. W'natever the organizational arrangements decided on, however, the second 
in command should be clearly designated as suci.. 

(U) 10. Organizing the more highly specialized activities of a Special 
Forces group deployed in an internal -defense assistance role into a separate 
letter company is a sound practice. 

Id the largest frame cf reference, all Special Forces operations are 
special in nature, but experience shows some to he more special than others. The 
grouping of the more specialized activities of 3 S.XSA into a separate provisional letter 
company In early 1967 facilitated the command administration and support of the activ - 
ities ami the personnel assigned to them and f erved especially to further the main- 
tenance of tiie special security arrangements that attend sensitive programs. 

(U) 11* Young A detachment officers are sometimes outmaneuvered by 
senior noncommissioned officers (NCOs) in the exercise of command. 

Special Forces normally seek to only senior captains and lieutenants 
to A detachments as commanders and executive officers. The exigencies of Vietnam 
since 1965 have had an Army-wide impact on officer resources, and young captains and 
lieutenants have necessarily been assigned to A detachments. Young officers who lack 
experience and maturity find it difficult to establish and maintain discipline within de- 
tachments composed oi senior NCOs with many years of experience in Special Forces 
and multiple tours In Vietnam. Because of their experience and contacts, senior NCO« 
can make it difficult for newly arrived officers to assert their authority. 

Sector and Subsector Hoi * 

;U) 12. Special Forces should avoid accepting a dual role under two 
commanders. 


The outstanding performance of Special Forces in the sector and sub- 
sector advisory role again demonstrated their versatility and adaptability, but A de- 
tachments should not be put in a position of having to report to their control detach- 
ment for their Special Forces mission and to a non -Special Forces commander for 
another coequal miss loo. 



(U) 13. Where CIDG and Regional Forces (RF)/Popular Forces (PF) 
efforts were combined through B detachments in a sector role, the result' was 
improved efficiency of combat operations, intelligence collection and analysis, 
administration, and logistics. 

(U ) 14. When, in the sector end subsector roles, 3pecial Forces have 
established adequate security and programs are operating smoothly, Special 
Forces should be promptly replaced by MACV advisory teams. 

Special Forces are a valuable asset capable of performing many types 
of missions. What they can do well is not, however, the test of what they should do, if 
the Army is to benefit to the fullest from their potential. 


Intelligence 

(U) IS. After 1965, USASFV became the major source of ground combat 
intelligence support for US combat troops. 

By mid-1967 Special Forces, by MACV estimate, were producing 42 
percent of all ground combat intelligence acquired by MACV. 

( \)) f&f" 16. Despite the excellence of their effort, both Special Forces and 
xlfeir professional intelligence augmentation personnel need imprrved training 
in the purposes, methods, techniques, and procedures of the Internal defense 
intelligence mission. 

Operations and Special Operations 

(U) 17. In future CIDG -type programs, Special Forces must expect an 
ancillary role for their irregulars when the conflict attains Type I low-intensity 
proportions and significant numbers of US combat forces become engaged. 

Pressures by the conventional forces to avail themselves of die services 
of the irregulars will quickly develop. Lest the irregular effort collapse. Special Forces 
must work to retain the organisational integrity of the program and the Irregular units 
that sustain It. 


\ Highly trained irregular light-infantry units arc Ideally suited 

for long-range reconnaissance and harassment and interdiction missions in 
enemy-controlled territory. 

Since 1964, as the CIDG program has matured, a substantial number of 
highly trained irregular units have been created for special operations. These units 
have proved themselves ideally suited to perform long-range * ounc e and to 

conhict harassment and Interdiction operations In enemy-controlled areas for periods 
in excess of 30 dayj. Such missions are not what conventionally organised combat 
forces arc normally prepared to undertake. So useful have the CIDG forces been tn 
locating uie enemy for allied gro un d and air forces, that a possible future role for 
Special Forces will be to recruit, train, and operationally support and assist indigenous 
light-infantry Irregulars to gather Intelligence and locate enemy units In future Type I 
low-intensity conflicts in developing countries. 
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(U) 19. The platoon-sized multipatrol reconnaissance pattern of CIDG 
forces is more productive in locating the enemy than the single company- 
sized patrol. 

the multlpatrol pattern can, however, be made only in the 
©oofa^t m the milability of id adequate air and ground force reaction capability. 

(U) 20. Reporting by S SFGA of off-site operations in terms of platoon 
and company days of operations would have more accurately reflected the in- 
tensity of the effort and would have permitted meaningful analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of CIDG operations themselves and of CIDG operations in comparison 
with large conventional unit operations. 

Logistics 

(U) 21. The logistic support system for the C!DG program continued to 
function in an outstanding manner. 

Communications 

(U) 22. The expansion of effort and proliferation of equipment had led 
in mid- 1967 to a situation t herein the Special Forces communications system 
would have benefited from a systems analysis to rationalize equipment types 
and eliminate unnecessary traffic. 

Medical 

(0) 23. In future CIDG -type programs, it should be ensured at the out- 
set, by a US-host-country agreement if necessary, that adequate medical 
treatment will be provided to casualties among the irregulars. 

Civic Action/Psychological Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support ' “ ' 

The abuse of CA/PSYOP and RD support for intelligence pur- 
poses discredits the entire nation-building effort in the eyes of the people 
whose loyalties such programs are Intended to win. 

Intelligence personnel who most unprofess tonally reveal their true in- 
terests when conducting civic action and PSYOP not onlv uncover themselves but in die 
process discredit the legitimate purposes of CA/PSYOP programs. It is one thlrar to 
view Intelligence as an Important by-product of CA/PSYOP/RD support programs. It 
Is 9iite another to view such programs only as i necessary but Intrinsically valueless 
cover for intelligence functions. 

Conversion and Turnover 

(U) 25. In sharp contrast to the earlier period, experience since 1964 
clearly demonstrates that “turnover’ can be successful when carefully planned 
and time-phased executed and when continued support is arranged. 
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SUMMARY 



THAILAND 

Role of US Army Special Forces 


(j?) J&T 26. The 46th PF Co Is the principal US instrument for counterinsur- 
gency trainirg of the RTA. 

By assigning a Special Forces company to train the Royal Thai Army 
instead of adding individual personnel to the Joint US Military Advisory Group, the US 
Military Assistance Command gained a conti n gency special warfare capability. 

(y) jffrrt. The noninvolvement of US Army personnel In Thai Army coun- 
terguerrilla operations in Northeast and South (peninsular) Thailand mini- 
mizes the feedback of information on the adequacies and inadequacies of the 
Special Forces training programs. 

Combined Operations 

U) JOY" 28. In future combined Cneclal Forces programs the Army should 
V seek clear agreement beforehand with the host government on support ar- 
rangements for the combined forces. 

Lack of such an agreement in Thailand posed substantial problems 
when die combined USASF and RTASF began to execute their mission. 

( V) jsf 29. By uid-1967 the 46th SF Co had succeeded in achieving efficient 
''command control cf counterguerrilla training for RTA units. 


Intelligence 

r v) i&f 30. The lack of internal defense intelligence training for the RTA 
^Constitutes, a weakness in the US training effort. 

The problems involved here are formidable and comprise a mix at 
That government and US Mission sensitivities and Thai and US government policies. 
Nonetheless, the critical Importance of intelligence to successful counterinsurgency 
operations requires that host-country ground forces possess an adequate capability to 
perform the internal defense intelligence mission when committed to counterguerrilla 
operations. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


ttDSL 

AM 

AO 

AOG 

ABO 

ARPA 

ARVN 

BPP 

CA/PSYOP 

CD 

CG 

CIO • 

C1DG 

cmcpAC 

coo 

CO 

COMUSMAC THAI 


COMUSMACV 


CON EX 
CONUS 
CPM 
CRP 

CSA 

C8FOB 

C8PTB 

C80C 

CT 

CTO 


Administrative tad Direct 
Support Logistics 
amplitude modulated 
area ot operations 
Air Operatioaa Center 
Accelerated Rural Develop* 
meat 

Advanced Research Projects 
Agency 

Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam 

Border Patrol Police 
civic acUon/psychoiogScal 
operations 

Community Development 
commanding general 
Criminal Investigation 
Division 

Civilian Irregular Defease 
Groups 

Commander tat Chief, 

Pacific 

Counterinsurgency Support 
Office 

commanding officer 
Co mm ander, US Military 
Assistance Command, 
Thailand 

Commander, US Military 
Assistance Command, 
Vietnam 

container express 
cost foe otal U8 
Civilian* Po!ice*MiliUry 
combat* recomfoiMaiice 
platoon 

Corps Senior Adviser 
co mb i Bed Special Forces 
operational base 
combined Special Forces 
training base 
Commisiist S u ppre s sion 
Operations Command 
commimitt terrorist 
Comoninist Terrorist 
- , Organ] astl on 


CT2 Corps Tactical Zone 

C W continuous wave 

DA Department of the Army 

DC deputy commander 

DCO deputy commanding officer 

DCSA deputy corps senior adviser 

DOP Democratic Development 

Program 

DMZ demilitarised zone 


DRV 

Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam 

EC AD 

Engineer Control and Ad/iaory 
Detachment 

EM 

collated man (men) * 

FAC 

forward air controller 

S8FGA 

M Special Forces Group, 
Airborne 

1 FFORCEV 

1 Field Force, Vietnam 

tat S/GA 

lot Special Forces Grotg>, 
Airborne 

FM 

frequency modulated 

FOB 

forward operating base 

FSP 

forward supply point 

FTX 

field training exercise 

FULRO 

Front Uaifie de Lotte des 
Races Opprimee* LUaited 


Front for the Struggle of 

FWMAF 

Oppressed Races] 

Free World Military Assist- 
ance Forces 

GVN 

Government of Vietnam 

HALO 

Hina Altitude Low Opening 
(Conroe) 

HHW 

Hamlet Health Worker 

ZAC 

intelligence-analysis center 

IVS 

International Voluntary 


Servioes, Inc. 

ACS 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

AGS 

Joist General Staff 

ABC 

Joint Security Center 

AUSMAG 

Joint US Military Advisory 

LC 

Group 

Logistical Command 

LO 

liaison officer 

LSC 

Logistical Support Coaler 

LST 

landing ship, tank 



MAAG 
MAC THAI 


. MACV 

MAF 

MAP 

MDU 

MEDCAP 

-iX. MEDEVAC 

X MGF 

•-r ; * :V,- MIKE 

M1LPHAP 

MOO 

MCI 

MOS 

MR LA 


MRP 
: MSS 
MTOE 




RCO 
NSC 
NVA 
OCO 
OPCON 
- PACV 
PARU 


Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Croup 
Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Thailand 
Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam 
Marine Amphibious Force 
Military Assistance Program 
Mobile Development Unit 
Medical Civic Action 
Program 

medical evacuation 
Mobile Guerrilla Forces 
Mobile Strike (Force) 
Military Public Health 
Assistance Program 
Ministry of Defense 
Ministry of the Interior 
military occupational 
specialty 

Malay Races Liberation 
Army 

mobile reserve platoon 
mission support site 
modified table of organiza- 
tion and equipment 
mobile training team 
n on c o m missioned officer 
National Security Command 
North Vietnamese Army 
Office of Civil Operations 
operational control 
patrol air-cushion vehicle 
Police Aerial Reinforcement 
vmt 
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PAT 

PCS 

PF •. 

TO! 

POl. 

POLWAR 

PP 

PSVOP 
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Peoples Action Team 
permuent change of elation 
Popular Forcea 
program of inetniction 
petroleum, olla, and 
Mbricaata 
political warfare 
Provincial Police 
psychological operations 
prisoner of war 
quick-reacting procurement. 
Remote Area Security 
.Development 
regimental combat team 
revolutionary development 
Hevolutienary Development 
Team ;;; 1 

Regular Forces 
, rural reconstruction ? 'f; 

^ Royal Thai Army 
■> .a t .-«o 



IS 




RTAF 

RTASF 

RTASFG 

RTG 

RTO 

RTT 

RVN 

SAF Asia 
O FFORCEV 
8EATO 

SFOB 

• SOIC 

SSB 

SWC 

TA 

TAOR 

TDY 

TNPD 

TOC 

TOE 

tt 

TUCR 

UHF 

USAF 

USAID 

US ARP AC 
UAARSUPTHAI 

USARV 

USARYIS 

USASF 

USASFV 

USMACTHAI 

USMACV 

USB 

USMC 

uw v : 'v s 

VC *. 

VDC 7-:- ■: 

VHF ' 

VNSF •; 'l .. 

VSU 

XO '• 



Royal Thai Air Force 
Roynl Thai Army Special 
Forces 

Royal Thai Army Special 
Force's Group 
Royal Thai governme nt 
radio technician /ope -ator 
radio teletype 
Republic of Vietnam 
Special Action Force, Asia 
H Field Force, Vietnam 
Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 

Special Forces Operational 

Base 

Sector Operations Intelligence 
Center 

single sideband 
Special Warfare Center 
table of allowances 
tactical area of opera- 
tional responsibility 
temporary duty 
Dial National Police 
Department 

Tactical Operations Center 
table of organization and 
equipment 
teletypewriter 
Troop Unit Change Requcrt 
ultrahigh frequency 
US Air Force 

US Agency for International 
Development 
US Army, Pacific 
US Army Support Command, 
Thailand 

US Army, Vietnam 
U8 Army, Ryukyu Islands 
US Army Special Forces 
US Army Special Forces, 
Vietnam 

US Military Assistance 
Command, Thailand 
US Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam 
US Information Service 
US Marine Corp.« 
unconventional warfare 
Viet Cong 

Volunteer Defense Corps 
very high frequency 
Vietnamese Special Forces 
Village Security Unit 
executive officer 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

(U) This RAC study of US Army Special Forces (USASF) operations is 
the third concerning US advisory assistance to mainland Southeast Asian nations 
struggling with the problems of insurgency. “Case Study of US Counterinsur- 
gency Operations in Laos, 1955-1962 (U),* RAC-T-435,' was published in Sep- 
tember 1964, and “US Army Special Forces Operations under the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups Program in Vietnam, 1961-1964 (U)," RAC-T-477 ,* 

In April 1966. 

(U) The present study is in a broad sense a continuation of the work begun 
several years ago and with respect to Vietnam resumes at the information cut- 
off date for the earlier work. The objective of this follow-on effort has been to 
reconstruct and analyze the recent operational experience of USASF and other 
similar advisory detachments assigned to train, advise, assist, and support 
internal defense forces in mainland Southeast Asia, in order to extract lessons 
applicable to planning, training, and the development of doctrine for future 
operations of a similar nature. 

(U) One important reason for undertaking this study was that, since the 
late 1950’s, US responses to communist aggression in main la nd Southeast Asia 
have had the unfortunate appearance of fragmentation and imperfect coordina- 
tion. At the same time, communist subversive operations in the area, although 
perhaps also fragmented and less than perfectly coordinated, have nonetheless 
appeared to be the outgrowth of a comprehensive strategy for the region as a 
whole. Whether this is indeed the case is not the issue. What is Important is 
that, from the point of view of Free World resistance to indirect aggression in 
Southeast Asia, it is possible to ascribe a unity of identity to all the insurgent 
movements. This identity inheres in the fact that the insurgent movements are 
all communist in nature and are all supported and controlled from places external 
to their areas of occurrence. It is in this sense that this study considers that 
a regional conflict is in fact being waged in mainland Southeast Asia by communist 
forces. 

(U) Although cast in this general frame, this study approaches the subject 
at a low level of security classification. The analysis is focused on the exper- 
ience of US Army advisory personnel, primarily Special Forces, as imple- 
menters of US policies to counter communist subversive warfare through advice 
and assistance to various ground forces with assigned internal defense missions 



to South Vietnam and Thailand. The study group is well aware that 

-or. than Sou- Vi.lL, .S 

even to those countries, o»her than ground forces are engaged in the 
“ "««<*"<> that, Uuou*, a clo.. 

?nir£ V s A ™* a<hlSOrv e *P e *“ience to Vietnam and Thailand, some JSde? 
lines to future US internal defense operations in Southeast Asia and in other 
developing regions of the world may be deduced. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

(U) The study is divided into three parts. Part I deals with USASF advisory 
operations in Vietnam in the period October 1964- mid- 1967. To enable this re- 
port to serve as a sequel to RAC-T-477,* the chapters in Pt I follow closely in 
title and order the chapters of the earlier document. Part n covers' USASF 
operations in Thailand during the period 1962-1967. Part in presents an over- 
view and assessment of the total USASF experience in mainland Southeast Asia 
in advisory, training, and support activities with indigenous internal defense 
forces. It also sets forth some implications of the recent USASF experience 
for Army planning, training, and doctrine for possible future US assistance to 
less developed countries involved in the defense of national unity against sub- 
version and insurgency. The overview and assessment are essentially conclusory 
in nature, and, although the authors consider that the Judgments set forth are 
warranted by the analyses in Pts I and II, the analyses and findings of the earlier 
studies were freely used in shaping the exposition. 

(U) The authors hope that the format will prove convenient to all readers 
from the aspects of their varying degrees of Interest in the whole report or 
particular interest in certain portions and the amount of time they wish to de- 
vote to it. 

(U) Part I. Chapter 2 briefly reviews the operations of Special Forces in 
Vietnam before the period under study and sets forth the factual record from 
redesignation as 5 SFGA, on 1 October 1964, to 31 July 1967. Chapters 3. to 13 
deal with separate group activities or functions. These chapters may be read 
selectively or in order. 

(U) Part n. Chapters 15 to 19 discuss Special Forces activities in Thai- 
land, 1962-1967, in the context of the insurgent threat and the assets and organi- 
zation for counterinsurgency of the Royal Thai Government. They should be 
read in sequence, although persons familiar with the context need not devote 
much time to Chaps. 15 to 17. 

(U) Part in. Chapter 20, “Overview and Outlook in Southeast Asia,” offers 
a projection and a recapitulation of the analyses contained in Chaps. 3 to 19 
that lead to the conclusions. Having read the Summary, the reader who wishes 
only to gain a general knowledge of the analyses supporting the conclusions 
should then read Chap. 20. For a general reading, however, the reader should 
continue with Chap. 2, then read succeeding chapters of interest and Chap. 20 
in order. 
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Chapter 2 


HISTORY OF THE CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DEFENSE 
GROUPS PROGRAM, OCTOBER 1964-JUNE 1967 


GROUP STATUS AND EXPANSION 

! 

(U) On 1 October 1964 US Army Pacific Command (USARPAC) redesig- 
nated the US Army Special Forces Vietnam (USASFV) as 5th Special Forces 
Group, Airborne (5 SFGA). Much more than a change of name was involved. 

The date marks the beginning of the transformation of Special Forces in Viet- 
nam to group status with an authorized strength of 1297 on a permanent change 
of station (PCS) basis. 

(U) These changes resulted from a number of decisions taken at different 
levels after the commanding officer USASFV had submitted a request on 1 March 
1964 for additional detachments (including C detachments) that would bring 
USASFV to group strength. Consideration, unrelated at first to this request, 
had also been given to changing the system of deploying detachments to Vietnam 
from the 6- month temporary duty (TDY) tour to a PCS tour of 1 year. The De- 
partment of Defense resolved both questions by instructing the Commander, US 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUSMACV) to request a US Special 
Forces group on PCS. On 6 August 1964 the Department of the Army specified 
the 5th Special Forces Group at Ft Bragg, N. C., for assignment to USARPAC 
for duty in Vietnam. The phase-in was to be completed by 1 April 1965. 

On the effective date, 1 October 1964, the 5 SFGA, commanded by COL 
John H. Spears, consisted of 5 B and 44 A detachments. Total strength was 951 
officers and men, about one-third of them on PCS. By 31 December 1964 the 
group was approaching TOE strength (see Fig. 1). Four C detachments had 
arrived; personnel numbered 1-227, almost two-thirds of them on PCS. The C 
detachments replaced the B detachments at the four corps headquarters; this 
permitted the B detachments to be employed at an Intermediate level of control 
where they could devote more attention to fewer A detachments and exercise a 
degree of control over Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CTDG) operations that 
had not previously been possible, n Corps had been the worst example of an 
overextended span of controL The B detachment at Pleiku had 20 CTDG camps 
under its control, more by a factor of 5 than the number normally used in plan- 
ning. 
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Beyond TOE 


(U) Early In 1965 a significant number of B and A detachments were as- 
signed a second, coequal, advisory mission by MACV as sector and subsector 
advisers. The commanding officer 5 SFGA considered that detachments assigned 
this mission ought to have civil affairs and PSYOP augmentation and on 5 March 
submitted a Troop Unit Change Request (TUCR) asking, among other changes, 
for an increase in such specialists. This was approved, and to implement the 
TUCR promptly USARPAC was directed to provide 36 CA/ PSYOP personnel on 
TDY for 90 days. 

( \}J Secretary of Defense McNamara visited Vietnam in July 1965 and was 

v sufficiently impressed with the performance of USASF detachments that he author 
ized an increase of 24 A detachments, if considered necessary by COMUSMACV, 
and further authorized that the buildup be accomplished by the interim use of 
detachments from the 1st Special Forces Group, Airborne (1st SFGA) on Okinawa 
until they could be replaced by PCS teams. Surveys made in all four Corps 
Tactical Zones (CTZs) to determine new CIDG camp locations established a re- 
quirement for 5 more B and 24 more A detachments. On 24 August 1965, 5 SFGA 
submitted a TUCR for this increase, which would raise the total of B detach- 
ments to 16 and A detachments to 72. On 31 December 1965 actual strength was 
at 1828, 531 more than a normal group, with 4 C, 11 B, and 62 A detachments. 
Although this was 5 B and 10 A detachments short of the approved TUCR in- 
crease, compared with a TOE Special Forces group it was 1 B detachment short 
and 14 A detachments over. The transition from TDY to PCS was almost com- ' 
plete. Fifty-two of the A detachments were on PCS. Only 173 officers and men 
were in a TDY status. 

(U) With the buildup and the transition to PCS, team integrity suffered. It 
was no longer practicable to replace a detachment with another, carefully trained 
and area oriented, from Ft Bragg. During the third quarter of 1965 individual 
replacements began to arrive for the first PCS detachments that had deployed 
to Vietnam in 1964. To lessen the impact of a large turnover of key personnel 
within a brief period, a system of in-country rotation was adopted to provide 
some depth of experience in group headquarters and in most detachments. 

( 0\ By mid- 1966, 5 SFGA’s strength had risen to more than 2600. The 

V additional detachments authorized by Secretary McNamara the previous year 
were all in-country. The group totaled 5 C, 16 B, and 76 A detachments. On 
31 December 1966 group strength had reached 2745, with a total of 80 A detach- 
ments. Despite its continued growth the group was seriously undermanned in 
the spring of 1967 because it had had to form more units to carry out new mis- 
sions assigned by MACV. Additional special operations, reaction force, and 
mobile strike units required more A detachments, whereas the operational 
planning and administrative an* logistic support incident to special operations 
placed increasing demands on the staff sections. The additional detachments 
were created from personnel within the group. As a result most A detachments 
with the CIDG and border- surveillance missions were understrength, 
f 0 ) On 11 January 1967, 5 SFGA submitted a modified table of organiza- 

tion and equipment (MTOE) that provided for a total strength at 3226. R called 
for 80 A detachments of 14 men each, 90 three- man radar teams, and another 
lettered company— Co E— already activated as a provisional unit under which 
special operations us ts were grouped. Headquarters and headquarters company 
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and the signal company were also significantly Increased. This MTOE failed 
to receive formal approval, but MACV and the Department of the Army recog- 
personnel needs of 5 SFGA in relation to the missions assigned, and 
authorizations were made to permit group strength to rise above 3000. Table 
1 charts the growth of 5 SFGA in relation to the growth of the CIDG program. 


MISSIONS 


(s') 


to 1887 the Vietnamese Special Forces (VNSF) command, the counter- 
part of 5 SFGA, consisted of the following in addition to the headquarters ele- 
ment: 

Head q u ar ters and service company 

Special Forces group of 4 C, 12 B, ami 73 A detachments 

Airborne ranger battalion 

Special Forces Training Center (Doig Ba Thin) 

Signal company 

Project Delta 

Wi‘h some exceptions, such as Projects Sigma and Omega, the 5 SFGA has 
carried cut its missions as advisers to VNSF operational ami control detach- 
ments, which exercise command of CIDG forces. The missions have not changed 
significantly since 1964, although emphasis and scope and specialization of ef- 
fort in carrying them out have changed markedly. 

( 0) JPT 1,1 the autumn of 1964 5 SFGA had the followiig missions: 

(*) To advise, assist, train, and support the VNSF in developing their 
capabilities in counterinsurgency and unconventional warfare. 

(b) With VNSF to establish bases, as recommended by corps commamlers 
and Senior Advisers and approved by COMUSMACV, along the western lam! bor- 
der from which border surveillance and control operations can be conducted to 
block major VC infiltration routes. 

(c) With VNSF to organize, train, and equip CIDG strike forces for opera- 
tions against the secret war zones and major bases of the VC. 

(d) With VNSF to establish bases, as recommended by corps commanders 
and Senior Advisers and approved by COMUSMACV, from which to disrupt VC 
infiltration along known VC corridors. 

(e) To plan, support, and participate in special operations as directed by 

COMUSMACV. „ 

) JPT A mission statement da«d 5 March 1965* repeated these missions, 
with some slight alteration, as tasks under “the counterinsurgency mission* 
and added another: 

(f ) To assist the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) government (GVN) In establishing 
control in VC-dominated areas by enlisting the active and williig support of the 

/ People; this capability is an Integral part of all the aforementioned activities. 

(U) t Sf Doctrinal guidance was developed within the group duriig the second 
quarter of 1965 and was approved by COMUSMACV after a special brief in; on 
20 June. R held: 
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(a) ... that USASF resources will be employed in missiooe which (1) will exert con- 
stant, versatile, offensive pressure against die VC in areas where ARVN [Army, Republic 
of Vietnam] is not present in strength, (2) will interdict VC movement across international 
boundaries, (3) will, by quick response, prevent VC takeover of critical areas, and (4) 
will assist in extending government control; (b) that Special Forces become the* ‘Spear- 
head* of rural reconstruction with efforts being made in I and 0 CTZ [Corps Tactical 
Zone] to gravitate towards district capital towns and then outward to remote areas. This 
in effect rejects the previous airhead concept where the land link-up too frequently failed 
to materialise.* 

Implementation 

/ J&f Some of these mission statements are a little misleading with respect 
to the actual operations conducted in 1964 and 1965. The? imply that C1DG strike 
forces were principally engaged in attacking VC [and later North Vietnamese 
Army (NVA) Main Force units in their secret bases and war cones and inter- 
dicting enemy cross-border and north- south infiltration. Actually, the Main 
Force secret bases and war cones were quite safe from attack until the US 
divisions began to arrive tn 1965, although successful operations had been car- 
ried out against local VC bases and staging areas. It is difficult to believe that 
MACV seriously entertained the idea that CIDG strike forces, lightly armed, 
with no tactical organization above the company, and short on good platoon and 
squad leaders, could operate successfully in areas that ARVN strictly avoided. 

. This mission was only feasible for special operations units in conjunction with 
strong conventional forces. After 5 SFGA had organized and trained the special 
operatious units and US combat units had arrived, penetration of the war cones 
could and did begin. 

(U) Few camps along the border appear to have discovered much signifi- 
cant enemy cross-border movement, let alone to have seriously interfered with 
It The camps were too far apart, particularly along the Laotian border, to 
constitute more than a nuisance to the enemy, who easily moved between them. 
Nor was enemy movement along the interior corridors seriously disrupted by 
the strike forces of the camps— and for the same reason. The enemy in transit 
moved at night and easily avoided CIDG efforts to Interdict his multiple trails. 

(U) The contribution of the USASF/VNSF/CIDG toward defeating VC and 
NVA Main Force units lay not in attempting to engage and defeat them, but In 
finding them for conventional forces. The natural antagonist of CIDG strike 
forces— the VC they fought— were the local guerrillas in each camp’s opera- 
tional area. The missions as assigned in 1964 were not materially changed in 
1966 and 1967, but all of them could actually be carried out, with the tempo in- 
creasing quarterly, as the special assets required were developed. 

Area Development 

(y) jfif During 1964-1967 the CIDG program continued to be the principal task 
of 5 SFGA. This embraced advising and assisting VNSF counterpart detachments 
to organize and train strike forces of volunteer irregulars, constructing the for- 
tified camps from which they operated, accompanylr« and advising the VNSF 
and strike forces on counterguerrilla operations, and providing logistic and 
financial support for the whole program. Area development, particularly among 
the Montagnards, had been stressed at first, back in 1962, but early in 1963 as 




MACY was taking over the program the emphasis shifted to border surveillance. 
Many area development sites in the Interior were closed out, and new camps 
were constructed near Ute Laotian and Cambodian bonders. 
fv ) iff * The term "area development* has fallen Into disuse. It Is synonymous 
with stabilization operations, or what In Vietnam is now called Revolutionary 
Development (RD) (and in 196S was known as Rural Reconstruction^ but. on a 
•mall scale in an isolated and often sparsely populated operational area of per- 
haps ISO sq mi, usually in VC-controlled territory. Centered in such a Tactical 
Area of Operational Responsibility (TAOR) was the camp with its strike force 
of three or four companies under the command of the VNSF detachment com- 
mander, who was advised, assisted, and supported by a USASF A detachment. 
The mission was to destroy or drive out the VC and, in combination with civic 
action and PSYOP, to win the villagers over, thus assisting the CVN to regain 
control and restore the local economy. When this was accomplished, or nearly 
so, it was time for the A detachment to turn over the assets to local GVN author- 
ities, to convert the strike force to RF/PF if practical, and to move on to a 
new site. 

(U) CIDG area development activities before 5 SFGA was formed were 
complemental to but usually apart from GVN pacification programs, which tar- 
geted on well-populated areas. The CIDG did the same thing in the TAORs of 
many remote camps where there were no government programs. Early in 196S 
each A detachment camp was categorized in a pacification phase (clearing, se- 
curing, development) in accordance with the Rural Reconstruction program. 

A detachments in areas relatively secure were augmented by a CA/ PSYOP ' 
lieutenant and one NOO. This was when A detachments were being assigned the 
subsector mission, which thoroughly involved them with Rural Reconstruction 
at the district level. A few B detachments were assigned the sector advisory 
mission and were similarly involved at province level. Thus, as GVN pacifica- 
tion resources increased and programs expanded with US Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) support and intensified into RD, the former more 
independent pacification activities of Special Forces merged with and were in 
direct support of GVN programs. 

(U) In the 3 pring of 1967 few members of the S SFGA had heard of the old 
term ‘area development." A striking aspect of the CIDG program since 1964, 
however, is the persistence of the old concept in practice. When a new camp 
site is opened in a VC-controlled area abandoned by the inhabitants (e.p., Bunard 
in ID CTZ in March 1967), the Inhabitants begin to return within a few days. 

The A detachment and its VNSF counterparts are faced with a refugee problem- 
people who have come to the new camp to escape VC control. They are in need 
of food, clothing, shelter,' medical care, and means to earn a livelihood. The 
area development cycle has begun— to end, it is hoped, with the reestablishment 

I s viable community controlled by and loyal to the GVN. 

{ST^The debriefing report, dated SI May 1967, 4 made by the 00 5 SFGA on 
linquishlng command, summarized the major missions assigned to the group 
by MACV as follows: 

a. Advise and assist VNSF [in the CIDG Program]. 

b. Execute the duties of sector and subsector advisers in those provinces desig- 
nated by COMUSMACV. 
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e. Conduct special operations as directed. 

d. Collect, process and disseminate intelligence. 

t. Conduct MACV Recondo School (or the training of FWMAF [Free World Mili- 
tary Assistance Farces] personnel in long range reconnaissance techniques. 

O' /Jfif Even in summary form these statements reflect the emphasis on In- 
telligence and special operations that became a characteristic of the CIDG pro- 
gram beginning with the US combat force buildup in 1965. Yet, at the beginning 
of the third quarter of 1967, 64 of 79 A detachments in 5 SFGA were located in 
'CIDG camps (see Fig. 2). Of these, 36 had the single CIDG (the old area de- 
velopment) mission without border surveillance. In the quarterly report all 28 
Amps with the border mission were also shown as having the CIDG mission. 
O'jiOr’ Actually there were a few Amps (e.g., Kham Due) in virtually unpopu- 
■ sd border areas, but most of the border- surveillance camps were concerned with 
*rea development and some in the Delta with the subsector mission, intensively. 
Despite the growing emphasis on special operations and the production of com- 
bat intelligence after mid- 1965, area development (no matter by what name it 
is Ailed) within an initially hostile environment, but apart from the central 
purely military struggle between US and other FWMAF forces anl Main Force 
VC/NVA units, continued to be the basic role of Special Forces in Vietnam. 

Other missions and the development of special assets to perform them have been 
an outgrowth of arA development (CIDG) operations. 

Impact of the US Combat Presence 

(U) The growth of 5 SFGA was stimulated and the priorities of missions 
were shifted by the changing character of the war in I, n, and m CTZs, where 
the increasi n g US troop presence began to Impact on the CIDG program in the 
third quarter of 1965. Arriving US ground-combat units were severely handi- 
capped in their conduct of operations. The language obstacle and the "round- 
eye” problem made ground reconnaissance and the collection of lr*-lligence 
difficult for units suddenly thrust into an unfamiliar combat environment. US 
unit commanders soon realized that a CIDG Amp was a primary source of local 
information. They soon learned that guides, interpreters, scouts/trackers, and 
Aptive interrogators could be found in CIDG Amps and that the strike force 
Ampanies— provided that their special aptitudes were exploited and they were 
i not expected to perform in all respects like a US infantry co mpany — could be 
useful adjuncts to US search-and-destroy operations. 

’ (U) A Hew Bole . Recognition of tne a Ability, actual and potential, of the 

CIDG program to meet the increasing intelligence needs of MACV and the field 
forces led to the professionalization of the 5 SFGA intelligence effort in 1967 
fey a large augmentation of Intelligence Corps specialists. R also lent impetus 
to Increased use of special operations units to perform long-range reconnais- 
sance patrols ib support of FWMAF operations. The first such unit. Project 
Delta, had become operatioAl toward the end of 1964; Omega and Sigma were 
organised in CY66. 

<U) The recognition of CIDG capabilities coupled with the growth need 
of US combat forcer tor combat intelligence also led to the formation of addi- 
tional Mobile Strike (MIKE) Force companies and combat- reconnaissance pla- 
toons (CRTs) and to improved procedures for the whMe intelligence cycle. US 
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forces with their traditional reliance on overwhelming firepower became the 
chief consumers of 5 SFGA intelligence collection. Committed to operations 
against an elusive enemy difficult to find and fix, their intelligence requirements 
"“ ted “auxUiary role for the 5 SFGA: to provide intelligence on the shifting 
locations of the enemy and to develop contact in joint operations so that the de- 
SL 8i Iii IJ fepower of US ground and air forces could be brought to bear. In n and 
m CTZs the camp strike forces came more and more under indirect US opera- 

Benefits. The buildup of US forces helped the CIDG program in 
several ways. The Oiarterly Command Report of 5 SFGA for the period ending 
30 September 1965* lists the following: 108 

Arn V engineer support to assist in the construction of CIDG camps; 

, M , .'.i us co,nbat forces for employment as security elements during the conduct of 
area assessments to select new CIDG sites; ^ 

e.tahn!L C ^?^ n ^ S COmbat force/CIDG cIpar and hold operations that will allow the 
establishment of CIDG camps in previously denied areas* 

(d) Increased hel-.opter support for CIDG airmobile operations; 

developed bv ^ l mploy ?* enl 88 "action forces to exploit opportunities 

developed by CIDG operations and to relieve CIDG troops or camps under attack. 

an intSt Di f fi ®“ lties also “use. They stemmed Invariably from 

f ‘^ rstand ‘ n 6 00 ^ °f US commanders at all levels of 
I*?® 5 IDG 4 pr0! i I ? m ' lts command structure and the role of USASF 
.operational detachments, and the capabilities and limitations of irregulars The 
most common mistakes of VS commanders and staff officers were to equate a 

^ raPa ”?c WiU, .. a regUlar in£antry company and to Sit CIDG 

5 under 

Sector and Subsector Advisory Mission 

. . nirj A coequal mission assignment to certain A and B detachments 

** demonstrated their versatility. In the autumn of 1964 MACV and 5 SFGA 

^l e fo^ e H P ^ C K Cali ; y * !S ning ** 8ubsector advisory mission on a coequal 
basis to A detachments in CIDG camps. The MACV subsector advisory pro-^ 

p*am was at that time a relatively recent development. The 103 MACV teams 
in place by the end of 1964 had proved their worth, and MACV wished to broaden 
the coverage as rapidly as practicable. Because of their self-defense capability 
th * 8ma ll MACV teams) $>ectal Forces detachments were thought 
tobe better equipped for the task in insecure districts largely controlled by the 

UArS J l^L\T 1CC ^ Bta } te8t period ofanA detachment in the dual role, 

th l 8ubsector ml8s,on to appropriately sibiated A detachments 

f t 80 !”* d t tachments were «*«» assigned to subsectors without 

a eoequal CIDG mission. In certain provinces in m and IV CTZs, where most 

^2!^^ C °”' nander8 were adviBed ^ A detachment commanders, the 
control B detachments were assigned the sector advisory mission. The mission 
of an A detachment commander In this assignment was to advise and assist the 
subsector commander (district chief) in the training and employment of his re- 
gional and popular forces. As a sector adviser a B detachment commamler had 
a similar mission in relation to the sector commander (province chief). 
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October 1965 5 B detachments had coequal missions and 38 A de- 
tachments were assigned the subsector mission. The number of detachments 
assigned these missions peaked in the first quarter of 1966 (7 B and 41 A de- 
tachments) and thereafter declined. At the end of June 1967 there were 4 B 

^nt^fn^t-? me ^ 80 f!f igned ' HQ 5 SFGA and the com P ani *s (C detach- 
ments) in the four crZs had no responsibility with respect to these missions 

or for the performance of their A and B detachments in carrying them out On 
the whole the performance was very good, but A detachments were clearly bet- 
ter motivated ami more effective in carrying out the subsector mission when 
controlled by a B detachment charged with the sector advisory mission. 

(U) The combination of the coequal control/sector missions of B detach- 
ments and coequal CIDG/ subsector missions of A detachments under them was 
most productive in the Delta where the US troop presence did not impact^TtL 
contest, despite the ARVN presence, was for the most part between GVNpara- 
military forces and local VC units. In these circumstances the B deta chment 
commanders were in a position to plan and coordinate the operations of all 
CIDG and RF PF units in a province, based on an integrated intelligence svs- 
em. Detach nents B-41 at Moc Hoa in Kien Tuong Province, B-42 at Chau Doc 
the province of the same name, and B-43 at Cao Lanh in Kien Phong Province- 
all in IV CTZ-were able to operate most effectively in this way. 

NEW AND IMPROVED CAPABILITIES 

C c>mbal- Reconnaissance Platoons 
\) 


(£1 


^'ig^ ! formation of CRP untts of 34 men began during the first quarter 
of 1965, one to each camp. It took some time to send so many platoons to Dong 
Ba Thm to receive special training at the VNSF training center under Project 

th6y beCame * lite unit of ** ch ““P and measurably 
increased the effectiveness of strike force operations. In most camps a CRP 

attached to a re 8 uiar strik e force patrol, usually of company strength 
The CRP was infrequently employed as a unit, but elements were oftwassigned ’ 
target acquisiiior missions or used for PSYOP and small raids or to adjust 

ry fire and air strikes. In July 1966 the decision was taken to expand CRP 
strength to two per CIDG camp. «**«»«* 

Mobile Stri ke Forces 

. l/A A g f av * weakness in the CIDG program during the 1961-1964 period 
^Jiad been the lack of an inherent capability to reinforce the garrison of a camp 
unde" attack or to commit additional forces to exploit a successful patrol con- 
act. In June 1965 COMUSMACV approved the creation on email tt^e force 

1mm™ Cdcuchra “‘ ,or “* “ •“"e-ranee patrolling, reinforcement, and 
icaction. These multipurpose reaction forces, called *MKE Forces," were 

S’iEfr ,0 “. rU ' < ‘ uar " r »' C™ 5 - A Force Iran also creamed 

at Nha Trang under the operational control of the commander, 5 SFGA. Thev 
consisted of a headquarters and three companies with a total strength of 594 
Each company was composed of three infantry platoons, a weapons platoon, and 
a reconnaissance platoon and had a total strength of 198. They were DrafnVIo 
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a tactical competence beyond that of a CIDG strike force company. An A de- 
tachmeid^Jnitially without VNSF counterparts, was assigned to each MIKE Force. 
KJ ) personnel were eventually airborne-qualified for prestige and pay 

purposes rather than for fulfillment of a real tactical requirement, although 
three parachute operations were carried out during the first half of 1967. The 
addition of these reaction forces increased the operational potential of all A 
detachment camps, since the MIKE Force could be committed whenever a CIDG 
strike force developed a contact worth exploiting. It also created combat situa- 
tions, formerly rare, where the B detachment commander and sometimes the 
$>ecial Forces company commander appropriately assumed operational com- 
mand, The MIKE Forces were found so useful that more companies were cre- 
ated. By 1967 a total of 19 were authorized. 


Mobile Guerrilla Forces 

(y ) XC*~IXirtng the last quarter of 1966 a Mobile Guerrilla Force (MGF) was 
re nned under the lettered company in each CTZ. An MGF consisted of an A 
detachment, a mobile guerrilla company of 150, and a CRP— a total of 196. They 
were to operate in enemy, controlled territory for periods- in excess of 30 days, 
establishing their own secret patrol bases from which to conduct reconnaissance 
and combat operations against VC/NVA forces. Four more MGFs were formed 
during the first months of 1967, but in the early summer of that year the dis- 
tinction between a MIKE Force company and an MGF began to disappear. Their 
organizational structure and capabilities were much the same. Company com- 
manders began to use either one for reaction force and mobile guerrilla mis- 
sions, and later in the year 5 SFGA adopted the practice of referring to both 
MDSE Force ana MGF operations as MIKE Force operations. 


Special Operations > 

(U) The need for specially organized and ‘rained units to perform intel- 
ligence-gathering missions in enemy-controlled areas increased with the build- 
up of US combat forces that began in the spring of 1965. As the capacity of US 
forces to launch mo: e and larger operations grew, the requirements for intel- 
ligence on which to base them and for I'le recovery of prisoners of war increased. 
As the enemy responded with his own buildup, the desirability of harassing and 
interdicting his bases and war zones increased. 
f l)\ ICj Ti'e first unit specifically trained to perform special operations, bow- 
ever, was Project Delta, organized in 1964. When it became operational in De- 
cember after a long period of training it consisted of six reconnaissance/bunter- 
killer teams of eight VNSF and two USASF and a reaction force of the 91st Abn 
Ranger Bn of three companies. By 1967 Project Delta had expanded to 16 re- 
connaissance teams composed of fou.- TNSFand two USASF, eight roadrunner teams, 
and a reaction force of six companies. The pattern of operations consisted of 
infiltrating teams by helicopter at dusk or after dark into a VC-controlled area, 
without benefit of lights or ground reception party. At first the teams were 
limited to reconnaissance and were withdrawn if discovered. They evolved into 
hunter-killer teams after a decision to allow them to continue operations pro- 
vided that contact had been safely broken and to attack small targets that they 
could handle without help. Missions were assigned by MACV/ Joint General 
Staff (JGS) based on recommendations from the commanding general (CG) VNSF 
and CO 5 SFGA. 


eu 
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v- JfS) In October 1966 the previously formed special operations units Sigma 
and Omega were committed to this concept. They operated under the operational 
control of I and n Field Forces, Vietnam. USASF personnel commanded these 
assets without VNSF participation or the use of ARVN reaction assets. Each 
project consisted of eight roadrunner teams of four indigenous personnel and 
eight reconnaissance teams of two USASF and four natives. Reaction forces 
consisted of three MIKE Force companies. 


Intelligenc e 

(j'M jCfif'’buring CY67 the intelligence staff sections at group and company levels 
underwent a metamorphosis involving the addition of personnel and a reorgani- 
zation of effort. Because of the enlarging scope of the intelligence function, three 
new subsections were created in the group S2 section. A Counterintelligence 
Branch, Collection Branch, and a Source Control Office were added to the Order 
of Battle and Administrative Branches. During April and May 1967 a military 
intelligence detachment of 110 specialists arrived to give enormous impetus 
to the scope and sophistication of the group's intelligence capability. Augmen- 
tation personnel were integrated with Special Forces personnel to staff the In- 
telligence Analysis Center (LAC) at group and each company headquarters. 
Collection and counterintelligence specialists were used to upgrade those ac- 
tivities at A and B detachments. 


COMMAND AND CONTROL 

The command relations of 5 SFGA within MACV and in relation to the 
ARVN command structure continued after 1 October 1964 as before until the 
US buildup demanded a change. Operational control of USASF detachments in 
each CTZ was vested in the Corps Senior Adviser, who was collocated with his 
counterpart, the ARVN corps commander. The 5 SFGA came under the com- 
mand of US Army Support Command, Vietnam [later redesignated US Army, 
Vietnam (USARV)], but COMUSMACV retained operational control. 

(U) In May 1965 HQ m Marine Amphibious Force (in MAF) was activated 
in I CTZ. In August HQ Task Force Alpha, soon redesignated I Field Force, 
Vietnam (I FFORCEV), was activated in H CTZ, and in March 1966 II FFORCEV 
was formed in m CTZ. To the commanding generals of these forces COMUSMACV 
assigned the additional duty of senior adviser to the ARVN corps commander. 

The former Corps Senior Advisers remained as deputies except in IV CTZ, 
where these changes did not occur because no US field force was deployed. 

(U) Confusion arose when US field forces assigned operational areas that 
included CTDG camps to subordinate units. US commanders and their staffs 
did not understand that USASF detachments were in a supporting and advisory 
role to CIDG forces and attempted to issue orders through them to the ARVN 
camp commanders without prior arrangement with the corps commanders. 

This was the cause of some trouolesome incidents until the Corps Senior Ad- 
visers published detailed instructions. 
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Changes'within the Group 

(U) In the third quarter of 1966 the commander of 5 SFGA restructured 
the command section. The post of group executive officer was eliminated and 
the command was reorganized under three deputy com mandin g officers (DCOs): 
one for Counterinsurgency, one for Administration and Logistics, and one for 
fecial Operations. At about this time a Comptroller Section, incorporating 
the CIDG Finance Office, a Judge Advocate General Section, and a Staff Engi- 
neer Section, were also created. In December 1966 the S5 section was redesig- 
nated the Revolutionary Development Support Activity (RDSA) to emphasize 
USASF support of the GVN pacification program. In mid- 1967 the system of 
organization of the command section under three DCOs was ahanrinnarf by the 
new commanding officer, COL J. F. Ladd, who preferred the system of one 
DCO and a group executive officer. 


TECHNIQUES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


US Army logistic support facilities in Vietnam increased with the bu ildup of 
US forces it became more and more practicable for 5 SFGA to obtain common- 
user items of all classes of supplies from in-country sources through arrange- 
ments with USARV. Eventually shipments from out of country will probably be 
limited to items peculiar to the CIDG program. 

(U) Logistic support within the group was partly decentralized and ren- 
dered more flexible by establishing Forward Supply Points (FSPs) in all four 
CTZs. Fifteen-day stockage levels of fast-moving items were maintained at 
these FSPs by direct land, sea, and air shipments. 

(U) Cam p Construction . Two new designs for constructing camps were 
developed: the fighting camp and the floating camp, the latter to be used in the 
Mekong Delta to counter the deteriorating effects of inundation each rainy sea- 
son. Early in 1967 the design for all future COG camps was standardized by 
specifying the facilities authorized for new camps and firming specifications 
for each structure. 

Revolutionary Development Support 

(U) In the summer of 1966 a staff study to determine the effectiveness of 
USASF/VNSF civic action and troop- motivation indoctrination training rev ealed 
serious weaknesses. CIDG camps lacked an adequate resource for adviser/ 
counterpart development of local CA/PSYOP programs. To overcome this 
deficiency CA/PSYOP teams of 12 Vietnamese CIDG personnel were organized 
in each camp. As mentioned previously, to emphasire 5 SFGA support of Revo- 
lutionary Development, the current name of the GW* pacification program, the 
S5 section of the staff was renamed the Revolutionary Development Support 
Activities Section. PSYOP, however, was transferred from this section to the 
S3 section on the reasoning that an activity affecting all operations should be 


Lo gistics 

(5) (PTti 


JJ j {p)T The unique Parasol Switchback logistics system centered in the Coun- 
terinsurgency Sipport Office (CISO) in Okinawa continued to operate, but as 
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part of the operations section. The result was a reduction in scope of RD sec- 
tion activities, despite t ne n ew appellation, to those of a civic action section. 
Much RD activity in the CIDG program, owing to the nature of the personnel, is 
tn-bouse. These hired volunteers and their dependents, especially the Monta- 
g nurds, are themselves the target of RD for the purpose of inculcating loyalty 
to the GVN. For example, consideration was being given in mid- 1967 to the 
pra ctica bility of establishing commissaries and post exchanges in the camps 
for CIDG personnel and their dependents. 


Air Support „ 

W U categories of aviation support were required: command ^nd 

control, fire support, car jo and trcop movement, reconnaissance, and evacua- 
tion. The US buildup made it possible for 5 SFGA to obtain improved air sup- 
port. The following aircraft were under group control in 1967: 


4 U-1A Otters 

7 C-7A Caribous 

23 UH-1D troop-carrier helicopters 

8 UH-1C armed helicopters 


(U) These assets met the requirements of group HQs co mmand ard con- 
trol, RE CONDO School, and Project Delta support. Air support for subordinate 
units was provided from direct- support assets in the CTZ. ft was the availa- 
bility of helicopters incidental to the US buildup that made the expansion of the 
*PCE Forces (and Mobile Guerrilla Forces) and their tactical role possible. 

Air Force tactical air support was always on call and responsive, and Air Force 
C-123’s and C-130’s regularly carried most of the tonnage from the 5 SPGA 
Logistical Sipport Center (LSC) at Nha Trang to the camps. 

Training 

(fi) fiECONDO School. This school was opened at Nha Trang in Septem- 
ber 1966 to train personnel from all FWMAF in lo^-range reconnaissance 
techniques developed by Project Delta. The course covered 3 weeks, and a new 
class began every fortnight. Training included an advanced course for person- 
nel being assigned to Projects Delta, Sigma, and Omega. 

(U) VNSF Training Center. EXiring the period of this study the VNSF 
Training Center at Dong Ra Thin was developed into a productive training fa- 
cility through efforts to upgrade the content and the quality of the Instruction. 
Leadership and specialist courses for VNSF and CIDG personnel improved the 
effectiveness of the whole CIDG program by increasing the general level of in- 
dividual competence. 

(U) Camp Strike Forc es. During April and May 1967 there was little 
evidence of refresher training o. unit training in most CIDG camps even tho”*h 
group HQs required the A detachments to submit training programs in February. 
Since there was no pause in operations there was little opportunity for such 
training. This appeared to be the one training weakness in contrast to the 
thoroughly organized formal training. 





Planning 

(U) Operational . A significant improvement in the Special Forces effort 
occurred in 1966 when a structured Concept of Opera tio as for CY67 (enclosure 
♦o Ref 4) was developed by 5 SFGA and approved by COMUSMACV. The con- 
ce P*> commonly referred to as the National Campaign Plan, projected opera- 
tional planning far enough in advance to allow adequate lead time to prepare 
for its phased execution. A follow-on 1968 concept had been drafted and was 
being staffed in July 1967 for presentation in August. The impact of the Na- 
tional Carppaign plan on 5 SFGA operations is discussed in Chap. 7. 

(_y ) Contingency . The role of the CIDG in the posthostilities period was 
also under consideration. One possibility was to convert the CIDG with VNSF 
and the ranger battalions into a border constabulary. An obvious corollary was 
vocational training to facilitate assimilation of the Irregulars into Vietnamese 
society. 

E lectronic s urveillance 

(y) ^SpRiring the second quarter of 1966 a few AN/PPS-5 radar sets with 
operators were deployed to three border- surveillance camps in I and IV CTZs. 
Results were encouraging, especially at Cai Chi in the Delta, where relatively 
large troop movements across the border in Cambodia were monitored anrf a 
mmber of local squad-sized probes around the camp perimeter were detected. 

. When MACV directed that 80 of these sets be issued to 5 SFGA, 80 three-man 
radar teams were included in the MTOE recommended in Janiary 1967. 

\ Counterpart Relations 

O 1 JGT'IXiring the years of the Diem regime an understandable but wrong and 
elf-defeating attitude toward the VNSF had persisted among many USASF per- 
^<nnel, especially in the A detachments. Frustrated by incompetent «mp com- 
manders and VNSF detachments that could not measure up to US standards, the 
A detachment commanders tended to assume an authority that was not properly 
theirs by exercising command in all but name. This brought better short-term 
results in operational effectiveness, but it was counterproductive in preparing 
.the VNSFJp achieve an adequate independent capability. 

I j his frame of mind was strongest among detachments in the Monta- 

&nard camps of n CTZ. There it was compounded by a natural rapport between 
the Green Beret and members of the Rhade and Jarai tribes that encouraged a 
de facto direct relation, bypassing the VNSF detachment. This equivocal situa- 
tion of their own making could place in jeopardy the USASF advisory effort in 
all the Montagnard camps, as was clearly demonstrated duriig the brief re- 
volt in several camps in 1964 and the subsequent flare-up in 1965. The Front 
Unifie de Lutte des Races Opprimees (United Front for the Struggle of Oppressed 
K.ces, commonly known by the acronym FULRO) has resorted to rebellious 
behavior on several occasions to stimulate GVN promises to meet their 
US Special Forces personnel were required to preserve a strict aloofness toward 
this conflict. In April 1966 COL William A. McKean, GO 5 SFGA, published a 
forthright letter of guidance to all 5 SFGA personnel concern^ FULRO, but 
such partly emotional attitudes are persistent. 
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l&f'cOL Francis J. Kelly, who assumed command of 5 SFGA on 5 June 
1966, believed the time opportune for strong command emphasis on the counter* 
part relation. In his view the leadership and staff procedures of the VNSF had 
gradually improved through formal training to a point of adequacy that made 
myths of certain firmly held beliefs on the part of many USASF personnel, viz, 
that VNSF personnel were incompetent and something less than eager to take 
the field, and hence the USASF should shoulder them aside and run the camps 
and conduct operations themselves, and that the Vietnamese were cruel and 
•-arrogant in their behavior toward the Monlagnards, who deserved American 
sympathy. The commander categorically reminded all personnel that they were 
advisers and that, although they were expected to display the utmost Initiative, 
they must do so within the limits proper to the advisory role. 

( If ) CPf In the spring of 1967 the relative degree of collocation of advisers and 
vcoonterparts at the C detachment level had an inexplicable trend from north to 
south. Separation of living quarters in I CTZ rose through n and m CTZs to 
collocation and virtual integration in IV CTZ. This was deceptive in that the 
Tactical Operations Center (TOC) at Danang was fully integrated with working 
spaces for counterparts. At Nha Trang the group headquarters pattern was 
similar to that of C Company at Danang in having separation of facilities but 
unlike C Company in that there was no collocation of office space. Except at 
Can Tho in IV CTZ, theie appeared to be little informal social intercourse 
between advisers and advised. The outward manifestations of rapport were more 
noticeable at B detachments and less so at many A detachment camps. 


Conversion 

(U) As long ago as 1962 Special Forces were trying to develop a workable 
formula for turning over a camp and its CIDG assets to the GVN when stabili- 
zatiok had rtatched a stage where the A detachment and the VNSF counterparts 
should be withdrawn. Progress was made during 1966-1967 in converting CIDG 
to RF/PF and also, as at Piet Mrong in in CTZ, in withdrawing the US A de- 
tachment and leaving the VNSF A detachment solely responsible. 


Op erations 

(U) During the 1964-1967 period, camp strike force operations became 
bolder and more numerous as the chances that a camp would be overrun or a 
patrol overwhelmed decreased with the growth of the MIKE Forces and the 
presence of FWMAF units that could react quickly. The rapid development of 
special operations capability coincided with this period. It was the increasing 
availability of helicopters that made these developments possible. 

J ) j(CJ Wherever US Army operational areas Included or overlapped the TAORs 
— of the camps, the strike forces came under indirect US opera tioral control. 

They were then often involved, although in an auxiliary role, with the larger 
conflict against VC/NVA Main Force units. Detachments in the sector and sub- 
sector roles were in a position to coordinate the efforts of all paramilitary 
forces in the province and district. 



SUMMARY COMMENT 


(U) The period 1964-1967 was one of growth for the 5 SFGA to a strength 
more than twice that of a TOE group, with wider activity and refinement of 
capability made possible by the US buildup. The 5 SFGA successfully continued 
to carry on the basic CIDG program, to respond well to the sector/ subsector 
mission when assigned, and to adjust to the intelligence and joint operations 
requirements of US forces in the field. 
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Chapter 3 

PREMISSION TRAINING 


(U) This chapter considers the premission training of USASF replace- 
ment personnel assigned to 5 SFGA and the 46th SF Co. Changes in the train- 
ing program are examined in the light of field experience in Thailand and the 
Reixiblic of Vietnam (RVN), and problems are identified. 


THE PROGRAM: AN OVERVIEW 

(U) A fundamental purpose of Special Forces premission training pro- 
grams has been to provide officers and men with detailed special information 
on the areas of detachment assignments. The traditional program is of 12 < 
weeks’ duration, and until 1965 all detachments assigned to Vietnam from 
either Okinawa or Ft Bragg were cycled through it. Under the traditional pro- 
gram, personnel were organised into detachments and trained as a team and 
on completion of the training were deployed as replacement detachments 
Throughout each program cycle, the skills of each individual detachment mem- 
ber were refined from the aspect of prevailing conditions in-country, and all 
personnel were cross-trained in one or more team specialties. Language 
training, instruction in CA/PSYOP, intelligence, and area studies were empha- 
sized for the team as a whole. Extensive field training exercises afforded de- 
tachments opportunity to apply their combined skills under simulated active- 
service conditions. Another significant aspect of the program was that indi- 
viduals were freely transferred from one detachment to another in the interest 
of achieving balanced capabilities and harmonious working relations among 
team members. 

Major Alterations 

(U) After October 1964 the premission training program for USASF de- 
ployed to South Vietnam from Ft Bragg underwent three alterations. 

(U) Reduction . The training cycle was reduced from 12 to 6 weeks. This 
reduction was not applied to replacements for the 46th SF Co in Thailand. The 
46th SF Co did not arrive in Thailand until the autumn of 1966, and replace- 
ments were not required until a year later. At the end of the period of this 
study (July 1967) a plan had been worked out to replace personnel within the 
48th SF Co by detachments, staggering the process to avoid too great a loss 
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of experience. Replacement detachments were scheduled to receive the stan- 
dard 12 weeks of instruction. 

_ am j.Y* ^. d «v|dual Training. Another change in premission training for Viet- 
nam «as the abandonment of training individuals as members of prestructured 
detachments. When the policy of individual replacement for 5 $FGA was adopted 

trlnt ™ maine< ? j Mfithe J » requirement for nor a possibility of graining replace- 
roent personnel in preformed detachments. The new replacement system re- 
sulted in some loss of team integrity ir Vietnam. Under ihe individual replace- 
nr st em. team members finish their tours and are replaced on the average 
of once a month. In-country transfers increase the turnover -ate. 

. individual replacement system bias, however, overcome one 

weakness of the earlier period-the sharp drop in team experience and the 

* 1088 ° f rapport with counterparts that resulted when 
a detachment that had completed its tour was relieved by a detachment from 
Ft Bragg or Okinawa. Nevertheless the shift to individual replacement, although 
a necessary concomitant of the change from 6- month TDY to 12- month PCS 
fundamentally altered the old and esteemed pattern whereby teams that had 
trataed together remained together during their stay in-country and returned 
to Okinawa or Ft Bragg together. 

. . ^^ly_?LJ??£8onnel. The third alteration in premission training re- 
o the experience and background of the personnel input, an inevitable 
consequence of the rapid expansion of the US effort in Vietnam. Formerly offi- 
cers and enlisted men accepted by Special Forces were older individuals who 
brought considerable prior training and experience and a strong motivation 
toward Special Forces work. Since 1965, however, the overall needs of the US 
^•my have caused Special Forces to accept younger officers and men at the A 
’ man L of them with Httle experience and a lack of strong moti- 

h! 0 ?™ ° f i 5 SFGA * Uh respect *° replacements received, however, 
was less with their quality than with the extent of their experience and the 
thoroughness of their training. 



THE CONSEQUENCES 
Difficulties in Evaluation 

^ . ^^^f^Any attempt to evaluate the consequences of these alterations in re- 

»♦ i tol 4 iM« de !?* hment per * ormance in *** * ieW encounters certain basic problems. 
It is difficult to separate shortcomings in the training program from the limita- 
Uons of the personnel trained. Whether, for example, the failure of some 
^officers and men involved in the CA/PSYOP effort to recognize the importance 
f_ ***** actk)n * 8 * function of their own personal attitudes or reflects a train- 

** asseB8ed wlthout benetlt of controlled research procedures. 
Similarly the degrees to which emphasis on combat intelligence to the detriment 
«f the internal defense'lntelllgence effort may have resulted from improper 
training and from the constraints Imposed bv the commitment of US combat 

forces to an insurgency environment would also have to be examined in greater 
detail. 

• The ®ec«»d difficulty, no less formidable, is in distinguishing the im- 

pact of a particular change from the cumulative impact of all three. Of itself 
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the reduced training cycle need not have a lowering effect on performance of 
personnel assigned to the RVN, but some offset is required such as upgrading 
personnel- procurement standards and intensifying the instruction provided to 
accomplish as much in 6 as in 12 weeks. But when the personnel accepted are 
younger and have less Army experience than formerly, the consequences of a 
reduced training cycle are likely to be serious. The same holds true with 
respect to the abandonment of team training. When replacements .sent to 5 
SFGA wore men with considerable service, most with many years of experience 
in Special lorces, the elimination of detachment training, although undesirable 
had less potential for creating problems. Given the trend toward younger and ' 
less experienced officers, however, the elimination of premission training of 
etachment teams may account for some problems that have arisen. 

(U) Finally, there is the question of the extent to which the reduction of 
the training cycle was simply incidental to the abandonment of the context in 
which it formerly occurred-the formed detachment earmarked for Vietnam. 
^Special Warfare Center (SWC) was forced, by the change from 6- month 
TDY to 12- month PCS, to revert to the standard Army replacement system. 

Six weeks of training of the individual replacement in his military occupational 
specialty' (MOS). together with general area orientation, was considered to ap- 
proximate the amount of time devoted to such training in the team context. In 
earlier days, although inevitably some detachments were diverted to sites other 
than those for which they had prepared, most spert their time in area assess- 
ment and familiarization with specific sites. Specialized site study of course 
cannot be given to the individual replacement. Altogether the reduction of the 
raining cycle, th“ abandonment of team training, and the acceptance of person- 
nel with less expe: ience have undoubtedly affected performance in the field. 
Whether the impact has been significant, and to what extent, are questions that 
can be answered only in the most qualified terms. 


Ajreas jiflmpact 

(U) In the light of field experience it appears that the impact of these changes 
has been most pronounced in areas of activity that do not conform to the more 
traditional military functions. In civic action and PSYOR for example, and in 
the internal defense intelligence effort the effect appears greatest. Denied 
sufficient language training and grounding in the social, political, and cultural 
conditions in specific areas of deployment, USASF personnel appear to have 
found it more difficult to carry out these missions since the third quarter of 
CY65. Although it can be argued that even a full 12-week program is insufficient 
to provide adequate training in such skills, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
consequences of a reduced training effort would be reflected most clearly in 
activities requiring skills beyond the usual scope of regular military training. 

Alterations In the premissfon training also appear to have had an 
adverse impact on the performance of individual detachments in Vietnam. The 
shift to individual replacement has led to a situation in some camps where 
senior NCOs with many years of experience are easily able to circumvent the 
authority of young A detachment commanders. This appears where the officers 
^°^ ved are inexperienced in the intricacies cf command and where the senior 
NCOS are in a position to avail themselves of contacts at higher echelons. 

Under the present replacement system a young captain arriving to take over 
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command of a detachment in a CIDG camp has usually never before seen anv 
*** rs of the detachment. If he wishes to introduce changes against 

ine wishes of the team sergeant, he must proceed with care. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 


(U) The lowering of personnel-procurement standards and the changes in 
premission training coincided with a reorientation of the Special Forces role 

in rVT-, ™ e e ar : ival of the first individual replacements in Vietnam occurred 
ui the fall of 1965 when the US combat presence was gradually bending the 5 
SFGA counterinsurgency effort to support the requirements of conventional 
operations. This was especially ev ident with respect to the CA/FSYOP and intelligence 
missions, each of which gradually came to assume the character of an adjunct 
to the conventional US military effort. On the other hand the changes in pre- 
mission training do not appear to have significantly lowered the ability of de- 
tachments to perform the more standard military functions, except possibly 
administration. J 


(U) Although it is difficult to assess the overall impact of the changes 
among tlie indications are a growing tendency to shift the administrative burden 
from the A to the B detachment level, the careful screening of arriving replace- 
ments for MOS proficiency, the establishment of in- country -refresher’ courses 

SkillS ® re found and a gradual 'reorientation of the 

CA/PSYOP effort away from nation building and toward military civic action. 

<U) In a general sense, alterations in the premission training program 
have not unduly hindered the adaptation of USASF personnel to the constraints 
of an insurgency environment characterized bv the presence of large conven- 
tional US units. It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that such changes 
would be compatible with the unconventional warfare mission. Here the team 
concept seems to be prerequisite for effective performance. Similarly the re- 
duced training cycle, involving as it does minimal instruction in language and 
local conditions, appears inconsistent with the need for personnel capable of 
sustained operations behind enemy lines. Although the use of officers and en- 
listed men with little background and experience in USASF is feasible in the 
context of the present emergency in Vietnam, to expect that such individuals 
would effectively perform an unconventional warfare mission would be overlv 
optimistic. 3 
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Chapter 4 

COMMAND, CONTROL, AND COORDINATION 


(U) Until 1 May 1964 the commander, US Army Special Forces Vietnam 
(USASFV).. whose headquarters was at Nha Trang, exercised full command in- 
cluding operational control. On that date the latter was transferred to the 
senior US advisers at the four Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) corps 
headquarters. The prospect of Nha Trang's losing operational control (the 
essence of tactical command) had been viewed with concern by most USASF 
ofiicers, largely because the operational detachments would be controlled by 
infantry colonels having little knowledge of Special Forces or the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) program. 


UNDER THE OPERATIONAL CONTROL OF THE CORPS SENIOR ADVISERS 

(U) Actually the transfer had little impact. It was soon apparent that the 
commander, USASFV, had not been deprived of much. The concept of opera- 
tional control is illusory when applied to a headquarters supposedly exercising 
control over subordinate advisory detachments in camps sited throughout Viet- 
nam. With operational control vested in the Corps Senior Advisers, a logical 
pattern of control at all l-'vels of ths US advisory effort emerged to parallel 
the ARVN operational control of all assets. The Corps Senior Adviser had a 
basis for providing the corps commanders with advice on coordinating CIDG 
and ARVN operational planning and the conduct, when appropriate, of joint oper 
ations. Heretofore the CIDG camps in their Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) had 
been more of an irritant than an asset to the Corps Senior Adviser. Difficulties 
and misunderstandings. with respect to the role and the capabilities of camp 
strike forces now disappeared, and the commander, USASF found that he had 
virtually the same control over v, s detachments and the CIDG program as 
before. 

Takeover by US Field Commanders 

(U) This was the command system on 1 October 1964 when USASFV was 
redesignated the 5th Special Forces Group, Airborne (5 SFGA). It continued 
thus until the US buildup demanded a change in I, U, and m CTZs. With the 
deployment of a Marine Amphibious Force (MAF) in I CTZ in the spring of 
1965, it was desirable tor the US commander to be in a position to coordinate 


the planning and conduct of US and ARVN operations. When HQ m MAF was 
activated at Danang in May 1965, the commanding general was assigned addi- 
tional duty as CSA. The officer whom he superseded remained as Deputy Corps 
Senior Adviser. 

(U) As the buildup progressed, HQ I Field Force Vietnam (I FPORCEV) 
was established at Nha Trang in August 1965, and its commander became the 
CSA in D CTZ. The same occurred when II Field Force Vietnam (n FPORCEV) 
was established in March 1966 in m CTZ. Since the US deployment virtually 
excluded the Delta, there was no change in IV CTZ. 

Deputy Corps Senior Adviser 

(U) It was a unique experience for a US officer serving as a Corps Senior 
Adviser before the US buildup to realize one day that although he was sitting at 
the same desk, he was now deputy to the field force commander in the latter’s 
capacity as Corps Senior Adviser. His authority as Deputy Corps Senior Adviser 
was outwardly much the same because the CSA delegated many functions to 
him and acted through him, but the imposing of the US force commanders over 
the MACV Corps Senior Advisers effectively subordinated the MAC V /ARVN 
advisory command structure bi the three CTZs to the three US field commands. 
It was essentially a device for controlling the impact of the US buildup on the 
existing combat environment by ensuring that the US field force commanders 
(in the role of advisers) could coordinate ARVN operations with those of their 
own forces. 

(U) Stepping down to deputy Involved subtle changes beyond a reduction 
in status for the former Corps Senior Adviser. He had been the long arm of 
COMUSMACV and the counterpart of the ARVN corps commander, advising 
him in accordance with Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) policies 
and trying to get him to act on the advice. Now that he was acting for and 
carrying out the instructions of a US general officer whose attention was prop- 
erly devoted primarily to his own command, the DCSA, because he was a 
familiar of the ARVN corps commander and could better appreciate his views, 
sometimes found himself explaining their merit and reasonableness to the 
Corps Senior Adviser. 

(U) Pressures from different directions that tended to thrust the deputy 
Corps Senior Adviser into an equivocal position were especially strong with 
respect to the employment of CIDG forces. US operations in areas adjacent 
to CIDG camps impinged on the assigned CIDG missions. Special Forces de- 
tachments advised the Vietnamese Special Forces (VNSF)/CIDG forces that 
were under the operational control of the ARVN corps commander. US com- 
manders of divisions and brigades soon realized that the irregulars could per- 
form many useful functions in connection with US operations and insisted that 
camps and strike forces come under their operational control if located within 
their assigned areas of operations (AOs). R sometimes fell to the lot of the 
deputy Corps Senior Adviser, while faithfully acting as a deputy, to resolve con- 
flicting points of view among the US commander /Corps Senior Adviser, US unit 
commanders, the ARVN corps commander, the VNSF C detachment commander, 
and the US Special Forces company commander and the commanding officer, 

5 SFGA. 



(U) In II and HI CTZs US forces soon extended their operations to the 
western border. As the growing US presence became the controlling factor in 
the prosecution of the war it was inevitable that useful indigenous assets such 
as C1DG strike forces would more and more come under US operational control. 
Camps were frequently used temporarily as forward operating bases by U$ units 
as CIDG missions were subordinated to the requirements of US forces. . This 
was less so in I CTZ because III MAF operations were concentrated in the popu- 
lated enclaves near the coast rnd later in the north near the demilitarized zone 
(DMZ) and less frequently entered the tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) 
of the remote CIDG camps. In IV CTZ, because tlie old MACV/AKVN advisory- 
command structure remained and the mobile operations of regular troops did 
not intervene, CIDG operations continued to be in consonance with normal mis- 
sions. 


Problems Arising from the US Combat Presence 

(U) Problems arose when a US division or separate brigade was assigned 
an AO that included ail or part of the TAGR of a CIDG camp. The US com- 
mander and his staff, knowing little of the CIDG program and the relation of 
Special Forces to it, assumed that tne A detachment and the camp strike force 
came automatically under their operational control. Misunderstandings resulted 
because new US units were continually arriving in Vietnam. The only solution 
was to define the command/advisory interface in specific detail. II CTZ affords 
a good example. On 12 March 1967 a message to 5 SFGA defined the command 
relation in part as follows: 

The following policy statement defines command relations US, USASF, and VNSF/ 
CIDG commanders and units. USASF personnel operating in CIDG camps that are within 
an area of operations assigned to a US commander are under OPCON [operational control j 
of that US commander and will conform with his requirements. ... US commanders 
operating in an AO must take into cognizance the current operating directives which 
govern the activities of each CIDG installation la the AO. Changes in missions and ac- 
tivities of thr CIDG camps will be made only after this has been done. • • • [source 
omitted by request! 

(U) This was unsatisfactory from the Special Forces point of view. On 
8 April 1967 LTG Stanley R. Larsen, commanding general, I FFORCEV/Corps 
Senior Adviser, issued further instructions to which the commander, 5 SFGA had 
agreed. Quoting the extract above he added in part: 

Conversely, US commanders assigned to an AO by 1 FFORCEV are responsible for 
providing reaction forces for CIDG forces and camps within theii AO. 

Mutual support will be accomplished, when time and the enemy situation permit, 
by liaison from the USASF advisors at the B detachment to the senior US commander in 
each I FFORCEV-assigned AO which encompasses a CIDG camp. 

The US commander will provide the liaison officer [LO] with. . . the plan for em- 
ployment of CIDG forces. The commander of the USASF detachment will coordinate 
the requirements with VNSF detachment commander. . . . Requirements of the VNSF 
camp commander for US forces will be transmitted through to US *B" detachment liaison 
channels to the US commander. 

The CO, Co B [5 SFGA] will direct B detachment commanders to attach a liaison 
officer to each senior US commander assigned an AO which includes CIDG camps assigned 
tc B det. The LO will act as the personal representative of the B det cominander during 
the time the AO is In effect. 




... US commanders are authorized direct liaison with USASF A Det commanders, 
however, requests for operational support should be made by the senior US command'. r 
to the “B* det liaison officer. When time or enemy situation necessitates, the US c~ir- 
mander may make direct contact with the USASF “A" det commander. Under these cir- 
cumstances the USASF *A* det commander will determine the requirements of the US 
commander and immediately relay them to the *B* det for coordination with VNS*'. The 
*B* det commander will respond by planning and coordinating to meet the requirements 
of the US commander while awaiting approval through the VNSF chain of command. 

. . . When CIDG units support US forces the CIDG force will operate under the 
command of the VNSF/CIDG chain of command. US advisors will accompany the forces 
and coordinate operations with US units. 

The CIDG force will retain its tactical integrity. Companies will not be fragmented. 
The mission will be coordinated to insure that it is within the capability of l.te designated 
CIDG force. Appropriate mins ions for CIDG forces include: 

a. Blocking missions requiring maneuver units 

b. Screening the flanks of US combat maneuver unlb 

c. Light reconnaissance in force 

d. Reconnaissance 

e. GuKing US forces 

f. Comaat operations against local VC and VC infrasM.’iture. . . . CG, II Corps 

has OPCON of all CIDG forces in n CTZ, therefore, the ultimate authority for 
approving requests f -r the use of CIDG forces rests with him * ' 

(U) Figure 3 shows the organization of ARVN together with the par amili- 
tary assets in provinces and districts. Fig. 4 shows the organization and com- 
mand relations of 5 SFGA, Fig. 5 shows the organization of the VNSF. and 
Fig. 6 shows command and control in n CTZ. 


COMMAND SECTION OF 5TH SPECIAL FORCES GROUP, AIRBORNE 

(U) When a USASF group takes the field, Special Forces doctrine sanctions 
a functional regrouping of all elements of group headquarters into an operations 
center and an administrative center to form a Special Forces Operational Base 
(SFOB). The organization resembles the British staff system in brigade and 
division headquarters and is known ir. the US Army as the directorate staff con- 
cept. For Special Forces operations, however, the concept was originally in- 
tended to apply to unconventional warfare mission, where the SFOB is 
situated in territory under friendly control with operational detachments com- 
mitted in enemy-held territory. 

Evolution of the Concept 

(U) In DA Field Manual FM 31-21 of September 1A61 7 the SFOB is dia- 
grammed as shown in Fig. 7. 

(U) This arrangement raised the operations officer to a status equal to 
that of the executive officer. It also subordinated the intelligence section to 
the S3 as in the British staff system. There was no deputy commander in the 
group. Four years later FM 31-21 of June 1965* reflected a change ;wblished 
in TOE 31-10SE of 26 September 1963,* adding a deputy commander with the 
result that, in the organization of tue SFOB, S3 remained on the staff line (see 
Fig. 8). 
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(t Tlu> Dt'inilv for Administration and Logistics usually r« maiiu d at Nha 
Xian*,;. acted as poup executive officer and supervised the staff, which re- 
mained intact and was not divided into operations and administrate, centers. 

Thi Deputy, fur S|XH*ial Oixrations functioned as the director spe- 
,, o|K* rat ions. A weakness existed in tie* command structure with respect to 

the administration of special o|)crations units until February l'jr,7. when they 
werccrouped in Co E (Prevision..!) under the admin, strativc command of the Depute 
Commander for Administration and Logistics. The Deputy Commander for 
special Operations assumed operational control of a unit when it was assigned 
a mission. This arrangement enabled the commander to rationalize within 
f. , . 3 rommand problem concerning the administration of special operations 

that originated in Washington. In theory, all operations conducted bv Special 
orces are sjxcial in nature. I»ut in practice some arc invariably more special 
than others. Even within an organization devoted to the conduct of six-rial v.ai - 
tare they must In* separaU ly treated. The command arrangement that pro- 
\ailed ciurtng F\6< clearly dislingu shed is* tween more and less sjx-cialized 
programs. Figure 9 is an excellent example of how poorly a bare organizational 
etyirl sometimes reflects actual practice, in .June 1907 the new commanding 
otticer reverted to the former command system with a single deputy and a 
group executive officer. 


COOIUMNAMON WITH VNSF I’orXTF. It PARTS 

jpHlarmoni.ms relations betwien adviser and advised are obviously 
essential to effec »i-e advisory operations. The adviser only exposes his own 
incapacity when he tomplains to his own superiors alsiut the- stupidity, want of 
integrity, laziness, ingratitude, or lack of competence of his counterparts 
Their basic character traits arc not apt to change. Even if some of his harsher 
judgments are undeniably correct in the Western scale of values, the burden of 
esUbi's.ung a mutually agreeable working relation is on the adviser. The per- 
soiial gsjierts of this problem have been dealt with it, previous RAC studies 

(Ref 2. Chap 14; Ref II. Chap. 3). but three general factors that limited CSASF 
advisory operations should b** mentioned here. 


facto! s Limiting the Advisory Effort 

^ p,rk ' d fo,,ow * n ^ ,hc fa » ‘he Diem regime was a had 'fine for 
thcVNSF. Many months were required to reorganize the command firmlv 
ARVN rontro1 * *«Jcct now blo.xl. and stabilize personnel. Incomjx-tent 
VNSF camp commanders and detachments during and after the Diem govern- 
ment were* the despair of many VS A detachment commanders. 

L-M. A rro £ a ‘ , °n of Cejmmr nd. A cem vie t ion grew among t’SASF bark in 

tnc days of the highly integrated detachment of the 6-month TOY that VNSF 
officer* could not properly administer a camp and could not, or would not 
plan and aggressively conduct CIDG operations. This prompted the A detach- 
ment rommander to make every effort to thrust his counterpart aside and 
assume what amounted to de facto command. There were many instances 
where such methods succeeded n achieving gwid short-term results but at the 
expense of the longer-term objective of developing a VNSF detachment capable 
of operating a ramp independent of I'S advice. 
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unsuceesMuHv to subvert strike forte personnel. 

L ) J7 Ftarin e a serious outbreak and prodded bv US officials the GV\ 
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jK) Th»* Muntagnard (li.s.>ir>->n< ( reduced tin- effectiveness of the CIDG 
program in the tribal areas of the Hlvadc, Jarai, and Sedang. There were few 
off- site o|H'rations ol significance in Darlar Province for several months alter 
the revolt. Some camps were closed out. and US detachments were withdrawn 
although the local mission was tar fiom accomplished. The Muntagnard strike' 
forces became less aggressive on operations. They seemed to adopt a wait- 
and-see attitude al>out the government of Vietnam <GVN). Viewed strictly in 
relation to the VNSF problems of command and control at camp level and the 
US A detachment's advisory and supporting role, the Montagnard camps were 
the most striking examples of the danger and counterproductiveness of expand- 
ing the advisory role beyond its proper limits to the point of arrogatin'' the 
command function. 

Camp Comma nder Graft 

serious obstacle to rapport at the operating level of the CIDG 
program— the eamp-is the AHVN olfieer's tendency to graft or -squeeze. ~ 

For MAC\ advisers at all levels from subsc. tor and AHVN battalion to Saigon 
this is probable not a serious obstacle to achieving r.ipoort with tlwse they 
advise Is'cjum they do not come directly in contact with it. Although disap- 
proving. MACV advisers can rationalize it as an orb...... custom that even the 

victims accept— provided it is not too harshly extortive— hoping some day to 
be in a |x*sitiun to practice it themselves. 

I!? ) situation is different for the A detachment rommandcr because 

of the nature of the CIDG program. The strike force soldiers are paid dirertlv 
front US funds. The rust of ramp construction and operation— everything but 
the pay and equipment of the VNSF detachment— is directly funded by the l'S. 
When an A detachment commander and his executive olfirer susptet that tnc 
camp commander is squeezing money from the CJDC, their attitude is wholly 
condemnatory because it is US money «hat has liven paid through Special Forres 
channels directly to the individual irregular soldier. 

V ) i*^fUckot_s. The camp barber shoo at Plei M< in II Corps affords an ex- 
ample of ho’v simply graft ern l>e organized. The barber was paid from CIDG 
funds to cut the strikers' hair at no cost to them. If not watched carrfullv, the 
camp commander would move in on this situation by requiring the men to have 
a slip of paper from his office to give the burlier before he cut their hair. Ten 
piastres was paid for the slip. The same racket wa < worked with the tailor 
who was also |nid from CIDG funds to repair strikers’ uniforms at no eosl. 

»>ut the slip of paper .or this service might cost 100 piastres. The sinkers, 
being reluctant to pay this sum. would often destroy a torn pair of trousers so 
that theypould draw another pair rather than pay the graft. 

A) ) The VNSF detachment opened a littie store in camp. They bought 

cigarettes and toilet articles in Pleiku and brought them back on US aircraft 
to sell to the strikers at 100 percent markup. Thi* was countered by the US 
detachment’s setting up another store, retailing the same articles at a very 
small markup. Such indirect control* are more effective than direct accusa- 
tions and also avoid the confrontation* between adviser and counterpart that 
cause the latter to lose fare, ft is no more than petty graft. As surh.it is of 
little .mportance except as an obstacle to rapport. The American tend* to 
despise his counterpart for what he consoler* his dishonesty, whereas the 
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tendency to collocate VNSF and L’SASF C ar.rl R dr ■la.-hm.-nt work me. and hvinu 
jspjcc was least evident in. I CTZ and rose steadily pm< ( edini; south through II 
an.l III CTZs to IV CTZ. Then- seems to be no explanation lor this unless it 
relaUs to a parallelism discernible in the dual mission. In j and II CTZs a 
number of A detachments were assign* d the coequal subsector mission, but no 
H detachments had the sector mission. The attitude of these A detachments 
toward the subsector mission and their manner u! carrying it out ap|H-ared 
perfunctory in comparison with III. and especially IV. CTZ where, because !i 
detac hments were assigned the rorqual sector mission, there was immediate 
Special Forces command interest in A detachment jh rlormance of the subsector 
as well as the CIDG mission. 

Separate. Iiut su])|Kisc'dIy itarallel. planning in the* view of one ex|>cri- 
enred field offirer docs not give the IS adviser an. advantage. He must recog- 
nize that the actual decision is not his. Sitting desk to desk with his counterjiart 
and freely discussing matters of planning and policy lx is in a much better 
, position to urge the adoption of his advice. 

(0\ The CIDG Camp. The observer is impressed with how little the 

I' NSF and LSASF detachments have to do with each other at many CIDG camps, 
ft might lx suppiscd that some cross-cultural social inte raction takes place 
before, during, or after the evening meal at Ixith officer and NCO levels, but 
^thc crtois^rultural barriers and |iav differential are apparently too great. 

Al enlisted leve l there* is virtually no counterpart relation except on 
a duty basis. The IS NCO is paid murh metre than an AKVN company officer. 
The VNSF NCOs and LSASF NCOs have nothing in common beyond technical 
specialties. It is rare indeed ‘.o see one of the latter in the* I S team house. It 
is much the same at officer level. The camp commander is seldom seen 
socializing informally in the team house over a glass of beer. 

<11 Social interaction is vertical within detachments, not horizontal 
between them. Each detachment generally keeps to itself, and In the case of 
many US A detachmei.t > daily existence in the* team house is informal to the 
point where officers and men are scarcely distinguishable except when one in- 
dividual uses “sir to address another. In some ramps enlisted team members 
art habitually ou* of uniform. In undershirts or bare to the waist, even when 
they sit down to the "vening mra<. 

l&i ' This relax.' ilon ot th** outward manifestations of gixxl discipline may 
be due to youth and inexperience. Detachment command* i s with less than 4 
years' service were encountered. Because promotion to tlic rank of captain 
comes after such a brief period of service nowadays, arriving A detachment 
executive officer replacements often have very little eyocrienre. The officers, 
however, are well trained and capable of assuming responsibilities that add up" 
to much more than those ot company officers in infantry units. 

° ' /CT" There is another aspect to this youthfulness. There were indications 

that some of the Spreial Forres older team sergeants in the CIDG camps In 
one CTZ were able to have their way in small matters whether the detachment 
officers liked it or not. Having served and known one another In Special Forces 
for years, they have tended to operate a sort of rlosed-rireult secondary ad- 
ministrative net with their friends at the control levels. This type of wituathm 
Is bound to arise from time to time in any command, but it points up both the 
nr€>d and wisdom for assigning mature rom|unv- grade officers to S|«'rial Forces 
A drfarhm«*fitft. 
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of operations to the decree* that 5 SFGA has 1 '' ‘ ,, ''' ll,or anJ influence the conduct 
of its detachments (which in o L h , ,,aV!n ^ control 

but only advise the VNSF detachment") UQ V^FCa T "" ^ C 1D ° aSM ' ,s 

whole C1DG program actual k- ,. v ,„. • ’ , *" F0A * , t, auso »t supjxnts the 

in fact as it could if it were oifiriali “ ,OUt as . nm ~ , ‘ ,omro1 operations 
(U) The r l i h ,ly repossessed of opt rational control. 

has perfected command and ^oXo?pn^^Tes w/th^n 11 °" ”* C !P G °* ram 
and coordination relations between 5 sfca „„ nw, h "i. 1 Rroup and command 
MACV, I and If Field Forced „ d ... mIf ,k ^ la,,d and -' on th <' ««»«-. 
corps commanders. ‘ d 1,1 MAF> th ‘‘ VNSF ron, mand and the AH VS 




Chapter 5 


vs An my spccial rowers in thf sfctor 
AND sriesr XTOH AIA’ISOWY wolfs 


ohicin 

U'» The l’S Military Assist. m< e ( on.inand i>< : in to assign I S advi^e^s n» 
sect 4 **' com n'.ihdt is tprovince chie|>l .<• *< ip alter The Seen tarv oj !)« fepM autn*.- 
rize ri tins sti p «m It* !)i rrmln*r 1 :♦»» 1 . In tin .summer of L«C>4, alfrr v.j r« 
tests in •*« v* r.il districts. th- C«*mrnand< t . VS Military Assistance 0»ntR..im!, 

\ iilnam • ( OMl S\IA( \ * >u ( id« d with (ii.vi rnnimt «*f Vietnam (f»VN) and I S 
Mission rotu urn nn- to supplrmi nt the t's M-rtor advisory program at sub- 
sector le\< 1 it; i luht critical provino > and in selected subsectors in others, 
tlr, military parlance province ,:t.d district be* unic sector and subs* dor and 
the province am: disLirt rhi« Is in their military roll arc* rrfer r cri to as so» tor 
and su»>sertor . * *«.and« rs.: In Si pti mber he pi ovi.h d uuidanre to the Corps 

Se nior Advim r> • «-n< i rnnva the d.nii s of f tie subsector advisory teams' that 
wei c tltr-n bcim: ,i>»Uii d. 

Military Assistance* C*o“*imand. Vietnam, Subsector Tram 

(V ) Tin' standard team, which could be* altered (h t seldom wa? v to meet 
specific needs in each Corps Tactical Zone tCTZ* within the total all*v atior. of 
personnel for such duty, was c»*m}>.sed of fr e individuals as shown in the 
a< companvihL! tabulation. 


Duly i^m.u ni . 


It nk t»r ,»di 


Subsector adviser 
AtiriiiUn! r 

OfM i anon*/ imellitn rw <> 

Kti pan! 

MoIm .iI adviM f 
H.iiJki ojii rat or 


M au»- /captain 
Cap; .on, in (Tenant 

F-b 

K-« 

*>5,« 


(U 1 t-afer a sixth mcml^r was added. an F-G Ipjd- weapons infantry 
adviser who usually work* d with the Perioral Forres P,»pular Force s (RF PF*. 
The teams worked under the dire'ipm o( sorter advisers to t roaden the < ov« rap- 
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of the sector advisory program by assisting the subsector commander and his 
staff in the condurt of the local counterinsurgency campaign. Teams were 
directed to give attention specifically to the local RF/ PF personnel situation: 
the local intelligence system; military plans, operations, and training: informa- 
tion, psychological warfare, and civic action prugrams~in short', all matters 
“that conti ibute to . . . eventual pacification of the area and to rendering the 
Viet Cong political- military apparatus ineffective. " 1J 

(U) Sector advisers benefited enormously from the introduction of the* 
subsector teams. Information respecting Me actual state of affairs in the 
districts had txvn meager; it consisted largely of what sector commanders 
chose to pass on to sector advisers. Subsector advisers were able to provide 
current information hitherto virtually unobtainable for lack of a IS presence 
In the district capitals. Subsector advisers would also be able to check and 
report to sector advisers on the compliance at district levM with ordt rs and 
directives of sector commanders. 

Requirement for US Army Special Forces Participation 

(U) By the end of 1964, 103 MACV subsector advisory teams ./ere posi- 
tioned and functioning. The new program so strengthened and increased the 
potential of the sector advisory system that MACV wished to expand it more 
rapidly than the arrival rale of advisory personnel permitted. Because this 
was before toe deployment of US combat troops to Vietnam : with the attendant 
expansion of the US logistical capability, it was sometimes diffcult for MACV 
to support its advisory teams. Reliance had to be placed on Army, Republic 
of Vietnam (ARVN) supply channels. In remote districts whrre there was no 
ARVN presence, team resupply was uncertain. An obvious partial solution lay 
within the existing capabilities of the 5th Special Forces Group, Airborne (5 
SFGA) with its responsive logistical support system, it might be feasible to 
assign a dual role to operational A detachments collocated with district head- 
quarters. 


Pilot Project 


(U) MACV J3, who was responsible for managing the sector-subsector 
advisory program, decided to undertake a 3-month feasibility test with two 
A detachments. One was at An Phu in Chau Dor Province, but it was the 
experience of Del A- 331 at Camp Dan Thang, 1 km from Tinh Bien f capital of 
the district of the same name in Chau Doc Province, that seems to have been 
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the deciding factor. Tinh Bicn is adjacent to the VC-infested Seven Mountains 
area athwart the Cambodian border. 

(C7 K new detachment commander, CPT Charles J. Mendoza, arrived in 
mid-November 1964 to find that he had a border-surveillance mission and a 
populated operational area of delta terain comprising Tinh Bien and Chau 
Phu districts. The VC were active. In December 1964 they ambushed 
a 2'/,-ton truck returning to camp with a strike force platoon, killing 5 and 
wounding 20, and also destroyed a PF village outpost. On 1 February 1965. 
Det A- 331 was provided with civil affairs augmentation of one officer and two 
enlisted men and was assipied the subsector advisory mission. The district 
chief was a French-speaking captain of 12 years’ service. He had two RF 
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. .«„P ant. ■> In. posts. him p> plat.»on and nine PF squad 

•’ 1t>. V( respond. .1 to the enlarged role of the US ASF 

,;f *' n ‘ " ***■« TIn n.'M-ll.nik Imrdcr company wPI.sI.hnI 

t.. In a V< Main Force company. 

' *’* " ,s "tn, .,ti hi. communication. and tire support lietwcci. 

*' '' ' 1 " ' ‘ ,,t ‘ * II' 1, 'tnl..- I* >»•.-. • \*. i. gradually solved with experience. 

’ ‘ *i «>»- i >'>■•>- * . ..f. » l(x > » 4 , , stal.lishi d at subsector hi ad- 

i .« . V t,, II,. It M at ih. C Ilx; camp. The lattei ft. us 

‘ ' 4 / l,! ‘ !> -• ' ’ ' • o»‘P.ar:e|s, | ., t the first time intelligence col- 

! ' I • aPp.irt. fs aii.l lateral disscnhnation could be 

' y ' ’* 1 if- I|., si tilled to pass as friendly operations 

,! * ' ' '' ' ’ 1 * ' ' • i' > •hti.n.c h J F< hit thousand refugees voluntarily 

' * !”■• tt ,: i:fc o| th. s. t. n Mountains area as the ability 

' ‘ ’ ' * • ’ ' -n 1 ii if, and perlorm civic actions increased. 

'' 1 * , ' 11 v '^ V a. i . pled tin dual-role concept alter 
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* <1 
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■ ' If. : < nti.m.M d, I On la April l!.f,5, after 75 
* * ' I /•* H" Iuil« .1 ai. analysis n| tin* suhscctor mis* 

' ' ** ”*-it. d t as t < to | fn.it the detachment capa- 

■ . o.. t id. i - *um< ill. in' . n i'sion was strengthened by the 
? ' ‘ *“ l •• • f- ,, iv loir. 1 tn planning ,iik 1 execution of ciVjc 
' '■ t «• >l.t it* d l.d.nn. medical and civic action pro* 

I * * . f • . ... rated in. n a*, d iHingness on the part <4 the 

" '* ' ■ i W to; . tr.< t -a ith .« hi tter coordination of roller* 
l- ’ '' ' ' r, ,! 11 '• < ' *oi ; lit irr.pt nved results in intelligence. 

! ‘ • i do i .>.'e . In Ins overall evaluation he 

,d'. is.. I \ t a si. was A. II suited to t'F ASF and that the 
: * o • . ili.iii.-e ami sulisectoi . were complementary. 


\s-!.,\M|S! ... >|| |i,t 4 \Ml -t lisM folt MISSIONS 

i"i' *|i»i\i l . i|>t I > |i| | u UMtM s 

^ — ^>*^M \. \ .t ! in. in. hat. Iv i>« y.m to use A d. ta. l.mcnts to expind the sub- 
se, lor advisory propran. and its., to assicn the sector mission to several P 
<« tael. meets Alter an analysis of tt„ dts|si S ition of A detachments in all CTZs 
th. additioc. il mission was assice. d to th.n e located near suhscctor headquarters 
t..at had no M.V V advisorv team. The H detachment at Chau Doc that controlled 

ry! \u* w' U ‘1* T, " h ,J *' " W ‘* J ’ l,u ' xt clor advisory mission on 1 May 1965. 

On IK May MAC \ J3 annoanei d in a letter to the Corps Senior Advisers'* the 
rompl. ti plan, already I* ini; implemented, for 1965 deployment erf subsector 
advisory teams. Sixty- seven new teams were to be. or had already been 
dcployt'd m 1965. Of these, 29 wool I be US ASF with other c. current missions. 

Four additional detachments on TP' from 1st SFCA on special RF/PF traininc 
missions in Pinli Dinh Province would temporarily assume the subsector role 
unti rein ved In MACV teams. D. plnyment of the MACV teams would not be completed 
until Deecm 1 st, hut all USASF teams, most of them already in imsition. would 

, ' r ^' r ;' ,,onjl *'? 1 Ju,v - Slx °* ,h * USASF teams replaced MACV teams deployed under 
the iaG4 authorizations, releasin': the latter for redeployment. 
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on C "" wu "“' "' Port. 5 • . GA do. d 15 July- slaO s thol 

' " “ 5 "f"' “ rrr "'<• win, n„. advis „ rv mi . sl „„ 

£^t?cS£*T A " ,h " ,nrm,r •* » o 

Dy th-Ud J 3, ‘“"'T «* » ™ '•"<>■ 

133 MACV subsector t.. m c n ? * J< ,nu n,s *‘ ,h a sul, *ertor mission and 
sul.Mdor It,, ms. Six R detachments had a sector mission.* 

The Dual Role at Chau Dir 

renecuU T wme pni? <>, D dt ' , -* < ' hmcnt lJ flrsf 6 months with the sector mission 
Ire evkSni^K thUSiJSm and 8ensc ° f accomplishment in the dual role til 

eft ec t i vemos sTol^ a 1 ^ a s!s cd s— C IDG ^ RF^ P F 

ZT!P%2L ,nm T T* “• «»»>” 

• ,n ice* «r. PF, Vietnamese Special Forces (VNSFi ■.«, ncicr 

dicated that the VC »| a .l ? 5 * ‘ A 0800 inf(,r mal»on received in- 

io the «„ f VC P , ** *° 1,01(1 a meeting that evening. A patrol waa sent 

mated 30 VC. Zu^VrTkiuJl^ i^e^ured” ^ eS, ‘“ 

The Program Levels Off 

volved (see Table n a « ** *,* C ?* thc °P t ’ ra,,ona l detachments were in- 

suited »«td.T . * ‘ A p^ * ^ra, offiror suggested that USASF were so well 

^ssssssss-^ 

» June 1966 was no greater than at the e„2Tl 9 « m acv 


^ a iyc^tfon rf the ^tor/&bsector Program 




5 SFC A , i«^I er C0 ® - * er J"* * much larger role than had been proposed for the 

unwise ufi a *°^^|^^^^ 0r ^^^°^^^^^^' th c^r^ram 9 U 6 s*iufd bp°' 

to increase significantly the number of USASF detachments assigned the 




dual mission. MACV expected the subs. < tor advisory role to tcrcomc n,«rc 
domandini: us H. voluti.marv Development aetiv.fn •„ intensified. fS-isr A 
dota< hmrnts in the dual role mu !.! find tin in an equivocal position- 

un.Dk' to properly ni -rut.* both the ClDG (or Uo d, r survcluanm ) and th. sri>. 

<• 011 * 1*1 |y ? S | h ' ' S | t * * UnJ ' ,h ‘ Cm ‘ u,) , This reasoning was ‘ 

Dnoudu.l l .r rs ? * ‘ '••« *'nH>nt with tin sector mission. The d. mauds 
rlmnVlIon l s A £? r V ,,,n ‘ UKl ** (,v,s(,r V ‘ask* in addition to 

Zr" 1 v ,i xt;?r:r ,n v ?* 1 mwm •*<* <*"«** « 

r to an 1 Mint that they could do justice to neither. 

arkiiowliHiCd lw off?' 'T P < wisc,, ' m ‘“is reasoning. It wasgcncrallv 
f k *’ ** offll<, rs concerned that detachment invariably emphasized 

<n.e mission at the expense. however slight. of the other. Few A detachment 
• ommanders, |» chaps „o„r in I and U CTZs. eould regard the two missions .s 

w ?n ??d'1? P - ,r,1, ;;" Jr,V dUr ‘ n -' FYCT wh ‘ " 5 command emphasis’ 

was plac id aruHiuiv.K alU on combat o ( h rations as a necessary means of es! D- 
lislung security for the p»opl,.. es.ao. 

(I * Tin M \( V study resulted in MAC'V Directive 32'.- 15 of 4 July l"C,*V 

r , Pr, " r,, ’''' 1 '‘ " ,d "'<■ "rilaniz Hum ...d <k'pi..v»u nt 

, ^ , 1 VSA ' r p.rtirula,,v l.,d 

arias of limited security Iterajsc of th.-ir responsive logistical support system* 

ih * WN ’ n ‘ i,H MA( V could tTmoreread.- 

Da-In n sol T t a ” d '•"•vine speeifie Revolutionary 

th< -/finif ■ J Fl MJj> i'^ASI d< t.nhments were to be considered for 

u VC iD’it?ir.V , m ‘T"! W ‘ ,, rV Xor,,, Army CNVA) 

dacn^r™ « I- as.smrmi .it of a MACV team unwarranted)* 

Of tr’;', J a" ! S " ,,,U Advis,.,s were re sponsioN- for deciding whic h type 

of team h» deploy in each pi ovine, and district H Vietnam. < Their decision^ 

l '*»*~’**«*' d MACV J3 to authorizr 

Composition of Advisory Tunis 

ti , .. lL ' Fi, Xitnl, ' v variatioe in tiumlter and skills of team personnel to 
L..ASF ti am structure as set forth in Dirertm 5J5-15’ 7 are shown in Table 2. 
future Participation 

ereL^C^it^ £ |lJ Wr ? r,,W, * 0n * n HOCU,r subsector advisory program 
rrerted at the beginning of 1966. The decline since has bee , gradiul. *t the 

&f'*T*l* itatriiKiit point* up * false ingress ion h»H In some MACV m+tnr 
•dxisorv concerning iIh* availahilify ol ih«* |\SASF lotiiNtical sutmort m 

support jodizt'Oous ssscls »iidi ac HP/ i>r At«u • , i)iti*m to 

*1. „ 6JK , • ucft #g "ftpi . Althout^i »u h «upt>ori was pro\xk*d n 

•eisl or argr-ncy appeared to Justify it. the t SAS! logistical Support svsu aiTould nol 

M .v l :vr tvly ° r p y rp<,w ' s ° ,h, r ,h;,n ih* support of th. CIDO program. 
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svs.cm may tie likened In a committer without a chairman. It did not work. 
Province chiWu on tU'ii iwn initiative frequently sought the advice ol their 
military advisers on nonmilitarv matters. 

(U> In 1966 with the erratum the Ofln e of Civil Op< r atnms (OCO) in 
Saigon to control and coordinate the programs of all CS civil agencies upder 
the US Mission, in OCO representative .usually tin* former l-S Agency lor 
International Development (USAID) representative ' was a|>poinled in each 
province. Under the new svstrm, sector adviser* had to coordinate their 
advice to province chiefs onlv with <me other l S adviser. This arrangement 
was still insufficiently responsive* however, and on 18 May 19G7 the new US 
Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, announced a major departure from the cstab- 
lished pattern of administration of US economic and military assistance in 
Vietnam. The essence of the change was the destination of either the sector 
adviser or the OCO representative as principal coordinator of all US advisory 
and assistance programs at province level. 

Subsector Adviser 

(U) The subsector advisory team is the US advisory presence at the 
vital district level of govt rnmrnt where the lowest appointed representative 
of the central government deals with the village headmen. The nbsrctor 
adviser implements US assistance at user level; he and his team are the sole 
US advisers to the district chief in both military and civil affairs. The USASf 
A detachment in the dual role— advising a VNSF camp rommandrr with a CIDG 
strike force and a subsector commander with RF and PF assets— is in a posi- 
tion to coordinate not only intelligence collection and coumerguerrilla opera- 
tions Imt also the whole blend of the GVN counterinsurgency effort now expressed 
in the term •Revolutionary Development." The USAS F A detachment commander 
with a dual mission is a key figure in the reestablishment of normal GVN con- 
trol over insecure frontier districts and the conversion of CIDG assets to RF/ PF. 
As such his objective is to work himself out of his job and turn it over to a regu- 
lar MACV subsector adviser. 

Differences Among the Four Corps Tactical Zones 

y) iCf^Thr commitment of B detachments to the dual role has been limited 
to m and IV' CTZs, where all have had sector or subsector missions and some- 
times both. I CTZ had no B detachments through mid- 1967; in 0 CTZ no de- 
tarhment was givm a sector mission. To mid-1967. ARVN corps and division 
commanders in these areas uniformly resisted the aggregation of CIDG and 
sector /subsector advisory missions for fear of the impact on their control 
systems. 

(U) Except in a few district headquarters where an A detachment advised 
the district chief but had no CIDG mission, this meant that about half the A 
detachments in I and U CTZs were assigned two coequal miction* under two 
separate immediate superiors, a faulty arrangement discessed in a later section. 
The A detachments showed more interest and greater accomplishment In the 
subsector role in ID and H/ CTZs, where their controlling B detachments also 
advised ine province chief. Figures 10 and tl show the chains of command of 
A and B detachments in the dual role. 
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probability is th.it fewer detachment* will have a dual role, although a require- 
ment for some will proixibly continue until the end of hostilities. This is in 
accord with the thinking of IIQ 5 SFCA from the In-pinninp. as dl as with 
MAC Vs analysis of the I'SASF role. On J1 July 1967 tla-re we *» 24 A detach- 
ments with a subsector mission and five It detachments with a sect. - mission.'* 

<U) The 5 SFCA developed its own conci m tor the employment of its 
drt*irhn)rnts in the sector subsector role. It took tin* form of a cycli'* pattern 
rxtrnsion.il to and compatible with the accepted an a development sequence of 
the ClDG program: 

(ii) Establish a ramp in a remote or insecure area. 

(b| Assist and advise the district chief, support Revolutionary Development 
activities, and (mild up Iriral security forces. 

(c) Uhcn countcrcucrrilla operations have rendered the area reasonuhl 
secure. convert ClDG to RF and replace the A detachment with a MACV sub. 
sector team. 

^ this was no new concept. The turnover of ramp assets to 

local authority after .iitj development operations had achieved area security 
was implicit in the ( IDG program from 1962 onward, but camp turnover Is fore 
1965 usually meant, quite simplv. camp rlos«*out and abandonment of the area 
to virtual V( control. The pro forma planninp and drawn-out negotiations for 
the turnover of a ramp lieiore 1965 seldom resulted in continued productive 
use of the assets by Vietnamese authorities after the ceremonial turnover. 
Operations ceased with the departure of the I’SASF detachment, and much of 
what it had accomplish.** was nullified. The ClDG assets were real enough, 
but because the means available to the province and district chiefs in terms 
of funding, leadership, desire, and sound procedures for conversion wen* so 
meaner, then* was little likelihood that local GVN officials could take over 
point: concern and keep it pomp. With the inaupuration of the subsector 
advisory* propram the prospects were much br«phfer for successful ClDG camp 
turnover and conversion of personnel to RF PF. 
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SKCTOlt/St BSKCTOR ADVI.SOUY OPKKATIO.V 

(U) To this point, this chapter has dealt with the sector subsector pro- 
pram in terms of the statistics of I’SASF participation. In the following papes 
the context in which advisory teams ojeralc is analyzed. 

Sector Adviser 

<U) The sector advisory propram was implemented tn 1962. At that time 
US advisers were prone to assert that there were *43 counterinsurgencies* 
because of the power and the authority of each province chief in his own 
jurisdiction. The sector adviser s task was then more c ircumscribed than it 
is now. His Job was to advise the province rhtrf in his military rapacity as 
sector commander. 

(U) The civil apencies of the US Mission assipned representatives to 
advise province chiefs in nonmilitary (mcludinp police) proprams. All US 
representatives were supposed to coordinate their several advisory and 
assistance proprams, military and nonmilitary, at the province level. The 
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(U) Ff 1 1 —Ctwnoi^ •! MACV USASF A4vtt+ry Tetmi in tkt CTZ: 

THt B DttockmtM i* tkt Dvol Role 

(Ui Nevertheless it is apparent that the B detachments in W CTZ in thr 
(Ajat rolt*. *ith thi ir A detac hnx*nts assigned rorqual missions where appropriate, 
were heavily involved in Revolutionary Development eve n l<cfore the B detach- 
mrnt rommaod< rs l>c,rame the senior advisers to their province chief sector 
commander*. The B detachment commanders tended to sin^ularize the dual 
mission in ii ronsdriirtivr way in the environment ot pure insurgency /counter- 
insurgency In which la rue- scale eonventional ope rations did not impart. As 
one successful B detachment eommandcr observed In May 1967, "Every VC 
ftuerrllla we kill is in support of Revolutionary Development.’ a statement 
with m'hieh MO 5 SFCA would nave concurred. 

Del B-34, Sonc Bo. April 1967 

(U) Del B-34 at Sonu Be ir Phuoe Lonn Provinre. the northernmost in 
Dt CTZ. affords an example of the complexity of the task that confronted a B 
detachment commander with a dual mission. Phuo^ L'»nu Province wa« overrun 
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u:> The do.il rolt hjs prntuMy hern most • If «*« -lively performed in IV 
CTZ, where in 1W7 the rnmlut * nvirunmevit Mill evidenced a pattern that no 
Inn^r obtained in the other CTZ*. The flat terrain with few* roads and mam 
viterway*, inundated duritu: the height <4 the rainy M ason, was a fartur In tin 
different' t. but of move Mizni'ieamr was ihr ahse^^r of ITS Army and other 
I* tee Wnild Military Assistance fonts (FUMAT) and the VC/ NVA Main Form 
units they sick to destroy, in IV CT 7 . it was still insurgency counterinsur* 
$»enry unadulterated by the su|>erpoMtion of lart't * st ale FWMAF convrntion.il 
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operations that take precedence. Rarely in IV CTZ have USASF -advised CIDG 
or RF forrt-s eome under the operational control of a US commander for a 
strictly military operation, as distinct from counterguerrilla operations that 
are inseparable from the pari/iceUan program. In IV CTZ, CIDG operations 
other than those conducted under the bordcr-surveillmre mission (even these 
are really denial operations) have been essentially clearing operations in prep- 
aration for, or securing operations in support cf. Revolutionary Development. 

Participation in Revolutionary Development 

(U) Tlie attitude of HQ S SFGA and the company commanders in the four 
CTZs has been mixed, largely negative, with respect to ary but a marginal role 
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<U) The axis of the province runs southeastward from the t 
border with the south* «strrr» Imundarv no the Mekong River and the desolate 
and infertile Plain of Hrrdji to the north. The Prminre lias 40 km of land 
b >rd«*r with Camlndij. uf the pc<y>le live on lb* nrh agrirultural land 

alone the r*vcr. The terrain i* flat—at no point dirn it rise more tlun 10 ft 
abtnr sea level. There are four prior ipal routes of east* went communication: 
the Mekong; Highway 14 from tmrthwevt to southeast the length i*f the pioviner. 
parallel to the river; and two canals that cross the province, running due east 
from lire Mekong (nee Fig. 12), The road mas rut by the VC near the junction 
with Highway 4, the route to Saig<*i, and the peasant* of this potent ially pros- 
perous province mere unable to market their produce there, at leant mitliout 
paying a VC tax. Tin* only other may to reach Saigon by surface travel (except 
via the South China Seal is by canal, twit theme m-atcr route* mere largely con- 
trolled In* the VC. A new ramp mas under construction near My At* to reestab- 
lish GVN control along tin* northernmost canal. 


tlM fV fore March 19f»7, when Dct p-43 bpok over the’ dual role, MACV 
advisory teams had Issn unsigned in the province and districts. There mere 
two A detachment* in tt»r province, controlled directly h\ the eompany at Can 
Tbo. but tv* H detachment. 

(V)j?f Friendly Tro<*p*. In the spring of 1 <*j 7 there were neither FWMAF 
nor AHVN troops in the* provit«e« , although an ARVN infantry tuttalinn entered 
M occasionally to go through the motion* of a search- and- destroy operation, 
ft/ ) JPf~Tht n mi rv three A detachment ramps, two o| them in the dual role. 
MACV *ub*ector tram* were in other districts. All CIDG i amps mere autho- 
rised four strike-foree companies, two reconnaissance platoons, and a PSYOP 
squad \ Mobile Strike (MIKE) Forcrof 800 Chineseand Carntmdians mas l<* ated 
within the provinc e but mas controlled by D Co at Can Tho, The province had 
23 PF companie s, 87 PF platoons, and 64 squads for a comlmned total e»f 10.000 
paramilitary rifle*. CS Army aviation, a M1LPIIAP team* tmo Air Force FACs, 
an intelligence team, a naval assault group, and a tsiat company provided 


support. 

/ \ Troops. No known Main Force unit* wen* in the* province, but 

there ma* a pren incial battali<xi~thr S02— with four companies, one of the m a 
mrapon* company. Each of the five distric ts had in addition a district mobile 
company. Small guerrilla units mere stationed in the* vi.iages 

(U) Revolutionary Development. Five Revolut ionary Development Team* 
(RDT) m'ere in the province. Its authorized strength of an RDT if 52. 36 of 
mbc o are security personnel. The role of the military (actually paramilitary) 
Is to support Revolutionary Development by seeking out and eliminating VC. 

An example of tne positive influence of the USASF advisory effort In the prov- 
ince is reflected In an Incident that occurred on 18 March 1967. An RDT * 
attacked and overrun. Several memlier* of the team were killed. Including 
three girls. The team was withdrawn and reequipped aid was back on site and 
functioning within a few hours. Without the US advisory presence at sector 
level the team would undoubtedly have been withdrawn permanently and the 
project ended. 

(U) An RF training center Is located In the province, but at a time when 
the RF was becoming increasingly involved In Revolutionary Development the 
training center did not Include such instruction in its curriculum. The sector 




In* the VC in 196f>. The GVN has slowly, been regaining t -out ml mik e. The 
Stieng triU . a lta< kwurd one, comprise s 40 percent oi thr sparse p*ipul.iti<«n. 

In April 1967 imlv tin* an as imrm'diub ly surrounding tin prnvinr e and district 
capitals were lairlv secure. 

(U) NVA units moved through the province in transit to other areas hut 
the immediate threat was the estimated 1000 local VC. A VC company in each 
of the four districts directed its < llorts toward nulhlxin/ IN olutionarv Develop- 
ment. A new CIDG ramp was !>ci»tg .ei*««st reeled very rapidly m previously 
untouched terrain at Punard in Ha' southern part of the prmince. It would take 
only 30 days to complete. US engineers were completing a strip beside the 
campsite that would take a C-123. A US infantry liattalion was in the \irmity 
to protect the engineer*. Throe Hevolutiouarv Development Team* were de- 
ployed and a fourth was undergoing training at Yung Tau. Five Montagnard 
team* were also performing revolutionary Development among the Stieng. 

(Cl A recently assigned lieutenant colonel commanded Advisory Team 94 
at Song Pe. It* principal element was Det P-34 with augmentation for the 
sector mission Table 2). Det P-34 controlled four A d< taehmonts. all 
with CIDG and subsector advisory missions, ene of them with an addilimal 
border-surveillance mission. Advitairy Team 94, however, included other 
advisory assets, as shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


A<h isory unit Ol beers, men 


US Air force Forward Air Cool roll* r if AC) team U r, 

MACY inn lhgmc« n am :*/4 

Military Public Health Assistance Program 
iMILPHAPj team 4 M 

ARVN infantry advisory team 2/2 

Ranger battalion advisory te am 2 2 

US Army signal battalion team 0/12 

Aerial port tram 0/4 


(U) The officer commanding Det B-34 and Advisory Team 94 was provided 
with these special advisory and technical elements to function as sector adviser 
in addition to controlling four CIDC camps. The activities incident to rapid con- 
struction of a new camp and the’presence of a US battalion and ARVN infantry 
and ranger battalions in addition to RF/PF units to support Revolutionary 
Development obviously required the sector adviser/ P detachment commander 
to put in a full day 7 days a week. 

Det P-43 at Cao Lanh 

(U) Cao Lam. is the capital of Kien Phong, a province with a population 
of about 300,000. AL>ut 28 percent of the population Indongs to the Hcu Hao 
minority sect, which once resorted to armed insurge ncy but came to terms 
with the GVN after the fall of the Diem regime. Although a minority, the Hoa 
Hao control the proxinee from the GVN standpoint. One hundred forty-two of 
the 216 hamlets, comprising 78 percent of the population, were considered under 
GVN control in the spring of 1967. 
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adviser suin-cdcd m correcting this ;n>.l it. ♦ xjk i m, « p, u-lutinnarv Develop- 
nunt mobile traiinm; team >\1TT' piofi ..hi Ti-- MT : ■ were im mni .-oni HI 
personnel \uio were sent to Samon lor ira.rint ant* rctuniHl to mo\c al">oi tin- 
province instructing HF units m K. volutio.«..i v !Vu ; .,m.«i»l programs an.l 
methods. 

(J> D»‘t B-43 al.se persuaded the province chief to direct Ins district duels 
to adopt the I'SASr offensive. d< tensive concept ;»y establishing a TAOR around 
each Milage where an RDT was located. District l«>jud. tries wore ignored if tin- 
tactical situation made this desirable: The RF/PF anils designated to pro-.ide 
seeurit\ forjthc RDT were ordered to dt tend the village l*y vigorously patrolling 
the TAOR. This was in sharp contrast to the ingrained RF practice of st ito 
defense. ^ 

rational Concept. In the dry season, movement is hclilinrne or 
on foot. Water movement is restricted to canals and rivers, 
but during the rainy season much of the. area lakes on the characteristics of a 
lake. Footmobile operations become impracticable Movement is heiibone 
and wutcrliorne. At .■ mlt boats and patrol air-cushion vehicles (PACVs) can 
mo\e alMut with great freedom. As the first infrequent rains were beginning 
in early May 1967 the sector adviser/ B detachment commanding officer was 
completing his rainy- se ason plan of campaign. He expected the VC to make a 
major effort during V-ay and June, before the high water in July, and believed 
that a mortar attack on 3 May on the half-built floating camp at My An on the 
cross-province canal signaled the beginning of it. During this period the terrain 
would be too soft and v i-t for foolmobility and surface transportation but not wet 
enough for the airboats to move free ly. Most of the VC mats would try to cross 
over to Cambodia by July. The plan, therefore, was to employ both CIDG and 
RF assets to (a) seal off the Cambodian border in the Hong Ngu District, (b) 
sweep the province to force the VC units to concentrate and isolate them in 
their strongholds, and (c) systematically attack and reduce these strongholds 
when the terrain became sufficiently wet for the airboats. 

(U) A few PACVs, all that were available in-countrv. were used on a trial 
basis with great success during October- November 1966. More were • xwted 
to be available for the 1967 campaign. MIKF Forces and boats would be con- 
centrated at Cac Lanh. An airtwat site, bormed and bunkered, was just >eing 
completed. Land, air. and water operations employing joint strike force and 
RF assets were to be launched from Cao Lanh. 

(U) These examples indicate the scope of the command and the advisory- 
tasks of the B detachment in the dual role. They -'re typical of other B detach- 
ments in 111 and IV CTZs. 


Coequ ality 

(U) The concept of two coequal missions for an operational A detachment 
is valid provided the detachment is under the operational control of an immedi- 
ate superior who is also charged with both missions This precludes subjecting 
the detachment to the conflicting pressures of two immediate superiors, each 
striving to obtain the utmost from the A detachment to acromplish the partirular 
mission with which he is charged. The com ept of coequality is a dubious one. 
however, when it involves two dissimilar missions under two immediate supe- 
riors. The principle was stated categorically lor.g ago: no man can serve two 
masters (Matt. 6:24). 
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its coverage to districts unsafe for MACV advisory teams. Some B detachments 
were assigned the subsector role on the same premises, n detachments seem 
to have been assigned the sector role, however, largely for the reason that all 
or most of the A detachments under them were assigned the subsector mission. 
This arrangement was limited to III and IV Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) and it 
worked well, especially in the latter, where the war still retained the charac- 
teristics of insurgency/ counterinsurgency before the commitment of US troops. 
In land II CTZs the A detachments in the dual role worked for two masters and 
the subsector mission undoubtedly suffered, especially during FY67 when 5 SFGA 
placed strong emphasis on operations that killed VC. 

(U) Such is the Vietnam experience of USASF in the dual role, but what of 
the future? The Vietnam context may or may not be duplicated elsewhere in the 
future, and because of the inherent skills and cross-training of USASF opera- 
tional detachments the question of a dual role may again arise. The firm atti- 
tude should be to avoid placing a detachment in the false position of attempting 
to serve two masters. Putting two missions under an immediate superior 
charged with both is a workable arrangement. 

Motiv ation 

(U) Operational A detachments in the dual role in 1 and II CTZs were less 
motivated toward the subsector mission. Some camps were several kilometers 
distant from subsector headquarters, had no permanent representation there, 
and no means of surface transport. In one ramp the subsector role subsided 
into nothing more than providing food for the first 90 days to newly established 
refugee villages, in another the A detachment commander had never met the 
MACV sector adviser. I CTZ lad no B detachments. In II CTZ no B detach- 
ment had a dual role. A detachments with subsector advisory mission in those 
two CTZs had no USASF control detachment with a direct responsibility for 
seeing that the subsector mission was carried out. 

Adequ acy of Team Structure 

(U) B detachment commanders generally considered that they were under- 
staffed for the dual role. MACV and 5 SFGA apparently concurred because an 
extra major was assigned when sector advisers were made coordinators of all 
US advice and assistance, civil and military, at the province level. The A de- 
tachment at full strength was overstaffed by half for the subsector mission 
alone, but instances of this were infrequent after 1965. On the other hand, in 
the spring of 1967 many A detachments were understrength because of 5 SFGA 
personnel requirements for additional special operations units. The subsector 
mission was the first to suffer when an A detachment with the dual role fell 
understrength. 

US Army Special Forces Partic i patio n i n Revolu tionary Development 

(U) Revolutionary Development cannot take place on the battlefield. In 
areas where US and other Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAF) 
are conducting active operations against VC/North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 

Main Force units it cannot progress and should not be initiated. USASF partic- 
ipation (see also Chap. 12) and motivation at operational levels to participate 




(U) Thus an A drt.ichmont with CTDG/ subsector missions under a P 
detachment with command and control/ sector missions can be expected to 
fulfill the dual role unequivocally, but an A detachment with CIDG/ subsector 
missions that reports to its D detachment for one and to a MACV sector ad- 
visory team for the other is trying to serve two masters. Who should 'sate 
and who should endorse the efficiency report of the A detachment commander? 
HO 5 SFGA did not view with favor a MACV sector adviser's rating its A detach- 
ment officers: yet initially this occurred if the MACV sector adviser was senior 
to the B detachment commandt r. This problem finally disappeared in the sum- 
mer of 1966 when the commander 5 SFGA persuaded MACV that officers of A 
detachments in a dual role should be rated by their B detachment commanders. 

Term ination of the Dual Hole 

(U) A headquarters is frequently tempted to prolong an anomalous arrange- 
ment that has been resorted to as an expedient after the conditions that justified 
it no longer obtain, especially if the arrangement has worked reasonably well. 
Since January 1967 the number of detachments committed to the dual role has 
decreased. Detachment B-31 at Tay Ninh reverted to the single command and 
control mission in June 1967 after having had both sector and subsector missions 
for 2 years. It appears that a MACV team might have replaced Det B-31 earlier 
in view of the reduction in the VC threat resulting from operations by US forces 
in War Zone C and the heavy demands placed on the detachment commander by 
the augmentation of a number of special advisory and technical elements to 
carry out a complex sector/ subsector mission. The assignment of responsi- 
bility on 18 May 1967 to the sector adviser for coordinating all US assistance 
and advice to the province chief was a factor in relieving Det B-31 of its sector 
and subsector missions. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 
Doctrine for the Future 
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his Quarterly Command Report dated 15 January 1966, Col William A. 
rKran, CO 5 SFGA, made the following assessment of the coequal sector/ sub- 
sector role: 


This mission maximizes the gad ol an integrated effort oo the part of the Viet- 
namese to coordinate and cooperate will* their separate forces and agencies in getting 
on with the war. The ISAS! advisor wh wears two hats plays the greatest role in 
integrating the Vietnamese in al! asfiects ol counterinsurgency eifort. The military 
operational eifort is coordinated among CIDG, RF, PF, ARVN, National Police, the 
Navy and the Vietnamese Air Forte. The intelligence collection pools the assets of 
agent nets, National Police and MSS [ Mission Support 


(U) In the situation that prevailed in Vietnam in 1965, USASF detachments 
constituted a ready asset that Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, (MACV) 
could use to aeeelerate the subsector propram and also Lbecause of the self- 
defence capability of US Army Special Forces (USASF) detachments] to extend 
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Chapter 6 

INTK LL1GKNCF. 


»! it -' U) T,US rha,)tPr ana,v ' vs ,iu> intelligence mission of 5 SFGA in terms 
three *"r ^a.VJC,4. The analysis i cast in the frann work ^ 

hreo closely related areas: tin- major obstacles problems tlut have ore 

tha" ' uitrtv r th Crk ‘ rti1 V. im,,h '" U ' ntatiun Ul t,K ‘ mission: the factors 

that underly these problems: and. in terms of existing needs and ca-abilities 

possible steps to ensure an improved intelligence eflort in the future. 

fU The analysis assumes that intelligence is N>th a product- straleirie 
combat, and internal de fense intelligence and counterintclligence-and a pro 

i r ssumed *t ha t*t h * *"' 1 ' int, r ‘»‘ elation, and dissemination It ' 

ls.also assumed tliat the product ami process ar«. inextricably related Thus 

from an operational .standpoint accurate intelligence that is irrelevant Jl, 

useless as relevant intelligence that is inaccurate. Similarly intelligence that 

*':Zl y 1 ,a< ’ k | l .?7 ,n * j" st a - s likely to Is. JoSTmZZ* 

that although credible arrives too late to be of use to the consumer. 


TI1K MISSION: CHANGING INTK1 MGbXCi: HI >)l HlbMKNTs 

. (L * Thp htart a!1 t’f fee live intelligence o|>cration is the relation between 

ptoducer and consumer. Of critic al imjeortance to the establishment and mainte 
..anre of a satisfactory relation is the definition of mission responsibilities 
In the absence of a well-defined set of objectives and prac tical guide lines for 
pui suing them, intelligence personnel at the- various levels or effort c annot 
S Produce finished intelligence that, in the words of one observer will 
qualify as -timely truth well told.’ ' 

«U> In the premise that ends should determine means, it is essential tint 

r «r SU " m “- S r ' leva,t *» « explicit. In the absence u! 

reletant criteria, means may determine ends. or. more precisely capabilities 
arc apt to determine significance. precisely, capabilities 

O' ,L |n ^ h The ’^n^nce missiem of 5 SFGA as defined appears to lave changed 

2S2LT V a P ° r , U l ,961 " 19G7 - As ,n thc ParliPr Period, detachments were ex- 
, , counlcr P arti5 - ««• through them the GVN, to develop an 

indigenous intelligence capability and to target collection activities on the local 
guerrilla and the substructure. Concomitantly. t'SASF personnel were also 
responsible for an independent intelligence and counterintelligence effort re- 
lated to their own security. 
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in Revolutionary Development has varied with the- appropriateness and prac- 
ticability of the effort in the variform combat .environment of Vietnam. In 
many parts of I. U f and III C’TZs where the relatively large-scale operations 
of conventional units made Revolution;* i v Development programs wholly in- 
appropriate even though they were sometimes attempted by the Government of 
Vietnam (GVN), USAST ope national interest and emphasis were geared to those 
of US troops— to kill enemy personnel and destroy enemy mobile combat units. 
But in certain provinces in. the Delta that were not battlefields in the sense that 
the demilitarized zone (DMZ) was. where the enemy was the local guerrilla and 
the GVN presence was principally Chilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) and 
RF/ PF, operations were of the clearing or securing type in support of Re volu- 
tionary Development. In this environment USASF detachments in the dutlToIe 
were properly heavily involved. It would be difficult indeed for a E detachment 
to stand aloof from Revolutionary Development when much of the advisory task 
involved containing and if possible destroying local guerrillas so that several 
Revolutionary Development Teams (RDTs) could g n t on with their tasks un- 
hindered and the villagers with whom they worked, feeling reasonably secure, 
could cooperate* It may be correct to hold that USASF detachments should not 
be committed in such an environment, but this in eifoi i would bo to say that 
USASF detachments should not he committed to a counterinsurgency mission. 

Te,am Concept 

?) sef USASF operational A detachments were deployed to Laos in 1959 and 
were assigned as half trams to train and operationally advise regular Laotian 
units— not quite the purpose for which the A detachment was designed. Once 
again USASF versatility was demonstrated in Vietnam by the performance of 
A and B detachments in the dual role. The essence of this versatility is the 
team concept— selected skilled individuals, cross-trained and integrated to 
form a motivated group. Such a team can take on an unfamiliar advisory 
mission and adapt to it even though the team is weak in some desirable skills 
and possesses others not absolutely required. It seems reasonable to expect 
that USASF detachments will be called on in the future to perform various 
missions in the context of counterinsurgency for which they were not exactly 
designed. This is the unique strength of USASF that sets it apart from the 
rest of the- US Army. 
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r a " d U! * ra<k ‘ ** efforts of A and H dclat hiiM-nis. Tl.. 

rx landed mtelllgcnce program required a revision of all existing direct,,, ■„ 

r Em '"* si * * a “ l» ,a ™< on timely acquisition. aeeu.a.e 

( if\ r <«?^ ii * X<d * analysis, and rapid dissemination to „s» r>. 

Vr JLnfrT»i , ! U i, 5 ,n FlM , *‘ ran "' * rh ' ,Stn i ,Mrunu " 1 - intimately linked with the 
iTi?, taU-lI senre rollertion. and for analysis and d»s M .„„ IB ,. 

ti n at Intermediate leve, , for the t:s ground, for ~es effort as a whole. To 

il'l *’f*n f, miSS r 5 SFGA bnM, « w a «-»l* b il«y Jor internal defense mt. il,. 

^ ™ n ", a r an adw|Ua,r Mr P | nir intelligence orgaiization for its own 
sl^v f‘„r ,h ’ d ha v y ‘Oi- prolesshmally quahfied intelligence personnel neres. 
»ar> for the exjundod intelligence role, ft was feasible to augment with in’clh. 

Sc^^ ,Wt n °‘ k aS,b,< ‘ *° mdkc •«»«■* *■*«*« 


l-nce 


r factors 

S L «"■"«’ ami other related developments of the period run. 

i™ ,^ y f 1 ’ a ™“' d f ° r 14 U rms wf th " ««-d tnr improve d combat intelli- 
Kence. they also reflected the growing involvement of 5 SFGA in a variety of 

other activities directly related to the bup|*>rt of conventional combat ope rations 
Those' ae tn itie s ge nerated pressures that were dive rse in origin, ranging from 
the> assignment of aeklitional responsibilities to I SASF de tachme nts and the; 
ZT , ™™ ma " tk r * *° P ,a «- So cial Forces detachments directly under 

’ £r ril t mandS , !l ar< d 5 SFGA by ,hc rhan « jn « character of the 

»ar itself. These increasing de mands, especially the requirement to expand 

k letter proje cts, neressiuted a thinning out of the A detachments. 

^r^Ldh^Tvit^.L "'’'u ° f U J‘‘ m wn tWO ° r thro<> mtn «hort of authorized 
1" • ' th<> ° f ^ CTZ » h<> ""»*• « >f the , S combat presence 

promised an ex|tansion of intelligence support functions at the expense of 
activ, ties that before 1965 were the basis for the t'S AS F present the RVN 
, . . ,u "crognition of the need to stre ngthe n combat intelligence capabilities 
and to enlarge the Intelligence effort against the communist infrastructure 
caused a transformation in the intelligence orientation of 5 SFGA. The shift 
‘ f ,, /| or,tus .* a * lbt> result of a conscious decision than the consequence 
of the imposition of added responsibilities on 5 SFGA following the arrival of 
IS combat forces. An im|iortant factor lies in the access of US field com- 

lhe decision- making process resulting in the increased subordinaiion 
,,r °f aai ,o lht l S command and control apparatus. The eombina- 
tion of the need lor more and be tter combat intelligence and opportunity as 
reflected in the ability of t'S commanders to secure the services of US ASF 
personnel to meet this need, prompted a reallocation of human and material 
resources and a realignment of intelligence mission priorities. 

importance of access becomes more apparent if viewed in the 
context of t^ producer-cotisumer relation. Before 1965. when the intelligence 
mission of 5 SFGA was primarily advisory in character, the principal con- 
sumers of the product were the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) and 
.1* I SASF itsrif. With UW bullhiip ol IS l»r«.7h.r. ... , t^dc^cr 
snd compc tition ensued between the ARVN and US field conimanders not only 
lor the intelligence product but for operational control of the CIDG strike forces. 






Tin* pi obit ni is ni'in tlian une of ejnpiutsis. it coiavms the nature ol the i on- 
fliel itself and. by implication. the intoi inainma] requisites to deal clfcrtively 
^ith the ( hullcn^i’ of insurgency — a question <•§ the re.evimcv i»i the lo'.f ili^uuc 
product. 

(b) Relevancy may Ik delmed a* a him* tba. of threat, rather than }* n ciwd 
threat. Ideally the two art one. When »rrelev.incv develops in me intelligence 
prndut l there l*as been a neettless e> peruhe.:**! <>♦ resources directed against 
tht* symptoms ol insurgency rather S:tmi i nso. 7 *u* consequi nces tor 
the implementor til the iulcilic.cncr. mission ;uo n*j ss eiitica! because the 
1 eputation of tht* producer is lied to ihe quality of the product, jv .1 as the quality 
the product is a function of the wi!!in\»n< s>s ol the consumer to act on it. In- 
telligence of a type that e;;|>cricnce reveals »o he irrelevant is like!/ to in 
ignored, and when this happens the mission !>t comes irrelevant. 

(V) This is by no means to surest that the intelligence pj odu. rd by 5 
SFGA is ignored or that tlu* mission has i >* * * a discredited in the eyes of the 
consumer. It is to surest that with P« buildup *f Vi> comoat forces the ten- 
dency ins born to view the l;»r« nl to the RVN as esscntiuijv military in nature 
anct conventional in torm. ami •.«» surest that such a vm w is an eversimplific.s- 
tion in which military operations by NVA and VC Main Cone units arc the most 
obvious, but not the most serious, aspect oi the threat to the C JVN. Finallv. it 
is to surest that the intelligence mission of 5 SFGA as carried our was in- 
creasingly reoriented in accord nice with this view, with too much emphasis ' 
placed on combat intelligence anti too little on internal defense intelligence. 
Toward the end of tht- period unde r reviiw. 1/ »v.e ver , js tnc contribution of 
the intelligence auument.it ion iHVsonnel was :eflecled in increasing eilit ienev 
of pioc* ss and relincimni of prinaut. MACV and -*roup headquarters gave in- 
dications of a rem vt d tmphi.sis on tht art a uVvt lopment and internal detente 
intell igenci effort. 

(b? It is easy to atls ibutc delects in t inti liege ih*i» product to short- 
comings in the process and to blame l. S combat commanders for ut-Iizing USASF 
capabilities i:i supjiori of their operations »ad the VSASF i\self lor willingly 
becoming involv' d at ike fwprnm «•; the «>: i^ir.al mission. Such explanations 
emphasize the obvious whib igtvu u.y. the basic problem of a foreign military 
ftuce tnat must gather intelligence* in an alien and hostile environment. His- 
toj it ally . VVi stern military expeditions i ; • such a situation have invariably re- 
cruited indigenous personnel who. .n addition lo »tner services they provided, 
aett d as an information channel fiom and to th- local population. VS combat 
forces waiving in Vietnam lound that lit ASF had already devt lo|H*d such assets. 

l&n ' Tlie problem lor VS combat haves was particularly acute in areas 
win re the insurgents were indigenous to the l oiritn and where time lud afforded 
Mum opportunity to dcvclo . their elaborate covert infrastructure. When, as 
in this instance, the foreign combat forces lacked both experience in the collec- 
tion of internal defense intelligence and an appi cciatiun of its significance. and 
when tfu GVN for its part was not anxious to hav*' the US troop units probe 
into sensitive matters, the tendency was for IbSASF to ncrepl the demand of 
ar< .i commanders for combat intelligence or for sup])ort service's related to 
conventional rations and to rati noiize this acceptance by assuming that 
w hat was ‘being collected was \k foil ought to be collected, or what was being 
done was wha* ought to i>e d* me. 
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(U) What changed during tht* period was the nature and magnitude of the 
conflict and the nature and extent of American involvement. As the war became 
more conventional in character and the buildup of US forces attained significant 
proportions, the intelligence mission of 5 SFCA as carried out underwent a 
gradual transformation. 

(U) Before mid- 1965 the defined intelligence mission and the mission as 
carried out were basically the same; with the exception of IV CTZ, such has 
not been the case since*. A noticeable shift in priorities occurred with the 
buildup of the US combat- troop presence. Formerly area development and 
border surveillance and the production of intelligence related to them had first 
priority at A and B detachment levels. Although intelligence gathered by de- 
tachment personnel and their counterparts was reported to other commands, 
this was done in conjunction with and not at the expense of primary mission 
responsibilities. Producer and consumer were the same, l.e M USASF- Viet- 
namese Special Forces 'VNSFJ/MACV- Joint General Staff (.TGS). The intelli- 
gence mission was keyed to a Type II low- intensity insurgency environment in 
which USASF personnel functioned as a separate but integrated component of 
th ' overall US advisory effort. Until 1965 this was compatible with the situation 
in me Republic of Vietnam (RVN). Discrepancies between stated purposes and 
practices were minimal. 

(U) In the second quarter of 1965, however, what had been a Type II low. 
intensity conflict fought bv the Vietnamese themselves with US advisory assist- 
ance and combat support became Typ< ! and more conventional in nature. As 


i*>) 


the character of the war changed so too did the intelligence mission of 5 SFGA 
in actualpractice. 

J&ih* rapid buildup of US forces signaled the beginning of an active 
commitment on the part of the US to the defense of South Vietnam— a commit- 
mont that took precedence over the MACV advisory effort and generated pres- 
sures to subordinate certain aspects of the CIDG program to the needs of US 
combat forces. The intelligence mission is the most striking example. Since 
the newly arrived American units were unfamiliar with the combat environment 
they naturally looked to nearby A detachments with their VNSF-CEDG-P.F/PF 
components as prime sources of intelligence. As time went on USASF became 


involved in a variety of intelligence support activities ranging from the staffing 
of the RECONDO school to the conduct of projects Delta, Sigma, and Omega— 
whose primary purpose was to gather intelligence for conventional forces. 



Augmentation 

^Sf^Toward the end of 1966 MACV decided to exploit the full potential of 
5 SFGA as 9 vehicle to provide combat intelligence to the field forces. The 
group added counterintelligence, collection, and source control branches to its 
intelligence section and established an Intelligence Analysis Center (IAC) in 
each letter company. In October a radio research unit was assigned to the 
group. To upgrade the intelligence capability of 5 SFGA, MACV in the spring 
of 1967 assigned an unnumbered military intelligence detachment of 110 
specialists. Five teams were formed, each containing the full range of intelli- 
gence skills— counterintelligence/counterespionage, collection, analysis, photo 
interpretation, interrogation, and order of battle. One remained at'Nha Trang 
and the others were assigned to the letter companies in the four CTZs to flesh 
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In a situation wher. on * til the consumers possessed access to the decision- 
nuLing and tin others did not. the* outcome was predictable. It as 

in keeping with tlu'M circumstances for the intelligence* mission to becor.e 
leas advisory m character and more directly supj ortive oi the overall tS* 
military effort. That such has not been the case in the IV CTZ is attributable 
to the limited I S prt sence there, which has provide d no basis for competition 
U twecn consumers. 

(L ) The shift in priorities was not entirely the result of pressures by 
la id commanders. |n part at least. USASF contributed to the shift by a com- 
mendable eagerness to assume additional responsibilities, particularly in the 
area of training and the conduct of missions to gather intelligence for conven- 
tional military o|H*rut:i>nr. 

(t ) The reasoning in support of the new intelligence role held that field 
commanders must have intelligence regarding the strength, composition, ano 
deployment of NY A and \C units to condut t successful ojxTations against 
them. Sii ;*e 5 SFGA is part of the IS effort, it must exjxot to be called on to 
sup|>»rt the ojh rations of I S combat forces even at the expense of the advisory 
el Ion. 

(t ) Such reasoning is rational hut irrelevant in two respects. It is the 
reasoning of the conventional warfare environment and ignores the fact that an 
insurgency, even in its nmst conventional phase', retains its unconventional * 
character and that its strength and persistence lies in its viable infrastructure. 
Tims, although it is important to find and fix enemy units ojx.*rating in a given 
area, h is equally inip»rt««nt to continue to gather intelligence about the local 
political military undei ground apparatus that supports and controls these units, 
l. nlc ss this apparatus *.«* rooted nut and desJroyev. in the villages and hamlets, 
the cost of military victory may I** political defeat. 

) iS^The 5 SFGA Quarterly 0]x*rutionai iteport for the period ending 31 
July 1967 states. “Production of tactical On continues to receive priority. . . 
Production of infrastructure intelligence is being upgraded but will, of necessity, 
remain the secondary* effort at present.** ‘ The readjustment of mission priori- 
ties in response to the informational needs of I S co.«j' , at forces had led to the 
deem pha sis of the unconventional side •»! the insurgency with a concomitant 
reduction of effort in collecting, evaluatin'';, and disseminating intelligence re- 
quired for dealing with the political dimension of the conflict. 


INTELLIGENCE PROBLEMS! PRODICT AND PROCESS 

(U) It was observed at the beginning of this chapter that intelligence is 
both a product and a process. If so considered, the human and organizational 
problems that impinge on the intelligence mission of 5 SFGA may be viewed 
in balanced perspective. 

Product 

(U) Even a cursory reading of reports submitted by CSASF detachments 
during the period 1904— 1967 indicates hov the shift in mission priorities pro- 
foundly influenced the type of intelligence collected and processed and reveals 
. also fby its absence) the type ot inhumation that wps net subsequently collected 
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(U) The intelligence product also suffered because of or gar .zational con* 
straints that derived from the subordination of the USASF effort to the* opera- 
lional control of US commanders and the np|»>rtunity thus afforded them to 
utilize the assets of 5 SFGA in support of field forces operations. The arrival 
of US eombat units in the RVN made this subordination both necessary and 
possible. From the standpoint of the successful prosecution of the war effort, 
the command arrangements were fully justified. Since the field force com- 
manders are responsible for the security of their assigned areas, they need 
the authority to coordinate all the resources. 

0\ ^ Whal is justifiable, however, is not always desirable. To accept the 

leed for subordinating USASF units to the operational control of area com- 
manders is not necessarily to accept the consequences of such a move for the 
intelligence process and. to the extent that process and product are interde- 
pendent. for the intelligence product. Similarly, to accejit the validity of 
justifications incidental to the subordination is not to ignore the fact that suen 
justifications reflect the organizational needs of field commanders engaged in 
supervising what was basically a conventional military response to a challenge 
that was and remained primarily unconventional and political in character. 
However much unity of command may have ensured unity of effort insofar as > 
the intelligence collection, evaluation, and dissemination activities of 5 SFGA 
were concerned, the price for unity was an intelligence product ttiat lacked 
balance and an intelligence process that ixrpetuatcd that imbalance. 

■(StThe problem with the organizational arrangements supporting the in- 
telligence mission of 5 SFGA was that they institutionalized a relation that 
ensured the predominance of a single consumer to the near exclusion of all 
others. That there is a need for border and denied-area patrols, a RL'CONDO 
school, and Greek- letter units cannot be denied, and the performance record 
in these fields was an enviable one- so enviable that it led to a demand for their 
expansion. It is in this connection that the organizational arrangements failed 
to provide an effective check against the excessive demands of US commanders 
for the use of the assets. 

t j8t^Thc question is not whether. USASF units can perform combat intelli- 
gence supiwrt services but whether, in terms of the cost to the CIDG program, 
they should be so heavily committed. With the notable exception of IV CTZ. 
where the problem has not yet arisen, the growing involvement of USASF units 
in combat intelligence support activities required personnel who would normally 
function in an advisory capacity in area development activities to be diverted 
to the collection of combat intelligence. 

JStT ' To the degree that organizational arrangements contributed to an em- 
phasis on combat intelligence and the neglect of internal defense intelligence, 
they must be regarded as defective. As long as such arrangements obtain, 
neither augmentation nor improvements in the implementation of the intelligence 
cycle will remedy the situation. On the contrary, the existing imbalance will 
likely be made even more pronounced. In future internal defense situations 
similar to Vietnam, it should be expected that as the need for combat intelli- 
gence intensifies so will the pressures to utilize Special Forces resources to 
meet it. 





I) Tho order of battle of NVA and VC units can be confirmed through 
intcllfgence gathered by patrols and other conventional means. Because of the 

LrmJti C ° mmU,USt V USUr ^ nt warfarc - however, order-of-battle data and in- 
formation on enemy plans can also be collected covertly through informant 
nets and from w-ithin the infrastructure that controls and directs enemy unit 
operations. Although such methods are more difficult to employ, there is 
reason to believe that the yield may be greater in this type of conflict. The 
important point is that the methods of collecting internal defense intelligence 

TyP ° 11 lou ' inU ‘ nsUy ( ' ollf,i{, ‘ can yield both the combat intel- 

by conventional fMfres ^ Type I low-intensity conflict and the 
vital data on the enemy s infrastructure. 

Process 

iho analyzi " i: th0 shUt in missio » priorities and the changed character of 

,>rodu ^‘ “ ls essential to consider the various problems that 

mii itn to°5 SFOa" “ ** ‘“"’‘•"“■“"O" »' 'otolll^nc, 

(U> Personnel. The successful implementation of any mission is largely 
a function of the number and quality of the personnel involved. In tho intelli- ' 

5nd C lr^ , i Uman , fartor assumes a special importance. Individual initiative 
, i r i Sn "' CXt>rt 3 ronsidtrabit> influence on what information is 
collected and how it is analyzed. Objectivity, experience, and training become ' 
more critical at each succeeding stage of the process. As data are refined 

iurtc™*!" h *:i VO ' S , Way t0 inter l>retation. the dependence of the analyst on 
the judgment and the objectivity of subordinate echelons increases. 

Oil The personnel problem can be reduced to the basic deficiencies of 
insufficient numbers and inadequate training. Since the shortage of USASF 
personnel overall m 1967 was related to the growing involvement of 5 SFGA in 
Lml ok f SU,), ? rt ai ’ t,VllM * s - lhc obviuus solution would have been U, terminate 

wuTthe rmr aCt,V,l,CS a " d roturn USASF Personnel to duties more in keeping 
ith the C1DG program. However, too many factors then operated to prevent 

* , l ° thc , sUuation that ex >sted before 1965. These same factors fostered 

the adoption of an alternative solution, i.c.. the use of non- USASF augmentation 
personnelJii^hly trained in combat intelligence. 

V 'TJ!' 1s augmentation enabled 5 SFGA to professionalize its intelligence 
f fort and to provide an intelligence product adequate to the needs of convon- 
tiona US units in the RVN. It nonetheless contributed little to the requirement 

f ° r : and disseminate intelligence on the insurgent infrastructure. 
One of the known characteristics o l the conventionally trained US intelligence 

?« .K er . * d ?^ P distrust of an y re P° rt f rom illiterate indigenous sources, vet 
In this type of insurgency the people arc the prime source. The crux of the' 

r^ b rf.«h? °7 °lu he aVa u labU,ty ° f personnel who by training and experience 
are capable of gathering both combat and internal defense intelligence. 

,,, In V'f.J 1 '!* 1 ana,ysis the on, > r Permanent solution is a fundamental re- 
»ni i . ° f VS , ^ rmy ‘ nte Hipence training. More courses in the collection 
and evaluation of Internal defense intelligence in Army training programs and 

?*r Ce Bcho °’ s wou,d ameliorate many existing problems and would afford 
25f“ f“ rce ? oMicei 8 and p n»‘sted men opportunities to develop their capa- 
•,'JiVi!* bCy0 I ld ! h ° ,CVel thcy can achievc lhrou Ph the limited internal defense 
Warfare " B thly rocelvc as ' 5art ‘heir general training in special 

riijMC) * 
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and operational support needed \r: VS conventional forces when they are com- 
mitted, provision should also he made to c/.sure that Special Forc es will possess 
an undiminished capability to meet its internal defense inteUitvnei* it* eds in 
support of Us own mission. 

) i&t i Such a reassessment may reveal desirable alterations in organization 
&nd preparation to perform the intelligence function. To date there ha> been 
too much emphasis on instructing officers and enlisted men in the collection 
and evaluation of combat intelligence am! iou little on the techniques of c.a T ..*. ;:.g 
^and processing internal defense intelligence. 

J&T Intelligence augmomat on was appropriate only to incit *.: i ihe corn- 
et intelligence capability to meet the requirements of t?ie fi? Id forces. Th« 
need for intelligence specialists capable oi gathering and prr.ct sing irst' i tiul 
defense intelligence was ignored. The subordination of USA?!’ -doiai hm» nts to 
the operational control of US field force commanders should bt reexamined 


with a view' to resolving the problems created by allowing these , omminricrs 
unlimited access to USASF resources. 

(U) The problem of allocation of USASF resources is less one of emphasis 
than of definition: that is to say, there remains a need to reconcile the demands, 
of the area development aspect of the CIDG program with the requirements 
established by MAC V. for supporting US combat operations. Given the limited 
USASF resources, the question arises whether these resources have been put to 
their optimum use. Admittedly the answer to this question involves considera- 
tions that transcend the intelligence mission per se. Such considerations per- 
tain to the role of USASF detachments in a Phase 111 insurgency (or Type I low- 
intensity conflict) dominated by the presence of conventional US military forces. 


A New Role? 

(U) Here the experience of the years 1964-1967 poses another question. 
Has another role developed lor USASF that should be recognized in doctrine— 
the role of organizing, training, and leading indigenous personnel to collect 
intelligence for US ccmbat forces when they are committed in Type I k#w j - 
intensity conflict in an underdeveloped country? The USASF mission in tne 
RVN as originally conceived made no provision for the use of USASF in support 
of conventional US combat operations. The fact that they have betn subsequently 
involved raises the danger lhai the definition of mission responsibilities lor 
future commitments will be predicated too firmly on U.o expectation that the 
same operational patterns shown by events in Vietnam will occur in other areas 
where Special Forces become involved. The danger is one of overcompensation 
in response to an experience that may ultimately turn out to have been unique. 

If, however, a Special Forces group should be deployed elsewhere in a Type II 
low-intensity conflict environment that rises to Type I, it is fairly safe to pre- 
dict that it will be assigned an expanded intelligence mission— to provide com- 
bat intelligence for US combat forces— and that to carry out the expanded mis- 
sions the group will require professionally qualified military intelligence 
augmentation. 
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(l’» Since the rs counterinsurgency effort rrallv got under ua> it Vietnam 
tarlv in 1*.M»2 mu* h rtM'aroh and <lt v« lopi.n nt lus lurn devoted to electronic 
devices a?.J IjIiU'K boxes to improve I j»i 1 1 i • 1 1 • Id surveillance . target acquisition. 

in** ht str.il it\ ink Iligence colled ion. Such d< voes art aids t« > 1 1 1 « * prodwc- 
tion of nnulul iiili'ilini'nci Sat have little apoli ntior in interna) ■Tense ink ili- 

J>^Sn Ion;; a>* the iv.u lh. * nr* nu.vsnT. .f ;> SKI A continui s to n - 
llrrt the emphasis on eomb.u ink Ihgcnct . detachments will probably cmiuinie 
t(t receive qua mi! n* <.i new .use? ivtki equipment ?• at assists in eoiiiding and 
analyzing inform. ilmn ngaroiia: the location. si/e. and composition of NVA and 
\C units hul is <»! li:;!e he Ip in ac quiring intelligent - concerning the organi/a- 
tion and activities of the infrastructure and the b*ra! gu. rrillas who provide ih* 
regular units with food. :m divines. intclji?:* nee. ;*«»rteis. and other supjjort. 

The best radio direction. t Hiding equipment and test l.its designed to detect the 
pi escni e ot human ‘taste m streams are oi no u>* in determining the jd#*niit\ 
el \L cadre. > u the lov.ilr. m \ dingers. Cameras rapahl* »»1 high- resolution 
pantograph'. and In Ul photo- ink rpretation laboratories e'juipjs d with the latest 
<ie\ii # s lu processing and analyzing film.- ot a particular rcg’on have little 
application t** the prolileni of identifying thi membership and internal <>|)eration 
of a cn’.eit jbivmisirative network. The balk ni f i,« ' m u intelligence materiel , 
is appropriate only to the combat ink- 1 i up nc< mission. Men must be* trained 
and ih tailcMi to um i*. .ohi tlu- imbalance between tin romb.it and the* internal 
defense eitor's »»: ;> sFti.-i :s tin ivby perm tuated. 
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II ) * hi e.\j* * ienee «jf thi js i iod l*e4— 11^*7 shows that the intelliL'enec 

mission of a SI GA underwent a gradual transPij m.d ion. rhe implications lor 
the future arc significant. 


Priorities and Alie-calioi: »»j |h >.rj:re 

^ . i app.iii nt need to reevarniae the mission priorities of the 

o SFGA as the y lK*ar on the tv;v nl information collected and the alloeatior of 
t >ASb resources. 'A*th regard to the farmer. e\ t H i »enn since 1*H ; 5 suggest- 
that 5 SFGA was re quired to emphasize colic ctiop. of corabat intelligence on 
NVA and \C Main Force units and ..as there by divert* d from the internal d« •- 
fense intelligence eliort. Percntiy {jublished field manuals reflect a growing 
awareness at DA le ve l of the need for a balanced collection eitort, and by mid- 
1967 those who established mission priorities in Vie tnam appeared to show 
more recognition of the need foi restoring a pr«:jx*r empliasis to internal de- 
fense intelligence. 

(U) The ccmctqit of internal defei.se mlelliycm c , invohing as i: does a 
mix >f police and the pulihr;tl apparat is. needs to be • \plmvd in depth. Suc h 
a reassessment should determine ins, bow the i.ib s ot t SASF in Phase s 1 and 
111 insurgency t.md Tv|h II and Ty|>o 1 low- ‘alc nsii v c* ntlic-1) differ. -Thus, 
although provision should t math f -r I SASF t*» pr«c. id* lh« combat inti 1 : n» * 






longhouses. It was essentially a temporary denial program based on a quick 
and necessarily shallow effort to win the hearts and minds of the villagers to 
stunt the growth of the VC popular base. Its success was real but evanescent; 
it was to falter after being turned over to GVN control because there was no 
continuing GVN program to exploit initial success. The GVN was unwilling or 
unable at the time to satisfy the grievances of the Hill Tribes. 3 

Area Development 

0 \ ^Sy^Meanwhile the US mission had been supporting GVN programs with 
other irregular ethnic and religious minority groups. More US Army Special 
Forces (USASF) detachments were brought into the country and paired with 
counterpart Vietnamese Special Forces (VNSF) detachments. Expanding opera* 
tions were spotted at isolated sites throughout the country in conformance with 
the “area development concept,* as it was then called. In essence, this was 
still the CIDG camp mission of 1967. The program shifted in 1962 from a 
mutually supporting people’s program, to help the villagers defend themselves 
over a relatively large area, to an airhead fixed-garrison concept that gave 
priority to security and sustained effort with fortified camps and relatively 
small assigned tactical areas of operational responsibility (TAORs) in remote 
or Insecure populated districts over which the GVN could exercise little or no 
control. 


Border Surveillance 

jj) tf During the SWITCHBACK (FY63) period of transfer to MACV of re- 
sponsibility for the CIDG program, increasing emphasis was placed on border 
surveillance. The trend was to close out camps in the interior and to move to 
new sites near the border. In the third quarter of 1963 the border-surveillance 
mission became paramount, and by 1 July 1964 there were 18 camps operational 
or under construction along the border, some of them in unpopulated areas with 
no opportunity for area development. Border- surveillance operations were not 
effective for two reasons: (a) the camps were too far apart, averaging 28 miles, 
and (b) the CIDG platoon and squad leaders were not up to patrolling indepen- 
dently. 

(U) It was typical for a new border- surveillance camp to experience fre- 
quent contacts and inflict casualties on the VC for a few weeks, after which such 
activity virtually ceased. The VC cleverly avoided contact in border as well as 
interior areas in which they had no immediate operational interest. Their pur- 
pose was servfed if their Main Force units, groups of replacements, and resup- 
ply columns could cross such areas undetected. There was no interlocking 
lateral patrol pattern between border- surveillance camps. Each was authorized 
four companies. Two were supposed to be on the border at all times, operating 
from forward bases in a wide linear deployment that subdivided the company into 
platoons, sections, and five-mnn reconnaissance teams, but the arrangement 
did not work very well in practice. It is doubtful that negative intelligence re- 
ported by CIDG patrols was of much value. Eighteen border sites, with a total 
of 63 strike force companies assigned, gave a density of one company to 28 miles 
of border, or, in terms of continuous patrolling on a 24 -hr basis, one platoon 
to 28 miles. This constituted only a minor presence on the border. 
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Chapter 7 


CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DEFENSE GROUPS 
COMBAT OPERATIONS 


(U) Before describing Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) opera- 
tions during the period of this study, it may be useful to recall their initial pat- 
tern and trend from their beginning late <n !961. The nature of CIDG operations 
has frequently altered during 5 years in response to shifting constraints, mis- 
sion emphasis, and the demands of the US buildup. 



\ 


BEFORE 1 OCTOBER 

^ Jt 8)T^ US Special Forces involvement in the CIDG program began late in 
1961 in Darlac Province. The town of Ban Me Thuot, the capital of the province 
and the location of HQ 23 ARVN Div was gradually becoming isolated by grow- 
ing VC domination of the surrounding countryside. This is Rhade country. The 
Montagnards did not possess firearms and it was not difficult for VC agents, 
combining persuasion with pressure, to build on the Montagnard’s existing dis- 
content and distrust of the Government of Vietnam (GVN). The US and RVN 
governments believed there was a good chance of reversing' this deteriorating 
situation by preempting Montagnard support with a positive appeal backed up 
by an offer to arm the tribesmen provided they declared for the GVN. 

(CjT In October 1961 the pilot project was initiated in the village of Buon 
Enao and by April 1962 the program had spread to 40 nearby villages. The 
concept of operations was slrapl® The Montagnards had to agree to refuse ac- 
cess to the VC and if necessary to defend their villages. The symbol of this 
agreement was the erection of a fence around the village. USASF detachments 
and their counterparts trained village defenders and small mobile strtke forces 
to reinforce threatened communities at need. By August 1962 the program ex- 
tended to 200 villages. In retrospect it appears that the keys to success were 
In providing firearms to primitive people who greatly prized them and in reviving 
the medigal-atd and education programs that the GVN had discontinued. 

^8) Combat operations were of little significance. There were no fixed 
defended camps. Special Forces teams moved frequently and lived ih native 
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intelligence collection and the planning of counterguerrilla operations of all 
paramilitary forces in these sectors and subsectors. Increased effectiveness 
was most marked in ni and IV Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) in provinces where 
a B detachment advised the sector commander and controlled the subsector 
advisers as well as the CIDG camps. Joint operations employing RF/PF and 
camp strike forces .vere more easily planned and carried out. 


AFTER MID-196S: IMPACT OF t’S mm ni p 
Mobile Reserves 

(U) A number of innate weaknesses that grew out of attempting too much 
in mission assignment with inferior assets and counterpart detachments have 
already been mentioned, but there were others that might be termed organiza- 
tional. A weakness of the CIDG program that persisted until the buildup of US 
combat forces was well under way was the lack of adequate mobile reserves in 
each CTZ and a lack of available airlift lo commit them promptly if they had 
existed. The fixed pattern of isolated non- mutually supporting CIDG camps 
invited attack in the form of a night raid in strength that could overrun a camp, 
take possession for a few hours, and withdraw at dawn. The realization that 
this capability of the enemy applied to almost any camp, tf the enemy chose to 
allocate sufficient forces, was not a good morale factor. 

(U) Inability to reinforce a threatened camp was only one aspect. Camp 
strike force operations also suffered because the reaction capability was in- 
adequate to exploit a promising contact. The US buildup ensured an adequate 
rotary-wing lift, making it feasible to expand the meager Mobile Strike (MIKE) 
Forces during 1966. It also became easier to assemble a CIDG task force com- 
posed of companies from two or more camps. The potential of US ground forces 
for providing reaction forces was realized when the field force commanders 
specified that US divisions and separate brigades must designate reaction forces 
that would be available to exploit CIDG contacts developed within their assigned 
areas of operation. The presence of US forces similarly lent realism to the 
war-zones penetration mission. 

(U) Another factor made for more effective camp strike force operations 
within the broader context of improved strike force leadership and increasing 
VNSF competence resulting from better formal training. This was the authori- 
zation for a Combat Reconnaissance Platoon (CRP), and later two, for each 
CIDG camp. It took many months to complete their organization and training. 
The personnel of these units were specially selected. They received special 
training at Dong Ba Thin in reconnaissance techniques and became the elite 
unit of each camp. At first a CRP was seldom employed as a unit but Instead 
added its special skills to each company patrol by the attachment of a CRP 
squad. 

(U) One training deficiency that was characteristic of the earlier period 
persisted, however. There was almost no small-unit tactical training in the 
CIDG camps. Strike force companies, after receiving their initial for mal train- 
ing and becoming operational, received little refresher training. It ts'a mis- 
take to assume that squads and platoons will increase in battle efficiency through 
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(U) Many US commanders, unfamiliar with the special aptitudes and ladings 
of irregulars, at first equated the operational capabilities of a strike force 
company with those of a regular infantry company. Missions were assigned 
strike force companies for which they were unsuited. US commanders ollen 
wished to use one platoon on an independent mission, attach another to a US 
company, etc— not realizing the necessity lo« preserving company integrity. 

Skich difficulties gradually disappeared as subordinate US commanders grew 
more familiar with the irregular asset, command relations were explained, 
and the group and letter-company headquarters indoctrinaied US officers with 
ihe nature^ef the Irregular and his capabilities. 

/ I By spring 1967 C1DG operations in fl and HI CT7.s were dominuled 

by the intelligence and operational requirements of the two field forces. The 
Qiarterly Command Report for the last quarter of CY66'' clearly reflects the 
auxiliary role of 5 SPGA. 


Durmi; ihc lust thru* months CIDG foro*s wcri* crcdiiod with killing l'-iwj VC us 
compand with "17 for the previous reporting p<n«*l. Puriietiiariv n<*i< worthy was the 
contribution of the CIDG units sn joint operations with other five World M. Inary Assist- 
ance forces. Thv missions given to.CIDU units inciixh reconnatssam-e. scutch and 
destroy, flank security, blocking force, reaction lore*-, road and convoy security, and 
special missions. In all such operatious CIDti torees ha**- proven *«» Is- a poient, tiextlile 
supplement to conventional units. .Kef go, pi . 

In I CTZ this was much less so during the period under review, at least until 
Task Force Oregon was committed in May 1967, because III Marine Amphibious 
Force (MAF) operations were concentrated near the coast. In IV CTZ the US 
buildup did not impact operationally, although its beneficial effects were felt, 
e.g., more helicopter and tactical air support. In IV CTZ, and to some extent 
in I CTZ, the full range of the USASF/VNSF/CIDG counterinsurgency effort, 
though improved and intensified, was directed murh as it had been before the 
US buildup. CIDG operations were not diverted from their primary targets- 
the local guerrillas and the VC political substructure— to meet the intelligence 
and operational requirements of conventional forces whose targets were North 
Vietnamese Army fNVA) and VC Main Force units. 

(U) Sitting Duck and Bird Dog. The US troop presence introduced a strong 
potential reaction capability hitherto lacking in the larger combat environment 
of Vietnam tn which the CIDG camps were but small isolated sirongpoints with- 
out any inherent capability for mutual supjxn-t. The organic MIKE reaction 
forces did not until late In 1966 attain significant strength. ARVN reaction forces 
were usually available but could seldom be quickly committed. Actually, until 
the US infantry arrived in strength no adequate reaction capability existed to 
exploit a target of opportunity (e.g., a multibattalion VC concentration prepar- 
ing to attack a Special Forces camp) or to justify penetration of the war zones 
by CIDG reconnaissance patrols to locate enemy units. Subsequently, many, 

If not most, of the more productive US operations in II and 111 CTZs began as 
reactions to USASF/CIDG contacts, both enemy- and friendly- initiated, or to 
developing enemy concentrations preparatory to an attack that USASF /VNSF 
intelligence had discovered and reported. 
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Project Delta became opcmfional dur.r- the last quarter of 1904 and 
emonstrated a capability for small- team reconnaissance penetrations of the 
war zones backed up by reaction forces to exploit favorable opportunities. But 
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_ hector aibse. tor. Jn the spring of 10C5 the coequal sector and sub- 
set tor missions offered the detachments so assigned the opportunity to coordinate 





battle experience. They must be constantly retrained, especially in fire dis- 
cipline and fire and movement exercises. This is an accepted principle in the 
best Western armies, and it is presumptive that irregulars require constant 
vunit refresher training between operations. 

0 \ ICf ^Genera l Effects of the US Buildup. The first mention in the quarterly 
~ command reports of the effect of the increasing US combat presence appears 
In the one submitted by COL W. A. McKean for the third quarter of 19C5. S The 
body of the report states: 

Certain changes in the war effort, brought alxnu in part by the large influx of I S 
combat forces, broadened the spectrum of employment of I'SASK/VNSF and allied CtDC 
assets. Now mission tasks have been defined in response to the requirements for assist- 
ing ’he introduction of IS forces into remote areas. LRefS, p2j 

fy ) fpKThe report listed as helpful the increased engineer and helicopter sup- 
port and the added security and reaction-force potential provided by US troops 
near CIDG camps, but there were also drawbacks. The high priority given US 
forces in the allocation of aircraft for logistical support resulted in delayed 
distribution of supplies to CIDG camps and of material and equipment required 
for new camp construction. For a time there was competition for 60- mm- mortar 
ammunition, but such problems were temporary and readily solvable. A thornier 
>ne involving command relations that kept recurring as US units continued to 
arrive and take the field has been addressed in Chap. 4. 

Specific Ef fects a nd Difficulties 

(U) When a US division or separate brigade was assigned an area of opera- 
tions by one of the field force commands it invariably included all or a portion 
of the TAOR of a CIDG camp. Subordinate US commanders arc quick to assume 
operational control of any assets they find in their assigned areas. Their mis- 
understanding of the nature of the CIDG program and the advisory role of USASF 
(the problem referred to in the preceding paragraph) led them to assume that 
they automatically had operational control of camp strike forces as well as the 
USASF A detachment. Since the former was under the command of the VNSF 
detachment, which came under the operational control of the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam (ARVN) corp commander, certain extraordinary arrangements 
had to prevail before the US commander actually had what amounted to indirect 
operational control. 

(U) An Auxiliary Role . What altered the CIDG operational pattern was 
simply the use that US unit commanders made of the USASF detachments and 
their irregular assets in intelligence collection and in their own operations. 
Western armies campaigning in strange lands historically have found it con- 
venient to recruit native auxiliaries to perform many useful functions, among 
them acting as a cultural interface and information medium between the alien 
troops and the people. Arriving US combat forces taking the field for the first 
time in Vietnam found the USASF/VNSF/CIDG an existing asset that could at 
least partly fill the role. The best current intelligence within the geographical 
limits of its TAOR was obtainable at a CIDG camp. 
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(U) This method of operation, however, frankly stipulates that the night 
belongs to the enemy. In conventional operations a superior force can afford 
a posture of watchful inertia at night. What occurs outside its defensive perim- 
eter does not greatly matter unless the enemy attempts a night assault; and 
against this contingency superior firepower is the shield. In Vietnam, however, 
there is another dimension to the war. The enemy is political and military and 
civilian and soldier, and he is everywhere. He emerges at night to take over 
control of the countryside outside the defensive perimeters. He is able to ini- 
tiate hundreds of incidents and small actions nightly because he controls the 
people to the extent that those who do not cooperate with him will at least sel- 
dom inform against him; hence he can conceal himself among them during day- 
light. It is too great a self-imposed handicap to allow the enemy to move almost 
at will outside the wire and to react (except for camp night-security details) 
only with preplanned artillery concentrations when his presence is reported. 

(V ) jpf Chang e. Late in 1966 the commander, 5 SFGA, with the dictum that 
the night belongs to him who uses it, ordered that thenceforth all camp strike 
force patrols would clear camp after dark and return during darkness. This 
innovation was a sharp and welcome departure from previous practice. The 
substantial jump in enemy kills in the last quarter of 1966 (817 to 1302) was 
doubtless influenced by this change in tactics. 

Responses 

— ' v 

(U) Since mid* 1965 the VNSF command steadily progressed in competence 
and organizational coherence. VNSF and CIDG formal training improved under 
USASF guidance as MIKE Force and CRP expansion increased reaction and re- 
connaissance capabilities. Together with the greater availability of helicopters 
and tactical air support and the reaction potential of US combat forces, these 
improvements unquestionably contributed to a continuing uptrend of CIDG opera- 
tional effectiveness that was not quite maximized because a shortage of USASF 
personnel left so many A detachments understrength. 

(U) Patrol Size . The company remained the normal TAOR patrol element 
except »n I CTZ where early in 1967 the Marine commander established definite 
criteria for CIDG patrols. Their primary purpose was reconnaissance; they 
were to avoid contact except in the most favorable circumstances within their 
own capabilities; their strength was to be between 25 and 50. 

fU) These patrols operated for several days, proceeding as much as prac- 
ticable along ridge lines. They would halt for a few hours to send small parties 
down into the valleys to check the trails and to enable CRP personnel to covertly 
observe hanjlets before entering to question the inhabitants. Guerrilla bands or 
agitprop groups whose presence would not have been discovered by an open 
approach down the trail were sometimes discovered with these techniques, and 
of course the VC trail watchers were unaware of the patrol on the ridge. Three 
platoon patrols were kept continuously operating in the I CTZ TAORs. 

fU) USASF were not entirely happy with this patrol plan for two reasons: 
fa) before its implementation they had been quite successful with larger com- 
bat patrols and fb) they felt that the Marine comma id, which thought in terms 
of artillery and tactical air reaction, did not b'ijk up this patrol plan with a 
reaction-force commitment adequate to exploit it properly. 





(U) Nevertheless it does appear that a continuous three-patrol reconnais- 
sance operation in the TAORs (assuming a strike force of three companies) is 
now a practical concept in the premises that C1DG operations f.re auxiliary to 
and in support of US combat operations primarily in the related areas of intel- 
ligence collection and finding the enemy for reaction- fore:? commitment. 

(U) The Delhi. During the dry season, night operations are more feasible 
in IV CTZ than in other CTZs. CIDG operations in the Delta, little influenced 
by 1JS combat forces, were enhanced in provinces such as Chau Doc, Kien Phong, 
and Kien Tuong where B detachment commanders were assigned the coequal 
sector advisory mission and thus could coordinate the intelligence collection 
and operations of all paramilitary .components against local guerrillas and in- 
frastructure. In this combat environment there was no auxiliary role. The 
USASF VNSF CIDG effort was improved but essentially unchanged. Although 
the main US ARVN effort lay to the north, USASF-adviscd strike forces prob- 
ably attained a greater degree* of effectiveness in the Delta in line with the aims 
of the CIDG program before the US buildup than anywhere else. 

(U> There are many waterways and few roads in the Delta. In the dry sea- 
son, movement on loot cross-country is practical except for the natural obstacles 
of streams and canals. During the wet season, movement on the surface is re- 
strict*^ to boats or walking single file along riverbanks and canals. Small craft 
can m«»ve about freeh in vast areas that have become lakes. 

fU) The flat open terrain is much easier for troops to traverse in the dry ' 
season than the forested sharp ridges and deep valleys so characteristic of other 
CTZs. The flatness is also conducive to night operations. Hamlets can be dis- 
tinguished from a distance on a dark night by the dim light that often burns in 
a peasant's hut or on a starry night by the silhouette of the structures. This 
facilitates the stealthy approach of a patrol to make a surprise search in the 
small hours. 

(U) During the rainy season the newest technology of boats was exploited. 
The assault boat has been used for some years and more recently converted 
into an airboal, but the most telling innovation was the US Navy’s PACV, first 
used during the 1906 rainy season. At the height of the rainy season these high- 
speed craft can mnv.» freely over terrain that becomes firm and dry 2 months 
after the rains cease. The enemy is the local guerrilla who controls many of 
the hamlets although he cannot prevent friendly troops from entering them. 

The CIDG are engaged in ferreting him out and killing him. Contacts for the 
most part are with relatively small groups of VC, but they are frequent and 
well exploited by the rapid commitment of MIKE Force elements. This suggests 
that the thi ee-reconiuissance-patrol plan, in place of a single company-sized 
combat patrol, might become feasible in the dry season for IV CTZ. Some 
patrols must Like the field unaccompanied by US advisers. This had to be ac- 
cepted in I CTZ. It is surely becoming increasingly feasible as evidenced by 
the turnover of CIDG camps to VNSF detachments. 

EXAMPLES AND STATISTICS- 

(U) Thousands of CIDG operations took place during the period under re- 
view. Only a lew examples can be given here. These, together with some opera- 
tional statistics of the second quarter of CYC7, do, however, offer a fair idea of 
the scope and character of CIDG operations. 
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It was not worth It, apparently, on the basis of what could be expected in the 
way of mission accomplishment against the threat and the demonstrated enemy 
capability to overrun It. 

(U) A Shau Illustrates a weakness in the border-surveillance concept. The 
border- surveillance camps are too few and too far apart. They have never 
been able to interfere much with enemy tactical or supply movements across the 
border, and where a camp has succeeded well enough in its mission to be a real 
nuisance (e.g., Dak To) the enemy can destroy it unless major field forces can 
be deployed to defend it. This observation is based solely on the apparent lack 
of success of these camps in exercising any real measure of control over cross- 
border movement. Their existence, however, can be justified from the aspect 
of surveillance, intelligence collection, and, where located in populated areas, 
area r'evelopment. 

Statistics 

(U) The haste that characterizes the preparation and reproduction of op- 
erational reports Inevitably involves error, chiefly discernible in figures that 
vary in different or successive reports on the same subject or incident. Opera- 
tional reports of the 5 SFGA are no exception, but the purpose of presenting 
these statistics is only to give the reader some idea of the scope of CIDG opera- 
tions. 

(U) Table 3 1 * gives overall operational statistics, by CTZ, for the last 90- 
day period of this study. There are too many variables— known, obscure, and 
unidentifiable— that bear unevenly from CTZ to CTZ to permit any conclusions 
from comparisons between one CTZ and another. Enemy- initiated contacts 
have been omitted as having little bearing on CIDG operations. The one obser- 
vation that appears sound is that the overall incidence of contacts per operation 
or the average number of operations to generate one contact reflect a great 
deal of area-search patrolling ("long walks* to the troops) undertaken in the 
absence of hard intelligence on enemy movement and locations. 

(U) Another doubtful aspect of operational reporting is the extent to which 
subordi ate detachments follow or interpret as Intended the criteria prescribed 
by higher headquarters for the reporting of their operations. An inexplicable 
disparity between I and n CTZs in company- sized and larger operations per 
camp per week affords a good example (see Table 4, based on Table 3). 

Y fpf~Even allowing for an extraordinary MIKE Force commitment in II 
CTZ It is difficult to account for nine company- sized or larger operations per 
camp per week unless there was some drastic difference in what Co C at Da- 
nang and Co B at Pleiku considered a company operation. There appears to be, 
however, a relation between MIKE Force strength and the number of operations 
per camp, as shown In Table 5. 

(U) Table 6 reflects combat efficiency, by CTZ, as a function of CIDG and 
VC killed in action (KIA) per contact. Both friendly- and enemy- initiated con- 
tacts are used in relation to casualty statistics. It should be noted that contacts, 
even the friendly- initiated category, are as much a function of VC presence and 
aggressiveness in a TAOR or strip of border as of the intensity, pattern, and 
skill of CIDG patrolling. A very satisfactory kill ratio is reflected, but the low 
ratio of VC KIA per contact implies many contacts that did not develop into 
significant combat. 
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Camp Due Cu, I I Corps Tactic al Zone 

(0 ) 30 June 1965 the VC attacked Due Co, a camp in Pleiku Province 

near the Cambodian border just south of Route 19. The attack began with a 
mortar barrage supplemented by small-arms fire and continued until 17 August. 
This siege was raised when an ARVN task force of eight battalions made con- 
tact with the defenders. Two battalions of the 173d Abn Bde were deployed to 
II Corps as a reserve for the operation. This was the first time that a rela- 
tively strong US combat force had been tactically deployed for a possible re- 
action mission developing from an attack on a C1DG camp. 

Plei Me, n Corps Tactical Zone 

(u ) jlC'TOn the evening of 190ctober 1965 the ClDG camp at Plei Me, 50 km south 

\ 'of Pleiku, was attacked with complete surprise by elements of the 32d, 33d, and 
66th NVA regiments. At the lime one CIDG company with two USASF advisers 
was operating 15 miles northwest of the camp, and five local security patrols 
were outside ‘he wire. There were also two 20- man outposts, 2 km south and 
1 km northeast of the camp. 

[ 0 \ j£f^Thc camp received small-arms, mortar, and rccoilless-rifle fire 

until 0300 20 October, when the first assault was launched. Although the attackers 
got within the defensive wire on three sides, the camp held out, assisted by q 
flareship and air strikes. The USASF and VNSF detachment commanders both 
requested reinforcements on the morning of the 20th. None were immediately 
available in II CTZ, but the commander 5 SFGA arranged for the use of two 
airborne ranger companies of the Project Delta reaction force in Binh Dinh 
Province. They were brought in by helicopter during the forenoon of 21 Octo- 
ber to a landing zone 6 km north of the camp. They closed without incident but 
had unaccountably taken 23 hr to do so. The company patrol had returned with- 
out serious contact the evening of the 2 1st. The commander II Corps also dis- 
patched a small mechanized relief column that cleared Pleiku on the morning 
of the 21sl. It was ambushed twice but finally reached the camp on the •.■vening 
of the 25th after the action was over. There seem to have been no more assaults 
after the first night, but the enemy remained entrenched on the high ground and 
continued to fire sporadically on the camp. The initiative passed to the defen- 
ders with the arrival of the airborne ranger companies. On the afternoon of 
the 2 2d a three-company force sallied forth to clear the high ground and met 
strong resistance. Similar operations on a smaller scale continued on succeed- 
ing days. A final such effort launched in strength at 0930 25 October to clear 
the slope north of the camp met with stiff resistance and failed, but this con- 
tact was the last. The enemy withdrew and contact was lost. 

A^Shau, I Corps Tactical Zone 

0\ A Shau was an isolated camp southwest of Hue, about 5 miles front 

^ ihe Laotian border. Its mission was border surveillance and the interdiction 
of infiltration routes. During the first week in March 1966, captured enemv 
documents and defectors indicated that an attack by four NVA battalions was 
imminent. Reinforcements were requested. HQ I CTZ disapproved the request, 
but commander 5 SFGA committed a MIKE Force com|>any of 143 men with seven 
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OPERATION AI. PROBLEMS AND RESPONSES 



CIDG Pattern 

M T cef^ClDC patrol operations unaugmented have probably never attained 
saturation intensity in any camp TAOR or stretch of border. With unfriendly 
eyes and ears in the adjacent hamlets to inform the local VC when a patrol 
cleared camp during daylight and the direction it took, it was not difficult for 
small guerrilla forces to avoid contact in an area of 200 or 300 sq km. Only 
one patrol of company size could usually be maintained continuously off site. 

Three coordinated platoon patrols would be much more than three limes as 
effective in making contacts, but there were reasons for the company-sized 

( O^^OJf^latoon leaders formerly were uniformly mediocre and not up to tp- 
V crating on their own. The company was the unit, its only real leader the com- 
pany commander. Some VNSF officers favored the company- sized patrol for 
reasons of safety, and with some justice. I. was less apt to be seriously attacked 
or to make contact as it went clattering down the roads and trails during day- 
light, its progress reported as it. proceeded, so that any enemy force present 
in the area had the extreme options of engaging from hasty ambush or discreetly 
disappearing into the jutigle as well as a number of intermediate variations. 
Perhaps the best reason for the company patrol is that it required only two • 

USASF advisers. Three separate simultaneous patrols would have required 
six»a requirement impossible to sustain regularly. The purpose of the patrol 
is decisive provided that other considerations, such as the quality of platoon 
leaders, are not critical. If the mission is search and destroy, the company 
size is almost mandatory. If the mission is reconnaissance and intended gen- 
erally to avoid contact except in combination with a reaction force called in on 
a target of opportunity, then two or three smaller units operating simultaneously 
are feasible from the aspect of security and are potentially more than three 
times as productive in gathering intelligence and spotting reaction-force targets. 
0\ & if a company patrol made contact it was usually because small groups 

of the enemy chose *o harass it, or the enemy was present in unsuspected strength 
and could attack. Patrol routes and patterns were altered. If this was not done 
patrols were apt to run into a prepared ambush, and this has occurred. If one 
corner of the TAOR had been neglected for a month, the next patrol might be 
directed to pass through it more or less on a hunch. Occasionally an operation 
could be planned on before-the-fact intelligence with some hope of surprising 
an enemy force, but not often. Most patrols were simply sent out to patrol an 
area and inquire of unresponsive villagers whether they had seen any VC. 




Nigld Operations 

(\A 00) Doctrine an d Practice. Although US doctrine for decades has empha- 
sised the value of night operations and this has been faithfully reflected in peace- 
time training directives, in wartime US forces in the field have tended to rely 
on their superior firepower and to opt for the tactical defensive at sundown. 

The find-a-hole-and-shoot-at-anything-that- moves night routine is a sensible 
approach to conventional operations by forces that can optimise their superiority 
in firepower offensively during daylight and be adequately protected by it during 
the hours of darkness. 
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Disparity btt«ten I ond II CTZs in Compony-Sized ond 


Larger 

Operations 

per Comp per Week, 

1 May -3) July 1967 

CTZ 


Company-sited ond 

Operations per comp 

Comps 

larger operations 

per week - 

1 

O 

1 18 

1 .2" 

II 

2(i 

mil 

0 




TABLE 5 


Relotion between MIKE Force Strength ond Number of 
Operations per Comp per Week, 1 May-31 July 1967 


CTZ 


Company -sited and larger 
operations per camp per week 


Relative MIKE 
Force strength 0 


Weighted 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 


I . 

VI 
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TABLE 6 

Combat Efficiency os o Function of KIA per Contact 


(Usi"9 both pntwf* ond tnondlyimtiotod contoc ) 





vc 


CIDC 

CTZ 

Contacts 

KIA 

Ratio of 
contacts to KIA 

KIA 

Ratio of 
contacts to KIA 

1 

211 

:ir 

1 .10 

Hr. 

on 

II 

IT 2 

ITT 

1.0 

lot 

0.22 

111 

r: 

711 

1 07 

m 

0 27 

IV 

itt 

178 

1 .10 

HI 

0.12 

Total 

1127 

m\ 

1 r. 

IK. 

0/11 

**lluti.* of r.mlarl* t« \(. KIV — 

aw. kiv 




Combat 

efficiency 0 


1.12 
0.08 
1 .60 
0.68 
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USASF, which arrived cn 7 March. The garrison consisted of 220 CIDG, 10 
^USASF^6 VNSF, several mterpreters, and 41 civilians. 

jg) S equence of Events. Although local patrols and night ambush parties 
id tailed to make contact on 7 and 6 March, the enemy began to probe ‘the outer 
defenses at 1930 on the 8th. Er-ly on 9 March the enemy opened up with 81 -min 
mortars, causing 57 casualties and damaging buildings. Air strikes were in- 
effective owing to heavy ground fog. An incoming C-47 crashed after being hit 
\by ground fire. One helicopter evacuated 26 wounded. 

(0 ) l&f ' Mortar and 57-mm recoilless-rifle fire beginning at 0400 10 March 

reduced most of the remaining buildings to rubble and siler * ilf the crew- 
served weapons. At 0500, heavy assaults were launched ac e runway 
against the east wall and, under cover of the tall grass that 1. jeen allowed 

to grow in the minefields, against the south wall. The defense of the southeast 
corner collapsed and the fighting surged into the camp. Survivors from the 
east-wall and south- wall defenses withdrew to positions near the communica- 
tions bunker and the north wall at about 0830. Air strikes were then Drought 
in with good effect on the overrun defenses and on enemy units forming east cf 
ie airstrip for another assault. 

jf^T The situation had deteriorated to a point where there was no possibility 
bf restoring it with the means at hand. At 1500 HQ III MAF ' spatched 16 H-34 
helicopters with tactical air support to evacuate the garrison. At 1720 move-, 
ment began toward the landing zone with surviving USASF and MIKE Force 
personnel fighting a rearguard action. Heavy fire at the pickup point inflicted 
many casualties, and the waiting CITJ panicked and tried to force their way 
into the aircraft. Two helicopters were destroyed by enemy fire. Some were 
unable to touch down because of the low ceiling. Only 65 persons were evacuated. 

l&TBy 1745 all who remained and could do so (7 USASF, 40 MIKE Force, 

50 CIDG, and the two downed Marine helicopter crews) resorted to evasion and 
escape action, moving northeasterly. On 11 and 12 March several small groups 
were sighted by rescue aircraft and picked up. Further air search 13-15 March 
failed to locate any more survivors. 

\ T Casualties. There was no information on enemy casualties. Friendly 
casualties are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 
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MIKE 

CIDG Force Civilians 


Originally in camp 

220 

145 

51 

Returned 

109 

55 

6 

Returned, UlA^ 

52 

55 

2 

MM b 

101 

90 

45 

MIA. believed KIA 

40 

75 

45 


CSASF 

VNSF 

Interpret rrs 

Total' 1 

17 

r> 

7 

451 

12 


1 

1 Mi 

12 

I 

1 

(101) 

5 

1 

6 

24* 

5 

1 

6 

(172) 


“Enclosure 15. Sec II, Ref 21. 

^WIA, wounded in action; MIA, missing in action; KIA. killed in action. 


(U) Comm ent. The loss of A Shau and the severe casualties suffered sug- 
gest asking, in the wisdom of hindsight, whether it would not have boon better 
to abandon the place without a fight in the face of the known odds (4 NVA bat- 
talions vs 17 USASF, a small VNSF detachment, and a garrison of* some 350 
irregulars). The decision not to rebuild and regarrison A Shau is significant. 





Requirements 

0^ Jtf ' The concept required additional personnel— USASF, VNSF, and C1DG— 

and support. Four Mobile Guerrilla Force (MGF) companies and four additional 
CRPs would require 736 men. Four more A detachments would be needed. Sup- 
port for these and other additional units, including camp strike forces, MIKE 
Forces, and long-range reconnaissance forces in each CTZ were estimated to 
require an increase of £12.6 million in the FY Parasol-Switchback budget. 


Annual Planning Cycle 

(U) The Annual Planning Cycle was the first product of what has become 
an annual comprehensive projection of the whole Special Forces effort In Viet- 
nam, prepared and firmed about 6 months before the beginning of the calendar 
year. Broadly expressed, this planning process consists of answering the 
following questions: Where are we now? How did we get here? Where are 
«e going? What do we need to got there? How do we proceed? 

) J&T Planning guidance for the CY68 Concept was promulgated to the letter 
companies on 6 April 1967. Basically an extension of the CY67 Concept, it em- 
phasized operations against the VC infrastructure and the establishment and 
maintenance of a posthostilities posture. It also envisaged a merger of four 
ARVN ranger battalions in I, n, and in CTZs and five in IV CTZ under the 
command of the VNSF C detachment commander to conduct border-surveixlance 
Operations and act as the corps reserve. The guidance informed the company 
commanders in considerable detail of group intentions in each CTZ, under the 
overall strategy of MACV, and requested comments and suggestions by 1 June 
1967. The ‘Concept of Operations for Use of 5th Special Forces Group (Air- 
borne) to Achieve Overall Objectives Through CY68*' 8 was forwarded to 
COMUSMACV on 29 July 1967. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

(U) CIDG combat operations from the organization of 5 SFGA on 1 October 
1964 until the US combat presence began to impact forcibly by the third quarter 
of CY65 were much as they had been during the period of the earlier RAC study. 
The assumption of the coequal sector/subsector mission be several B detach- 
ments and some 30 A detachments in the second quarter of 1965 did not appreci- 
ably change the old operational pattern, although more coordination of the ac- 
tivities of all paramilitary components was thereby achieved. 

(U) With the arrival of US combat forces the camp strike forces in n and 
III CTZs came more and more under the operational control of the commanders 
of US units. Under such control it was natural that the strike forces, both camp 
and mobile, were used primarily to meet US combat intelligence needs and 
tasked to carry out minor operations ancillary to the main conventional effort. 

At the same time the US buildup clearly stimulated the continued expansion of 
5 SFGA— especially the MIKE Forces, the Greek- letter projects, and the intelli- 
gence augmentation— through the field force commanders* demands for more 
and belter Special Forces capabilities and MACV response in authorizations 
and support enabling 5 SFGA to expand and impro.e. Comprehensive long-range 
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. ( u ) ° ne weakness of 5 SFGA operational reporting at this time* was that 
the duration of company. sized off-site patrols was not noted. Thus one 6-day 

|“ tr ° ^if?. , y represtnled lhe same operational employment as two 3-day 

patrols, but tne latter counted for twice the former. This was later rectified 

period* 18 ' 01 ' l ° rep ° n aggr0liate company days of operation for each reporting 


PLANNING 




in' Although a projection of the CIDG program and a concept of future 

BACK rfOt* under J aken as ear, y as 196 2 during the early part of SWITCH- 
BACK (the code name for tne phase-over to USMACV responsibility and con- 

1966* Plann,ng °" * com P r ehenslve annual basis was not fully developed 
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Commander, US Military Assistance Command. 

Vietnam, Di rective ~~ 

' 3 co, " mand conference in Nha Trang in August 1966, GEN West- 

Z«nt ^ ,reC ^V°? lmander 5 SPGA “> mak « a close examination of the 

Sut Viet^ ** d ,^ ? yment ° f ^ B rou P’s operational detachments through- 
out Vietnam. He directed that each detachment be examined to ensure that it 

had a mission and a location that would enable it to exert its full potential He 
suggested that A detachments and their CIDG strike forces be replaced where 

by ARVN or RF/PF “"its and that any CIDG camp improperly lo- 
ca ed to carry out its mission be relocated. Planning was to be coordinated 
with Corps Senior Advisers and ARVN corps commanders. ' 

Conc ept of Ope rations 

f 0 ) A concept of operations was accordingly developed by 5 SFGA staffed 

^ l\? C l J3 t br J t e * ed * USMACV - 14 September ^66, and Tortidi 
to him and subordinate elements of the group in a letter dated 23 September 
Its object was to provide during CY67 'or the ‘use of assigned 5th Special Forces 
for°Hni Airb ° rne) i assets t0 the maximum of their potential by positioning them 

— 

O' In T nitoM were lo be the P* incipal means to achieve over- 

World Rm , pbaSi ™ ld be Placed on R ^'ulutionary Development, assist- 
^ Assistance Forces (FWMAF), and increased participa- 
tion of ARVN. The concept, presented in detail for each CTZ, projected the 
conversion of 17 CIDG camps to RF. 

fU \ <8r"The campaign plan for 1967 embraced three major areas of effort* 

£ ? rat , eftic de P lo yment of CIDG camps In the four CTZs. 

10. CO,.,** USASF/C1DC ,or " 8 *» *"** 

ARVN andFWMAF\oT„oi t I f |° n ^ ran,Ie rer0nnalssanre tor ^ Provided to 
bilUies FWMAF *° lnrIude ‘raining of their organic reconnaissance capa- 
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Chapter 8 




SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


^eTon 


hie of the chief characteristics of Special Forces is their capability 
to conduct brief or extended operations within territory dominated or controlled 
by enemyjorces. Since the time of their deployment to South Vietnam to sup- 
por u advisory oiHrations to the Government of Vietnam (GVN), Special Forces 
have been tasked with special missions that have provided the greatest oppor- 
tunity to validate and improve on Special Forces organization, training, equip- 
ment. and operating doctrine. ** 


REQl'lREMENTS FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

(?W S|x>cial o|»erations by USASF in Vietnam are planned and executed in 
furtherance of programs to fill three major requirements of the GVN and its 
supporting Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAF). The require- 
ments are intelligence, denial to the enemy of unrestricted use of various 
human and material resources essential to the implementation of his strategic 
and tactical plans, and rec overy of friendly personnel missing in action. 

I ntelligence 

L°) ^ rTho Paramount need of internal defense forces who must respond to 
the military operations of subversive insurgents is information on the strength 
composition, disposition, and intentions of the insurgent forces. In modern 
subversive warfare, insurgents deliberately foster the impression of being 
everywhere at once yet nowhere. Reason and the principles of warfare dictate 
however, that they possess fixed bases and other ground support systems and 
that their forces have unit organization and a clearly defined command and con- 
trol structure. 

ly 1 Win the tropical environment of Southeast Asia the insurgents* bases, 
surface lines of communication, and forces may be easily concealed and dis- 
persed in the ubiquitous jungle. If the enemy is to be denied use of his bases 
and lines of support and if his forces are to be fixed and destroyed, the defenders 
must confirm his order of battle. The experience of Southeast Asia has amply 
demonstrated that, in that kind of tropical environment, reconnaissance on the 
groundremains an indispensable means of accomplishing this task. 

O) <£'» Other intelligence requirements (for which no adequa* substitutes 
for on-the-ground reconnaissance of jungled terrain are yet available) include 
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operations planning for the CIDG program was introduced in 1966 for CY67. 
The annual Concept of Operations combines strategic deployment and opera- 
tional planning, and the determination of force requirements and support re- 
quirements incident thereto, with enough lead time for providing the latter two 
so that foreseeable changes and modifications to the CIDG program can be 
carried out as and when planned. Had events not taken the turn for the worse 
Uiatmotivated the US government to deploy combat troops to Vietnam in 1965 
5 SFG A operations throughout Vietnam would probably have continued much as 
they have in IV CTZ. 


I vA ^ 48T In the auxiliary role the USASF'VNSF/CIDG filled a need, but it was 

v- / at the expense of diverting a significant portion of the total effort away from the 
original ^al-security objectives of the CIDG program except in IV and to some 
extent in I CTZ. This diversion of USASF-controlled indigenous assets and the 
development of special operations units for the field forces (discussed in Chap. 

. ^ Special 0 P erat i°ns’') suggest a possible new role for USASF in the context 
of Type I low- intensity conflict. 
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TYPES AND CONCEPTS OF V KL OPERATIONS 

<s0 i&f Apart from ad hoc recovery operations, the special operations most 
frequently conducted in enemy- controlled areas are long-range reconnaissance 
patrols and mobile strike operations. Fundamental to both types is the concept 
that with proper training, organization, guidance, and support, personnel who 
are indigenous to the area of operations will achieve the greatest success in 
locating enemy troops, bases, and ancillary facilities. The concept of opera- 
tions also holds that, by virtue of the irregular status of the mission forces 
am’ their dependence on US Army Special Forces (USASF) advice, assistance, 
and special logistic and administrative support as organized in the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Groups (CJDG) program, special operations are best con- 
ducted within the framework of the CIDG program. To remove special opera- 
tions units from the umbrella of the CIDG program and attach them to conven- 
tional units that lack the authority and means to provide for the special needs 
of the irregulars would be most unsound. For these reasons, as well as for 
reasons concerning the capabilities and survivability of special operations 
forces and the sensitivity of their missions, they are utilized only in such ways 
as fully satisfy both their needs and the requirements of the missions they 
perform. Experience in Vietnam has shown that full satisfaction on both counts 
is ensured only when special operations forces are employed at or above major 
field force level. 




LA 


Reconnaissance Patrols 

, Wf Long-range reconnaissance missions are executed by relatively small 

groups of specially organized, trained, and equipped USASF, Vietnamese Special 
Forces (VNSF), and ethnic-minority personnel. The patrols operate within 
designated reconnaissance zones (averaging 2 by 10 km) for up to 5 days at a 
time to gather information on enemy activities. Contact with the enemy is 
avoided. The small size of the patrols enables them to move within their mis- 
sion areas with minimum risk of detection but also makes them highly vulnerable 
to destruction if caught unawares. In the practice of Vietnam, numerous patrols 
are committed within a broad zone (up to 50 by 30 km) that is subdivided into 
the smaller patrol reconnaissance zones. 

, Various mixes of personnel by ethnic type are employed within patrols 

according to the specific mission of each, and missions are disguised as neces- 
sary by dress and behavior patterns appropriate to the area of operation. 
American personnel usually do not accompany patrols that must scout populated 
areas or employ civilian modes of transportation. The American presence 
would too easily compromise the patrol. 



Mobile Strike Operations 

JC T"*Mobile strike operations are conducted by irregular forces specially 
organized, trained, and equipped to rove the enemy rear for extended periods 
of time to conduct reconnaissance in force; to seek out and raid enemy bases: 
to interdict enemy lines of communication and support: to ambush and if possi- 
ble to fix and destroy enemy small units: and to establish contact with the 
enemy's large units as a necessary prelude to their destruction by major elements 
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the assessment of damage inflicted on enemy units, installations, and support 
facilities by aerial and artillery bombardment and the detection and assessment 
of the defenses of enemy camps holding friendly prisoners of war. 


Harassment/Interdiction 

ler'As the communists expanded their force structure and increased its 
v combat capability from small-scale guerrilla actions to the threshold of posi- 
tional warfare, they necessarily developed their lines of communication and 
their system of fixed bases for the support and direction of their forces in the 
field. In so doing they assiduously exploited every available advantage of 
vegetation, terrain, and boundaries. The basis of the support system is a com- 
plex network of roads, trails, and waterways emanating from the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and proceeding to the coastal lowlands and Mekong 
Delta of South Vietnam through the heavily forested higi.’ands of the Chafne 
Anna mat ique and by way of the South China Sea. 
f d) JtCf The caixicity of the system to move men and materiel from the DRV 
^ 'to the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) consistently increased as the system was 
expanded and improved. Traffic volume (vehicle, animal, foot, and watercraft) 
increased in direct pro|»>rtion to increases in system capacity. Despite the 
fairly steady (as measured in years) increase in volume, traffic flow remained 
markedly irregular. (For many reasons the system cannot be expanded in- 
finitely. and a variety of physical constants set an ultimate limit to its througb- 
put capacity.) Both the rati* and the line of flow of men and materiel through 
the system have varied considerably in the short term with seasonal changes, 
the interdiction and subsequent repair or relocation of routes, and chr ages in 
enemy campaign plans. Hence at any point ' i time a particular trail or set of 
trails that may serve as a route of movement, as wtII as the base facilities 
associated with it. may or may not be used. Given the overriding need of the 
GVN and its FWMAF to fix and destroy the enemy, there naturally developed 
a deadly -hide-and-seek" contest in w’hich the defenders have been required to 
keep a constant check on trails and likely base sites for evidence of enemy 
presence. 

/ 0 ) i&T The very presence of special operations forces in the enemy's rear 
v. area has been a source of harassment to him and has required him to allocate 
resources to the defense of his sanctuaries. In addition, the interdiction of his 
trails, the raiding and destruction of his facilities, and the ambushing of his 
units have disrupted his plans and degraded his capability to mount offensive 
operations in the densely populated forward areas over which he needs to es- 
tablish dominion. 



Recovery 

f£T The protracted and undeclared nature of the subversive warfare in 
Southeast Asia has heightened the need for intelligence on the enemy's prisoner 
of war camps. If friendly personnel are to be recovered from enemy hands at 
the earliest possible date, special action by friendly forces, rather than prisoner- 
exchange agreements, has offered the most promising means of recovery. Rapid 
and special action is also required to recover friendly pilots downed in enemy- 
controlled or contested territory. 
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Project Delta operates under joint USASF/VNSF command, is directly responsive 
to the requirements of Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (MACV) and the 
Joint General Staff (JGS) anywhere in Vietnam, and had the Armv of the Republic 
of Vietnam (ARVNl 91st Abn Ranker Bn assigned as its immediate reaction 
force. As of mid- 1967. however, projects Omega and Sigma were commande d 
by USASF. were res|>ectively responsive to the requirements of I FPORCEV 
and II FFORCEV. and had C IDG Mobile Strike (MIKE) Force companies assigned 
as immediate reaction forces. 

Mob ile Stri ke Forces. MIKE Forces are highly trained CIDG units 
organized by separate companies at C detachment (corps/ Held force) and Six-- 
ial Forees 0|>erationa! Base (SFOB) level for use as reserve, reinforcement 
elements to CIDG camps threatened or under attack by superior numbers of 
the enemy. MIKE Forces are also capable of conducting raids, ambushes, 
combat patrols, and other small-scale conventional combat operations inde- 
pendently. in conjunction with other CIDG units, or in supiwrl of conventional 
forces. 

(^''Originally organized in 1964 under unilateral USASF command, the 
MIKE Forces were brought under joint USASF, VNSF command in December 
1966. As of mid- 1967 the SFOB and the C detachment (Co A) in III CTZ each 
had five MIKE Force companies. Companies C. B, and D in I. II. and IV CTZs 
respectively had three MIKE Force companies each. MIKE Forces are Ilexibh 
organized but a typical company has a headquarters element, three rifle pla-' 
toons, a weapons platoon, aid a reconnaissance platoon. As in the case of other 
special operations forces, the MIKE Forces are airborne qualified. 

j&T J^i]e_Guexrni;. Fem es. TIk Mobile Guerrilla Forces (MG Fs) were 
created in 1966 in refinement and amplification of the mobile strike concept. 

They were also organized as scixirate companies and closely resembled the 
MIKE Forces in unit structure. Counterpart VNSF were not originally included 
in the MGF structure although it vas planned to incorporate them into the or- 
ganization at an early date. Each MGF was wholly commanded and controlled 
by a USASF A detachment. The MGFs were also organized without a weapons 
platoon, but an M60- machinegun squad was included in the company headquarters. 
MGFs were deployed by CTZ and operated as self-sufficient units in enemy- 
controlled areas for periods in excess oi 30 davs. Because of the basic simi- 
larities in organization and capabilities of MIKE Force and MGF units, it was 
decided in late 1967 to refer to and commonly employ them as Mobile Strike 
Forces. A type Mobile Strike Force organization is shown in Fig. 13. 

Training 
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Special operations unit training consis.s of repetitive practical cxer- 
t advanced infantry and special warfare tactics and skills applicable to 
L.e environment oi mainland Southeast Asia. The training is simplified to the 
utmost lor the benefit of the largely illiterate ethnic- and religious- minority 
personnel who comprise the forces. Emphasis throughout is on learning bv 
/ \doing by detail. 

iyi The manpower taken Into Oh special operations forces has usually 

liad prior service in CIDG camp strike forces and has therefore been through 
one or more basic light- infantry training cycles. S|K>cial operations training 
proceeds fre n this base of knowledge. As a first step all personnel are 
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of friendly air and ground force?.. As developed by Social Forces in Vietnam, 
the concept of mobile irregular warfare in sup|)orl of counterinsurgency opera- 
tions in Phases 11 and III of a communist -war of national liberation" is predi- 
cated in part on the availability both of tac tical and strategic air power and of 
an organized force, of at least battalion strength and with organic or provided 
transportation resources, for immediate commitment to major engagements 
initiated by the mobile irregulars. 


FORCE STRUCTURES 


O') 


USASF-advised special operations force structures have evolved and 
grown with the steadv increase in the intensity of the conflict in Vietnam and 
the proportionate increase in requirements for timely intelligence on enemy 
activities. Throughout their evolution and growth the special operations forces 
have been tailored according to two basic criteria: simplicity and economy. 
Practical military rather than financial considerations prompt the concern for 
simplicity and economy. Dollar savings are important and are always sought 
as a mailer of course, but in the special operations of USASF in Vietnam, the 
difference between success and failure can too easily be one man or one item 
of equipment that is nonessential to the mission. The utmost economy of force 
and simplicity of organization are therefore sought as guarantors of success. 

Strength and Organiz ation 

f V V Special operations mission forces are structured from the basic 

^ building blocks of US and counterpart Special Forces detachments and irregular 
indigenous forces platoons and companies. In some instances regular indigenous 
forces battalions may comprise a substantial part of the force. All personnel 
are airborne qualified. 

fO ) j£+~Thc A detachment is the keystone of the roecial operations force 
v structure. Depending on the specific type and size of force desired, the USASF 
A detachment may be teamed or combined with a counterpart VNSF deuchment. 
As many A detachments are assembled as are necessary to support and guide 
the size of force desired. For larger forces, the A detachments are organized 
into modified operational B detachments. (A TOE B detachment in an opera- 
tional role commands four A detachments.) The personnel and skills repre- 
sented in the A detachments are utilized to organize and train the irregular 
personnel assigned. 

Greek- L etter Units. The long-range reconnaissance projects Delta, 
mega, and Sigma exemplify one type of special operations force. Each of 
these projects has a strength of about 600 personnel plus an advisory command 
element organized as a modified B detachment. Each project is organized into 
a reconnaissance element and a reaction force. The typical reconnaissance 
clement comprises eight roadrunner teams of four indigenous personnel each 
and 16 reconnaissance teams of two USASF and four indigenous personnel each. 
The reaction force is a battalion equivalent of three or more companies. 

</) iCf* Though the strength and organization of the various Greek- letter 
projects are similar, there arc some important differences between them. 
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* w r alrb ? rne 0perations - Tht -y are then trained through repetitive 
ilnZin m ° n f tr 1 aUons - and P^cUral exercises in a wide range of subjects 
terrftorv 8 T^m t0 , ^ successfuI conduct ot operations in enemy- controlled 
ta ie foL^gTte" POrUnt 8UbjeCtt that “ USt * mastered ar - p numerated 
(U) (a) Silent movement. 

Methods of tracking and observation. 

Use of map r rd compass. 

Use and care of special signaling devices. 

Methods and techniques of infiltration and exfiltration of recon- 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 
<j> 


( 0 ) 




na is sance zones and areas of operations. 

Use and care of special weapons. 

Care and treatment of minor wounds and illnesses. 

Methods of execution of raids and hasty ambushes. 

Defense of bivouac or mission support site. 

stopover points™ 0 ** 1 ™ 5 ^ SterilizinK ’ landin K zones, drop zones, and 

(U! The initial training period covers 5 to 6 weeks and is based on a 6-dav 

Z'CZiTj, 11 V '°- hr “ continuous War Vs ' 

Lmw 1 ° rc ? engape between operations in refresher training and 
Id tactica* exercises to improve individual skills and unit proficiency. The 

!n!rt f al i!i raining - 8chedule (see A PP A) is divided into two phases-base camp 
Hnn. e i d exe ^f ls f' The base-camp phase provides for up to 25 days of instruc- 
tion and practical exercise in 38 subjects. Instruction is supplemented nightly 
by training films. In the field- training phase the troops engage progressively^ 

In squad, platoon, and task-force exercises. y 

Command and Control 

The command and control structure of a special operations force 
the procedures it employs both internally and between itself and higher 

^ th t ®‘ ropleSt that can devised consistent with its organiza- 
tion, missions, capabilities, and support requirements. 

L«St S£! 7 , j for forces organized jointly with host-country counterparts, 
command is vested in the counterparts but control in operational situations 

iJSwSlS by f Uher COUnterpart or USASF Personnel, especially when 
USASF and host-counti y-counterpart A detachments have been formallv or- 
ganized or have arranged on an informal basis to operate in a joint and com- 
P ^ d f^ nn "- I«i forces that, for whatever reason, lack a counterpart VNSF 
command and control element, internal command and control are vested in 
and exercised through the USASF operational detachment assigned to the force. 

I** E xternal . Command and control arrangements between special oper- 
ations forces and higher headquarters vary with the missions and task orpani- 
zations of the forces. For the most sensitive and dangerous missions, command 
and control are normally exercised directly and jointly from the highest US and 
Vietnamese headquarters to the forces in the field. As missions are progres- 
sively less sensitive in nature, command and control are passed to subordinate 
headquarters, in line with the modern practice of distinguishing between com- 
manil and operational control, the US command and control lines follow d‘vergent 
paths from the highest headquarters in-country through intermediate levels of 
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Planning begins with a detailed assessment of the designated opera- 
tional area. All available data on the physical and human geography of the 
area and on the probable and possible location of enemy forces and facilities 
within it are collected and analyzed. Relevant data are displayed on maps, and 
primary and alternative routes of movement for the friendly force arc selected 
and marked. Sources of data for area assessments are maps, intelligence re- 
ports, aerial photography, prisoner-interrogation reports, and after-action 
reports of friendly forces that may have previously operated in the area. If 
possible, the area-assessment planning staff checks the accuracy of its assess- 
ment throu^*" visual reconnaissance flights over the proposed operational area. 
Such flights ~re especially important for the final selection of primary and 
alternative helicopter landing zones for infiltration and extraction, 
v ) When the area assessment has been completed,operational orders 

v * re issued, and the special operations force is staged as necessary to a forward 
operating base (FOB). Staging involves the transport of men and materiel and 
is usually accomplished by airlift. If only a few men and a small amount of 
materiel are to be moved. Army or Marine Corps helicopters and light fixed- 
wing aircraft may suffice to accomplish the lift. For larger operations, USAF 
V C-7A and C-130 aircraft are employed. 

-(CT'On arrival at the FOB, the force is inspected for readiness and the 
tactical-command element presents a -briefback" to the senior officers re- 
sponsible for operational command, control, and support, immediately before « 
commitment. The briefback amounts to a detailed presentation of the opera- 
tional plan and is designed to ensure that every tactical commander (and for 
small teams, every member) knows precisely what his responsibilities are as 
well as how, when, and why he must discharge them under the widely differing 
sets ofcircumstances that may be encountered during the operation, 
i For reconnaissance missions, the precise methods and procedures 

for accomplishing each task associated with the mission are presented in ex- 
ceptional detail. All are the products of the hard experience of Vietnam. 
Covered in the briefback are such items as the order and manner of exit from 
the helicopter that will introduce the team into the reconnaissance zone, the 
schedule 01 movement within the area, procedures for breaking contact with 
the enemy, and the schedule and manner of exfiltration. 
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Infiltration 

^ ^ Much of the success of special operations depends on surprise. In 

iddition to stringent security to safeguard plans, numerous measures are em- 
ployed to deceive the enemy. Deception is most im|iortant at the outset of the 
operation. In the practice of Vietnam, the force infiltrates by land, air, or 
water as befits the locale, the season, and the size of the force. If, for example, 
the area of operatfons is not normally and routinely overflown by friendly air- 
craft or lacks suitable helicopter landing zones or parachute drop zones, the 
force may infiltrate o °rland or perhaps by small craft. The helicopter is, 
howeveivthe usual means of infiltration. 

O ) -terThe Vietnam experience has shown that infiltration by helicopter is 
.best accomplished at last light when pilots can still see well enough to insert 
the force and have a few minutes to slip away from the landing zone as both 
force and helicopters are being enveloped by protective darkness. Enemy 
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command before becoming united again either at USASF C detachment level or 
within the mission force in the field. In mobile strike operations, for example, 
US operational control passes from MACV to major field force [e.g., III Marine 
Amphibious Force (MAF), 1 FFORCEVl and thence through the Special Forces 
company (C detachment) headquarters to the mission force. Command, on the 
other hand, proceeds from MACV to US Army, Vietnam (USARV) to HQ 5 SFGA 
to C detachment to mission force. Though it may occasionally be excluded 
from either or both command and control chains, the 5 SFGA headquarters is 
nonetheless always engaged in some way in providing administrative, logistic, 
and other support to the mission forces. 

Su pport Systems 

(P) i&T Special operations forces receive administrative, logistical, commu- 
nications. and other support through the 5 SFGA and the CIDG program. Army 
aviation attached to the 5 SFGA provides some direct helicopter assault and 
lift support, and the US Air Force (USAF) provides airlift for large troop and 
supply movements. The US and Vietnamese Air Forces render other direct 
aerial resupply support and also provide airborne and other tactical radio relay 
links as required. In I CTZ, US Marine Corps (USMC) aviation provides direct 
sup|>ort in similar ways. 

(U) As in every other aspect of special operations, support arrangements 
are tailored to the mission and composition of the force. Simplicity and econ- 
omy are as much emphasized in support arrangements as in force organization 
and command and control structures. 


OPERATIONAL METHODS AM) TECHNIQUES 

yV) The special operations of USASF, VNSF, and civilian irregulars in 
Vietnam have on the whole been highly successful. The successes are attrib- 
utable in part to the superior organization, training, and support of the forces 
committed, and in other part to the development and application of new methods 
and techniques of special warfare. Analysis of the operations reveals that the 
most successful of the new methods and techniques are simple in concept and 
are designed to preserve secrecy, promote subterfuge, achieve surprise, and 
ensure survival. These art, ol course, the traditional goals of guerrilla forces 
in their conduct of unconventional warfare against a conventionally organized 
enemy. Their being sought by the defending fortes in Vietnam should not, how- 
ever. be construed to mean that Special Forces have endeavored *to outguerrilla 
the guerrillas.* In seeking these goals and in devising improved methods and 
techniques to achieve them, Special Forces have only applied relevant principles 
of special warfare to the conduct of internal defense operations. 

Plann ing and Staging 

0\ WM but few exceptions, each special operation is carefully planned 

— /in advance, and forces are staged from main to forward bases before commit- 
ment. The time required to plan each special operation and to stage the forces 
in the area varies with the type and urgency of each mission. 
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Stealth Is the principal characteristic of movement by special opera- 
tions' forces. Though the enemy may soon become aware of their presence, it 
is essential that he remain ignorant of *heir exact location. Movement must be 
as silent as possible. Visual (hand and arm) signals replace voice comlhands: 
voice radio contacts arc held to a minimum: weapons and equipment are padded 
or taped to prevent rattling or the emission of metallic sounds when they are 
brought in contact with rocks or underbrush: and march silence is strictly ob- 
served. 

(J ) {Jtf The enemy has proved quite adept at detecting and tracking such 
'forces even when these precautions are taken. His countermeasures consist 
mainly of (a) placing guards at trail junctions, stream crossing points, and 
other such places to signal information on the movement of the force through 
a simple code of rifle fire and (b) having a few trackers follow the force at a 
safe interval to chart and report on its movements. The enemy also monitors 
voice radio frequencies normally used by friendly forces for tactical command 
and control. Feints, ambushes, booby traps, frequent changes in the apparent 
direction of movement of the force, and strict radio silence are employed to 
nullify the effectiveness of the enemy countermeasures. 


(\) ^ ^O^Suitable sites for bivouacs, rests, resupply, and the temporary basing 
'* of the force in the field are carefully assessed and plotted before each mission. 
Sites are designated as primary or alternative according to the overall plan of 
movement and the known or estimated adequacy of the cover, water, and de- 
fensibility of the terrain associated with them. Special operations are dynamic 
rather than static, and thus a force seldom expects to occupy a refuge site for 
more than half a day. An important exception to the general rule is a temporary 
base or Mission Support Site (MSS) for mobile strike operations. By means of 
an MSS the MIKE Force can break down into platoon- and squad- sized patrols 
to comb a suspected enemy refuge area. Prolonged use of an MSS tends to 
invite enemy attack and is therefore avoided. 

XCT Friendly refuge sites are carefully policed when the force departs. 
Enemy trackers are quick to search evacuated sites for scraps of intelligence 
on the strength and intentions of the force, and they frequently dig into garbage 
pits for such evidence. Special operations forces have found it useful to booby- 
trap garbage pits to discourage such probing. Self-destruction devices must, 
however, be so employed as to prevent injury to other friendly forces and 
friendly noncortibatants who may occupy the site at some later time. 


V?) 


V) 


(?) 


Resupply 

The nature of the internal defense mission of Special Forces in Viet- 
nam has required them to develop new techniques for resupply in the field. 
Experience has shown that such forces regardless of size cannot carry much 
more than a 5-day supply of food, ammunition, and other necessities. Accord- 
ingly. each operational plan must provide for resupply at 3- to 5-day intervals 
at predetermined sites. 

In an unconventional warfare role, special operations forces would 
be expected to live off the land and to replenish their ammunition and materiel 
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awareness of this method of infiltration (and possible use of it elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia) necessitates further deception *r. regard to the exact point of 
infiltration. The helicopters therefore may set down briefly at three or more 
points in the vicinity of the primary landing zone to create uncertainty in the 
enemy mind as to the exact point of insertion. A variation of this technique is 
also employed when small reconnaissance parties are inserted. A trio of heli- 
copters flies low in trail formation with sufficient reparation to afford the lead 
helicopter time to touch down momentarily, discharge its reconnaissance team 
while the other aircraft pass over the landing zone, and rejoin the flight as the 


last machine in trail, 

jj\ (pf Communist forces in South Vietnam arc very sensitive to these special 




operations and have adopted simple but effecth'e countermeasures against in 
filtration of their refuge areas. Chief among these are implanting long (usually 
bamboo) poles upright in jungle clearings potentially useful as helicopter land- 
ing zones, densely covering such clearings with punjii stakes, and assigning 
guards to clearings in the vicinities of their troop units and installations. 
Clearings studded with bamboo poles are easily recognized by staff planners 
during aerial reconnaissance of prospective operational areas. Punjii stakes 
in high grass, as well as the presence of guards, are seldom detected before- 
hand, however, and are often encountered. Casualties resulting from punjii 
stakes or from resistance by guards or any overt sign that the enemy has been 
aler.ted to^he infiltration are causes for immediate extraction. 

0 ^ fjpJunder some circumstances infiltration is best accomplished on foot. 

- Roadrunner and reconnaissance teams are quite easily inserted into a recon- 
naissance zone from a base camp under cover of darkness or even during day- 
light hours if the camp is known to dispatch small patrols in random directions 
as a matter of routine. If such is not the case, the special reconnaissance team 
may depart the base as part of a larger patrol force and then quietly break away 
irom the force at a preselected time and place. 
fU \ A similar technique may be employed for a company-sized or larger 

^ force. After establishing a routine of departing from the returning to a base 
at random intervals of time and direction, the force penetrates its operational 
area on an indirect approach. This technique offers a high probability that the 
enemy will fail to detect the penetration and. equally, that enemy agents in the 
vicinity of the friendly base camp will be unable to report an unusual develop- 
ment in camp operations. 




Movement 

j\ fer"All movement by special operations forces is carefully planned. The 
survival of small reconnaissance teams depends on each individual team mem- 
ber's knowing and rigidly following a precise route and schedule of movement. 
The plan may provide for the deliberate temporary separation and subsequent 
rendezvous of team members but must in any event provide for rendezvous at 
precise times and locations if separation occurs under enemy pressure. MIKE 
Force movement is planned In less exacting detail but nonetheless follows pre- 
selected routes unless terrain and vegetation factors, an engagement with the 
enemy, or the unexpected appearance of a lucrative target of opportunity justifies 
a change in plan. With more men and heavier firepower a MIKE Force is of 

* course better equipped to engage and defeat the enemy. 





are the most vulnerable to destruction by enemy forces: therefore the special 
operations command and control element must be prepared to extract teams 
, Jrom reconnaissance zones at a moment's notice. 

f U) Extraction of small patrols is ordinarily accomplished by helicopters. 

^ P time and circumstance permit, these touch down momentarily and recover 
in standard fashion. If the friendly force must be recovered from a position 
unsuited to touchdown, a block-and- tackle rip is employed for hasty lift. The 
typical rig, called a McGuire Rig after the Special Forces sergeant who devised 
it, is a simple rope sling into which a man on the ground may quickly fasten 
himself in a seated position or, under urgent circumstances, simply affix his 
wrist and be plucked from danger in a matter of seconds by the rapid ascent 
, *>f the hovering aircraft. 

ID ) ip? Procedures for the evacuation of casualties and for the emergency 
v evacuation of a force larger than a reconnaissance team are more complex. 

The decision to evacuate or extract poses a difficult problem that requires 
careful weighing of such factors as the mission requirements: the constraints 
of weather, time, and the site of the force: and the degree of danger facing it 
and the evacuating aircraft. The decisions must be made without delay, and 
the eventualities must be provided for in the operational plan. It is essential 
that alternative procedures be explained and rehearsed under simulated condi- 
tions in premission training programs. 


SIGNIFICANT OPERATIONS AND RESULTS 
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Table 7 presents summary data for special operations conducted by 
'USASF in Vietnam during the 9-month period July 1966- March 1967. The data 
have serious limitations but are offered as indicators of the magnitude of effort. 
The user is cautioned against drawing what would be statistically accurate but 
nonetheless substantially invalid conclusions. For example, if the total number 
of enemy contacts (134) is treated as a function of team and company missions 
(295) it appears that contact was achieved 45 percent of the time. This finding 
looks good when compared with other statistical data that tend to show that 
large US units make contact less frequently in routine search-and-destroy 
operations. The conclusion is nonetheless invalid because it fails to take into 
consideration that special operations reconnaissance teams seek to avoid con- 
tact with the enemy. Because teams often operate in association with companies, 
and companies frequently react against targets acquired by teams, it is impos- 
sible without further detailed investigation to determine the origin of the con- 
tacts forjnost of the operations in Table 7. 

( J \ An important exception occurs in four mobile strike operations where 

ompanies are known to have operated independent of teams. Data are rela- 
tively complete for these operations (lines 18, 20, 21, and 30), which averaged 
13 days in length for a total of 53 company days. The number of contacts gen- 
erated (36) yields an average of 0.68 contacts per company day of operation or 
one contact every 1.5 days, and the kill ratio of 120 enemy to 4 friendly is an 
.even 30 to 1. 

VyN To the extent that kill ratios are a standard (although often mislead- 

ing) criterion of success or failure, the overall ratio of 13 enemy killed to 1 
friendly is highly favorable, and the ratio of 45 enemy to every USASF loss is 
even more so. 
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y the table fails to show in terms of results cannot be shown 

because of inability to quantify qualitative data, i.e., the acquisition of informa- 
tion (intelligence), often in small bits, on where the enemy was or was not at 
any given moment. One may validly infer from the “Air strikes" colurtn the 
frequency with which substantial numbers of enemy troops and sizable physical 
structures were found by men on the ground. Here too, however, the data fail 
to reveal the relative size and importance of targets acquired and destroyed. 
After-action reports indicate that the targets included enemy troops in position, 
way stations, food caches, materiel storages, and men and materiel in transit. 


PROBLEMS 


u>). 


(pKThe special operations of 5 SFGA have presented substantial problems 
seldom encountered by conventional tactical units and only rarely encountered 
in routine operations by camp strike forces. Major problems have concerned 
the care and evacuation of casualties and the emergency extraction of forces 
from enemy areas. 




Care of Casualties 


0?f^in mobile strike operations the evacuation of casualties or the emer- 
gency extraction of an entire force from an operational area Is a troublesome 
undertaking that requires hard decisions by the force commander and his con- 
trolling headquarters. Under most circumstances the occurrence of disabling 
casualties among a small reconnaissance party is sufficient cause for immediate 
hasty evacuation from the reconnaissance zone. Even though the team might 
break contact and elude the enemy, little pr<~ ability remains that it could hold 
to the rigid timetable of its operational plat. The wisest course is to terminate 
the mission and to complete the reconnaissance with another team operating 
under a different plan at a later date. 

(u \ ft? A few casualties among a mobile strike column deep in enemy terri- 
v, lory do not seriously impair its capability to complete its mission. Yet the 
casualties must be cared for. There are only two choices— evacuate them at 
the first opportunity or keep them with the column and care for them on the 
march. Two considerations influence the choice— the gravity of the injuries 
and the security of the column. Experience in Vietnam has shown that in some 
instances commanders have been faced with difficult decisions involving the 
proper weighting of the security factor. 

feT Excessive concern for security can result in too stringent an applica- 
tion of doctrine for unconventional operations in support of general war to the 
circumstances of the conflict in Southeast Asia. It may not always be apparent 
to the men on the ground, but there are substantial differences between the 
operations of friendly irregulars in enemy- controlled territory incidental to 
the Vietnamese situation and the operations that irregulars might conduct in, 
for example, South Central Siberia in time of general war. In the latter instance 
the requirement to carry casualties with the column would result as much 
from the unavailability of friendly air support or other means of evacuation as 
from the requirements of security. 
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from captured enemy stores and caches of clandestinely acquired items There 
is no need to follow such procedures in an internal defense role where resupply 
is easily accomplished: yet the need to avoid betraying the location of the force 
to the enemy remains the same. Standard airdrops in daylight hours are easily 
observed by an alert enemy, and night drops in jungled terrain stand a Slim 
xhanceofjteing recovered. 

(jj ) JtC) Two methods have been devised to facilitate resupply by air during 
daylight. One is to disguise the resupply drop as a bombing raid and the other 
is to employ a radar-assisted high-altitude release with delayed parachute 
openings for resupply bundles. Both methods arc effective, and both can also 
Ae used to resupply camps under attack. 

) In the bombing method, supplies are packed into modified napalm 

containers that are then affixed to A- IE aircraft. The aircraft deliver the 
supplies to a designated point as if they were canisters of napalm. A drag 
parachute in the container deploys and breaks its fall immediately before im- 
pact with the ground. During the delivery, other aircrait may deliver live 
ordnance in the vicinity of the resupply point, especially if the enemy is nearby 
and is seeking to close with the special operations force. Even if the enemv 
is not m the immediate vicinity, the delivery of live ordnance in conjunction 
with the resupply serves to mask the entire operation as a routine preplanned 
tair strike on suspected enemy positions. 

( ^ ^ er ' The delivery system for radar-assisted high-altitude resupply was , 
still in an experimental stage in mid- 1967. In theory it would overcome one of the 

r*™? Ses of the dive_bombin K system, namely that pilots must have adequate 
visibility to complete the mission successfully. Inability to effect resupply 
through cloud cover has occasionally hampered special operations in Vietnam 
and was a critical factor in the fall of A Shau in March 1966. Visibility is, how- 
ever, equally important to the forces on the ground where double and triple 
canopies of jungle can prevent observation of the fall and impact points of sup- 
ply canisters and bundles even slightly beyond the edge of a sizable clearing 
I ".^St SU i ,ply operation fa y A’ 1 *: aircraft in I CTZ in March 1967, for example, 
a MUCE Force recovered only 8 of 20 canisters dropped within an average of 
100 meters from its position. The inability of the men on the ground to observe 

the drop and subsequently locate the canisters in the dense jungle growth caused 
the failure. 


Evacuation, Extraction, and Exfiltration 






_ Eve-y special operations plan must provide for both the routine and 
emergency removal of individual members or the entire force from the 
designated area of operations. Planning is necessarily contingent on the rela- 
tive influence that innumerable variable factors may exercise on the immediate 
tactical situation. Under optimum circumstances, and after realization of its 
objectives, a special operations force may simply walk out or be picked up by 
aircraft and lifted out of its operational area at a planned point in time and 
space. The special operations of USASF in Vietnam had been so successful 
through mid- 1967 that most had terminated according to plan. 

fCTThe probability that a force nay have to be recovered from an oper- 
ational area before planned termination increases in inverse proportion to the 
size of the force committed. Roadrunner and long-range reconnaissance teams 
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Chapter 9 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


SITUATION IN I .ATE 11)61 

(y ) jd )' In the early phases of the Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) 
program the US Mission employed a flexible and militarily unorthodox logis- 
tical system to supply CIDG camps. The Army adopted or adapted many of the 
procedures to develop a logistical system that Is unique in US military history. 
It was not a part of the US Military Assistance Program (MAP) for Vietnam 
and operated independent of Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) and 
ARVN control. Its salient features were as follows: 

(a) Control of materiel, transportation, and funds (including CIDG 
troop pay) was kept in US hands down to the point of issue to the ultimate users. 

(b) Local purchases of goods and services were authorized at all 
levels, with cash from current operating funds. 

(c) Requisitioning, justification, stock control, and other procedures 
were (initially, at least) simple and informal. 

(d) Deliveries of equipment and supplies to A detachments from 
higher echelons were made from the main supply point [the Logistical Support 
Center (LSC)l at Nha Trang. directly to the A detachments. 

(e) Air transportation (landed or dropped) was the predominant 
method of delivery. 

(f) “Maintenance by Replacement” look the place of repairing equip- 
ment on site. 

(g) A special Counterinsurgency Support Office (CI90) was estab- 
lished in HQ. US Army, Ryukyu Islands (USARYIS), Okinawa, to control and 
expedite USASF external logistical support. 

(h) US balance-of-payments control regulations were waived, per- 
mitting unlimited direct overseas procurement. 

(i) A special quick-reacting procurement (QRP) procedure was de- 
vised to provide quick procurement service in CONUS for unusual needs. 

(j) Formal accountability was dropped on shipment of materiel to 
USASF, and justification of requests was not required above the level of the 
Special Forces Operational Base (SFOB).* 2 ' 1 * 

(U) Rations for CIDG personnel; petroleum, oils, and lubricants (POL); 
and other consumables were obtained in-country through local and central 
procurement. Construction materials, labor, and other services were also 
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was written lor each section, alone with a more comprehensive tunction-and- 
task list. The grouping of the movement and storage, supply, and maintenance 
sections under the operations officer ensured that these three related functions 
would operate in close harmony (see Fig. 15). 



(U) 


Fig. IS— Speciol Forces Croup S4 Section 





Transportation 

jP+'Carpo was airlifted from the LSC to the FSPs by C-130 and C-123 
transport aircraft of the USAF and to a limited extent by CV-2's (Caribous) 
and other smaller aircraft of the Army that were used principally from the 
FSPs to the B and A detachments, although the was also used where 

camp strips were adeqjate. On 1 January 1967 th r /- 2*s were placed under 
USAF control and their designation was changed to C-7A. Subsequently, in the 
opinion of Special Forces personnel, the utilization of aircraft and the distribu- 
tion of air cargo proceeded more efficiently than before, mainly because of 
superior maintenance facilities and a more closely controlled system of sched- 
uling flights and maintenance. 

A continuing relative increase in movement of cargo by surface 
means was clearly evident in the spring of 1967 (see Fig. 16). Additional and 
improved port facilities, improv«-d security of highways, especially in II CTZ. 
and the shift to the FSP system permitted more cargo to be shipped and trucked. 
In II CTZ most of the total cargo was shipped by coastal vessel front Nha Trang 
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*° Qui Nhon. thence by truck to the FSP at Plciku. Siirila.lv the FSP lor III CT7. 
at Dion He a received a sizable portion of its total earn., though the ,*,rl „t 
Saigon 1,1(1 overland from there. The FSPs at Danang in I » TZ and Can Tho in 
IV CTZ also reeeived more of their total cargo by water shipment. In many 
instances, cargo for the FSPs of I. II. and IV CTZs was shipped directly to 
them from Okinawa. 


Ir-Country Supply Sources 

^ establishment in Vietnam of a major logistical support sys- 

tem for tiie US tactical units, some of the support for the CIDG program was 
shifted to US in-country sources. Under the terms of a 1 July 1966 Inter- 
Service Support Agreement, the 1st LOGCOMD depots in Vietnam became the 
primary source of ammunition. A more flexible sharing of facilities was in- 
troduced whereby supplies and services were obtained from the nearest avail- 
able source. USASF detachments could obtain many common user items, in- 
cluding POL, from the nearest 1st LOGCOMD depot or other US Army. Navy, 
Marine, or Air Force supply point. The nominal requirement to cover inter- 
unit transfers with appropriate documentation and billing was often overlooked 
in the interest of time and efficiency. 


Movement of Incoming Supplies 

(U) Cargo inbound from Okinawa or other sources arrived in LSTs and 
deep-draft vessels at Nha Trang or Cam Ranh Day and thence were forwarded 
by truck convoy. Seaborne cargo was sometimes shipped directly to Danang. 

Qui Nhon (for Pleiku), Saigon (for Dien Hoa). or Can Tho. High-priority air 
cargo arrived at Nha Trang or Tan Son Nhut Airport in Saigon. On arrival 
at the LSC at Nha Trang. all the goods were tallied in, posted on stock record 
cards, and sent to one of the following warehouses: 

(a) Medical supplies. 

(b) Clothing and individual equipment. 

(c) Ordnance, signal, and engineer equipment. 

(d) Air items, for rigging and dropping cargo. 

(e) Repair parts. 

(0 Rations and other consumables. 

(g) Ammunition. 

Supply Procedures 

(U) General Operatio ns. Over the years of USASF’s operations in Viet- 
nam, supply procedures that had at first been simple and informal became in- 
creasingly systematized. By the middle of 1967 the system functioned as follows: 
A and B detachments submitted routine, priority, or emergency requisitions :o 
the letter companies using a separate sheet for each major class of supplies. 
Priority and emergency requisitions were transmitted by radio, the written 
form following. The logistical support system attempted to fill emergency 
requisitions in 2 hours, priority in 4 to 7 days, and routine in 14 to 21 days. 
Priority requisitions were marked with a red ball to ensure priority attention 
at each step in the FSP or LSC response. If a requisition could be flut'd at 
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company level by the FSP, action was completed there: if not, the company S4 
section made appropriate notations in its records and forwarded the requisi- 
tion to the LSC at Nha Tran;?. 

(U) Op erations at Nha Trang. At the Nha Trang LSC a requisition was 
first given an LSC voucher number. Next each line item was checked against 
the stock record cards and marked either ‘fill" or “due out," depending on 
whether the item was in stock. At this point a copy of the requisition was 
mailed back to the requisitioner. The requisition was then broken down into 
components of sheets listing the same class, which were sent to the appro- 
priate warehouses. At each warehouse the requisitioned supplies were re- 
moved from stock, packaged, palletized (for large loads for the same detach- 
ment). and put on line for shipment. The bulk of the cargo moved from the 
LSC was for the big-customer FSPs that required whole pallet loads of the 
same class of supplies. 

(U) The movement section prepared the loads for delivery by air, land, 
or water; scheduled the movement in accordance with the transport means 
available; and ensured that the cargo was spotted at the pickup point at the 
proper time. By the middle of 1967 the volume of supplies moving daily from 
Nha Trang averaged about 200 tons. The FSP at Pleiku was airlifting about 30 
tons a day to the B and A detachments it served. 


Emergency Resupp l y 

(U) At the LSC and the FSPs, emergency lots of assorted ammunition, 
food, water .and medical supplies were kept prerigged for immediate loading 
aboard the first available aircraft. In good weather during daylight hours it 
was possible to provide emergency 2-hour delivery service to any point in 
Sooih Vietnam. 


R .‘plenishment of Stocks 

(U) At each echelon, from A detachments to the LSC. records were kept 
on the actual use of the different classes of supplies. A detachments were re- 
quired to report quantities used and stocks on hand. The LSC maintained such 
records tor the latest 6 months and on this basis estimated actual requirements 
and arranged automatic periodic resupply of such supplies as rations and POL. 

(U) The 6 months’ experience tables kept by LSC also formed the basis 
for revisions in the 60-day Blockage list prepared by CISO and revised monthly 
at a joint LSC -CISO conference. As in the earlier period before S SFGA was 
organized, the replenishment of LSC stocks from Okinawa or elsewhere in the 
theater or CONUS was accomplished in this sequence: (a) LSC altered the 
latest revised slot kage list to reflect current needs, (b) CISO approved or 
modified the changes after consultat.on, and (c) CISO directed shipment of the 
quantities it had approved from 2d Log ^ .md s stocks on Okinawa. 21 


l 0% ) 


Spocial Operations 

(ef* The operations of Mobile Guerrilla Forces (MGF) and Mobile Strike 
(MIKE) Forces and those of Proierts Sigma. Omega, and Delta have become 
increasingly important in the total scope of 5 SFGA activities in Vietnam. The 
MGF operated away from their bases and normal resupply for periods in ex- 
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cess nt 30 days. Preplanned resupply airdrops were usually c arried out for 
them at 5-dav intervals, subject to rescheduling by radio contact. Pre- 
packaged assortments of food, ammunition, medical supplies, and water were 
kept available at the FSP that service d the mobile forces. These prepackaged 
assortments were easily modifie d at the radioed request of the column. 

Alter experiencing some losses of supplies and compromise. of patrol 
jxtsitiom: with normal airdrop techniques, the 5 SFGA and the USAF developed 
the technique' of using modified napalm canisters as containers for up to 40 
pounds of supplies. They were carried by A- IF aircraft, which made simu- 
lated attack runs near the patrol and dropped the canisters from 300 feet at 
the designated point. This method was generally successful. The use of 
PSYOP leaflet containers instead of napalm canisters was favored by some 
supply personnel but in the spring of 1967 the latter seemed to be established 
as the favored container for the purpose because, although of less capacity, it 
has greater strength. 

M aintenance 

d’J The system for maintaining equipment remained much the same as 
in the earlier period. 2 '* A detachments were not much burdened with main- 
tenance bovond first echelon. Higher-echelon maintenance was accomplished 
in two ways: (a) repairs were made on site by visiting teams of Filipino 
civilian mechanics and electricians under contract to the Eastern Construction 
Company and attached to the companies in each CTZ, and (b) items of equip-i 
.ment that could not be repaired on site were sent to higher echelons. 

(U) Maintenance facilities were established at each B detachment, at 
each company headquarters, and at the LSC. The B detachments could perform 
second-echelon and limited ihird-cchelon maintenance. The letter- -ampany S4 
sections could provide third-echelon maintenance, and the facilities at the LSC 
could do up to limited fifth-echelon maintenance. Filipino and locally hired 
civilians supplemented American personnel at these installations. 

Construction 

<U) As in I he earlier period of USASF’s activities in Vietnam, most of 
the construction carried out at CIDG camps was performed by local labor 
working under the guidance of 5 SFGA detachments. In the earlier period, 
technical advice and construction requiring the use ol heavy engineering equip- 
ment a as provided by US Navy Seabce Technical Assistance Teams (STATs ». 
and Army Engineer Control and Advisory Detachments (ECADs) on TDY. tar- 
ing the period covered by this study those were replaced by US Army Engineer 
KA and KB teams assigned as augmentation to SFGA under the guidance of the 
senior KA team officer acting as group engineer officer. This engineer aug- 
mentation canto from the 539th Engr Deton Okinawa, a part of the Special Action 
Force, Asia fSAF Asia). 

<U) Significant innovations in the engineering field were the development 
of the fighting camp (see Fig. 17) and the floating camp. CIDG camps built in 
1Jf>7 in I, II, and III CTZs consisted of a series of fortified platoon positions 
with interlocking communications and overlapping fields of fire. The position- 
ing of wire entanglements, mine fields, and heavy weapons was arranged to 
channel an attacking force into exposed positions and to provide the defensive 
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Fig. 17— Trong Phuc Fighting Camp, Bon Don, Dorloc Province 


positions with maximum mutual support. Decentralization of camp icfcnse 
was one of the main advantages of the concept, for ii denied the enemy any 
single prize target and provided an effective means for counteraction from 
several strcngpoints simultaneously. It is also believed to have fostered 
greater resourcefulness and a more aggressive attitude among the VNSF and 
CIDG and to have helped to dispel the ^safety behind the fortress walls” 
mentality. Having their permanent base camp more closely resemble a for- 
ward operating base may also have favored the aggressive patrolling spirit 
that HQ 5 SFGA was endeavoring to inculcate. Following the introduction of 
the fighting*camp concept, it was decided to prestock packets of precut lumber 
hardware, roofing, and fixtures for immediate shipment to a new campsite and 
to standardize the structures in all new camps. 
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<U) The floating camp was the 5 SFGA rrsper.sr to the havoc wrought hv 
tne severe rains and Hoods in the Delta in 1DGC when five camps vere inu:.- 
dat(*d The floating camp consists of structure's built on plarfurm* that rise 
with the water. These are supported by 55-u'aHon drums anchored and lashed 
together. Storage bankers and crtw-si rved weapons positions arc constructed 
on hardened Moating platforms, and there is also a floating helipad. 


PROBLEMS 

Personnel and Operational Procedures 

<U) The opinions of USASF personnel who served in Vietnam during the 
period were generally favorable with regard to the efficiency of the logistical 
system. The problems that arose were the minor ones that develop within am 
logistical system owing to the constraints under which it operates. 

<U> In the judgment ot experienced career Army supply personnel who 
ha\e worked in the 5 SVGA logistical supjx)rt system, a basic difficulty is that 
many USASF personnel assigned to logistical duties are not Army supply 
specialists. On the other hand, most Army S4 personnel are initially unfamiliar 
with Special Forces or the unique features ot the lV.rasol switchback logistics 
system for support of CIDG. 

(U) Difficulties with local civilian personnel arose from their lack of 
familiarity with modern mechanical and electrical equipment and caused ? 
high rate of turnover due to firings tor cause. 

(U) Standard US Army materiel occasionally was found to be defective. 
Among such reports were several instances ot breakdowns of 2'^-ton 6 ^ 6 
trucks too early in their period of use and of malfunctions of generator sets 
due to incorrect wiring. These were instance s in which either tin* manufac- 
turer s cr the Army’s quality -control ins|>cctiun systems had failed to prevent 
delivery of defective equipment. 

(U) A number of di faculties have been due to the nature of the system, 
the degree of competence and conscientiousness of the personnel running it, 
and occasional shortages of personnel or transport support. These are not 
really problems to be solved but rather the imperfections of operation that be- 
set any system operated by humar beings under the stresses of a combat en- 
vironment. Some examples of minor irritants follow: 

(a) Packaged or palletized supplies ready for delivery were some- 
times left at the loading ramp because the aircraft was already overloaded. 

Days or even weeks might pass before the load could be airlifted to the camp 
that requisitioned it, and by then the contents would have suffered from ex- 
posure to the weather. 

(b) A detachments constantly reported cases of “streamers," i.e., 
parachutes that failed to open In supply drops, with resulting loss or damage 
to the supplies. These failures resulted either from use of old and defective 
parachutes or from incorrect packing, rigging, or dropping techniques. 

(c) Delays occurred both in the pickup of equipment being sent to a 
higher echelon for repair and in the return of repaired equipment. Those 
shortcomings were attributable to insufficient aircraft, maintenance float 
stock, and maintenance personnel. 



xsm t 

<rt) Somr'in'fs an A detachment ordered S|un parts for major 
items of equipment (e.g., generators) and attempted to perform major over- 
hauls on site. These efforts usually failed owing to lack of training and proper 
tools, and they increased the deadline rate and awed the requisition and sup- 
ply process. 

Transfer.* r f Equipment an d Supplies 

(U) ' , ’he interservice agreement of July I960 provided alternative sources 
of supply and introduced a greater degree of flexibility in meeting current 
needs. Under the terms of the agreement, 5 SFGA was to be billed by the 1 
supplying agency (mos. frequently a 1st Log Comd depot) for equipment or 
supplies drawn. The 5 SFGA reported, however, that 1st Log Ce»md had not 
submitted bills for much of the materiel drawn by USASF detachments. This 
temporarily complicated 5 SFGA and CISO accounting and budget request pro- 
cedures because only an incomplete picture of actual consumption was re- 
. flected^bpl it was soon straightened out. 
y \ {£T When a Special Forces detachment in a subsector role was advising 

v 'RF/PF units or when a CIDG strike force was converted to RF, quest ii ’:s 
arose concerning the prope*- sources ol supply, transfer, or replacement of 
equipment. and accountability and billing. RF PF units were supplied through 
ARVN channels, with support from the US MAP-not through the CIDG system. 
Actually there was no real question. It happened now and then that, despite the* 
ineligibility of RF for Special Forres supply support, units in dire need of 
weapons, ammunition, and fortification materials were in fact pr.vidci them 
through the CIDG system. 



SUMMARY COMMKXT 

tj) l&T The CIDG logistical suppe.-t system as inherited from a US civilian 

v agency and operated by 5 SFGA lias been a significant success. It attained 
the classic stage of maturity that can come only with years of continued opera- 
tional experience. During FY67 virtually the entire system was overhauled to 
take the fullest advantage of the expanding logistic support facilities P it at- 
tended the US buildup. The difficulties that arose were just the mino: ones 
that are solved only to reappear and again be solved. Such excellence in 
operation, once achieved, is maintained only by unremitting effort in careful 
p. vnning; working out specific agreements in advance with supporting agencies: 
close s. pervisior and inspection: adequate storage, transport, and repair facil- 
ities; and thoroughly trained personnel in adequate numbers to perform all 
necessary tasks. 
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COMMUNICATION? 


SITUATION IN LATK l!»«4 

(U) <» basic feature of Special Forces field operations is the organic 
communj' -i >ns nttwork directly con.ecting headquarters and field detach- 
ments. A I >Ioyed USASF group is independent of Army Signal Corps units 
and other nv headquarters or field un‘ts for the satisfaction of its com- 
muniratiu:>‘ needs. 

(U) T te principal features of the communications network for USASF/. 
CIDG units as of late 1964 are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

A Det acl -m nts 

(U ) At A detachments, short-range two-way voice contact between patrol 
elements in the field was provided mainly by the commercial model HT-1 
handsets. Backpack TR-20’s were used at CIDG platoon and company levels 
and at camp headquarters. These sets were being issued in greater numbers 
to supplement or replace the AN/PRC-6’s and -10’s previously used. A sig- 
nificant number of the PRC-lO’s remained in use 

(U) The AN/GRC-109 was still the standard Special Forces field set for 
continuous -wave (CW) contacts, not only for patrol elements (ir a backpack 
version) but also as the main CW link between A md B detachments and with 
group headquarters in Nha Trang, lie., the Sped; 1 Forces Operational Base 
(SFOB). 

(U) Voice contact between A and B detachment.*, was achieved by use of 
the TR-35 sets brought into use from late 1963 onward. Voice contact was 
ordinarily not possible between A detachments and the SFOB. 

(U) .Lateral communication between two or more A detachments or with 
other friendly elements at that level was typically handled with TR-20’s or 
TR-35's for voice contact and with the AN/GRC-109 for CW. 

(U) Limited local ground-air communication was achieved by using the 
Gonsett GA-118 radio set. 

B Detachments 

(U) At B detachments, the TR-35 was used for voice communication 
with A detachments and the SFOB. CW contact in both directions was mainly 
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by AN GllC-!0!l, TIm* AN f»R(*-26 or -46 uas lor radio teletype (RTT) 
traffic between B detachment* and the SFOB. These sets were also used for 
CW and voice transmission and reception* 

S|H'cial Forces 0|H*ratioiul Base 

(U) Special Fairi es headquarters in Nha Tram; used TR-35\s for voice 
traffic with the B detachments: AN (iRC-IU'fs for CW: and MRR-B receivers 
and MRT-9 transmitters for RTT trallo- uith B detachments and with HQ 
MACV. The latter two typos of equipment could also be used for CW and voice. 

Net Operations 

(U) A detachments communicated with their B detachments at least one*- 
a day, as did the B detachments with the SFOB. A detachments also communi- 
cated directly with the SFOB once a day to transmit their situation reports 
(SITREPs) and to confirm their capability to establish contact in emergency. 
Ordinarily the SFOB relayed its messages for A de tachments through the ap- 
propriate* B detachment. 


M( >1)1 FICATH >NS 1NT lit >1)1 C V I) 

* 

CC) With the expansion of the USASF CIDG program in 1965, the taketiver 
of the duties ot llu Inur B de tachme nts tone- in e ach CTZ) by C detachments 
(actually company headquarti rs\ and the increase in the number of A and B 
detachments, the* LSASF CHXi communications network underwent significant 
changes. The' introduction of another echelon to llu- organizational structure and 
the increase* in the* volume of traffic brought about a more- marked stralilica- 
tion or “echeloning* of networks and d.uh .mtarts. Except for emergencies 
or other special cases, the re was less du e ct contact than formerly betwee n 
the top and bottom echelons of the* eomm.irut. Practically all tratfic was 
ct«anneled through the normal chain of command, i.c., front A to B to C to 
SFOB, and vice versa. 


c? 




S :le-SideJ>and Equipment 

(cf Thr installation of IOC AN FRC-93 (KWM-2) amplitude-modulated 
I) single-sideband (SSR) sots throughout the* 5 SFGA in 1965 pave group 
headquarters and detachment commanders at all echelons a hiphly flexible CW 
and voice command net."' The utility of this net was demonstrated durinp the 
VC attaek on Plei Me in 1965 when the proup commander was able to k»Tp in 
instantaneous telephone contaet with the camp.'* The FRC-93 also pave each 
detachment a base-station radio that could stay In the command net at all times, 
freeing the GRC-109 and -87 for lactiral missions. 

X^T'The use of AM SSR equipment was extended to patrols in the 'icld in 
1965 with the introduction of 126 PnC-74 portable CW and voice radios. Further 
improvement of patrol com muni rat ions was made possible by Issuing 159 PRC-64 
AM voire and CW sets. 2 ' These augmented the Special Forres standard field set, 
the CRC-109. The later partial substitution of the more advanced PRC-25 
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frequency-modulated (FM) voice radio sets for some of the PRC-10's brought 
further modernization to the USASF 'CIDG field communications system. 

Radi o Tel etype Equipment 

Ky ) (ef'Another dcvelopmcn' accompanying the growth of S]>ecial Forces 
activity in Vietnam in 19C5 was the increased use of RTT transmission at all 
echelons above the A detachments. RTT became and remained the primary 
tr».»ic artery from the B detachments upward. The AN/GRC-26D was the most 
widely used set for this purpose. One set at each B detachment and two at each 
C detachment (company headquarters) was the typical Installation. At croup 
headquarters the MI(R*8 and MRT-9 continued to be the principal equipment 
for RTT traffic. They were supplemented as necessary by adding GRC-26D's 
until, by early 1967, eicht of the latter were installed at croup headquarters. 
The use of RTT made possible the handling of a much greater traffic load, as 
compared with CW. RTT on-line encrypting incorporated in the 26Ds further 
facilitated the processing of the larger volume of traffic caused by the growing 
pace of CIDG USASF activities and also provided greater security.** The group 
headquarters signal complex was modified in 1965 to provide a semiautomatic 
tape relay capability between all stations in the group RTT network and thus 
further ~ f ’uce handling time. 1 

Other Modernization 

(U ) i&f The introduction of high-sjieod-bursl transmitting and receiving 

V 'equipment in 19G7 supplied the potential of increasing the capacity of the net- 
work still further and provided greater insurance against possible compromise 
of security. The new multimode multichannel system, of which the AN 'TSC-2G 
is the principal base-station equipment, was also brought into use in 1967, along 
with additional communications center teletype equipment. 


PERSONNEL 

(0 I Organic to 5 SFGA, when it deployed to South Vietnam, was a Special 

V Forces signal company of eight officeis and 175 enlisted men (TOE 11-247E). 
It operated the group headquarters c namunications center and base radio 
station and the warehouse and maintenance shop and it provided support to the 
.company headquarters and field detachments, 
f \j\ t&f The normal communications personnel strength of one officer and 
*•* enlisted -men at each company headquarters and five enlisted men at each 
B detachment was augmented by personnel from the signal company. By arly 
1967 this augmentation amounted to about 100 persons— 13 at each company 
headquarters and three at each B detachment— to handle the RTT traffic and 
•ryptographic work and to perform on-site maintenance, up to third echelon, 
on the equipment. The signal company also provided a permanent field main- 
tenance team that moved from company to company performing maintenance 
and repair work in the detachments. 
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Two staff signal officers operating out of tin* group headquarters 
signal office made pe riodic visits to company headquarters and field detachments 
to exercise technical supervisory control. It was planned to have four signal 
advisory detachments assigned to group headquarters to give further assistance 
at the company level. Each such detarhment would consist of one captain, one 
E-7. and two E-6*s *TOE 500- F (UCL. The US military personnel were aug- 
mented by up to 26 Eastern Construction Company and 57 locally hired civilian 
employees, engaged principally in maintenance work. 


SCOPE OE SPEC! \U FORCES COMMUNICATIONS 




J^tnspecial Forces’ widely scattered operations throughout the RVN re- 
quired a highly efficient and responsive communications system. The number 
of personnel directly served by their networks (about 83,000) equaled a large* 

US Army corps. The assignment to US Army units of areas of operations (AO) 
that included the tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) of CIDG camps in- 
volved CIDG strike forces more and more* in joint operations. This together 
with the creation of the special operations projects (Delta. Sigma, Omega) and 
the assignment of the sector and subsector mission increased the number of 
units and headquarters with which communications had to be maintained and 
added considerably to the message traffic. 

JCT In mld-1967 USASF CIDG units had about 1000 separate radio nets 
in operation throughout the country. All needed frequency assignments in the 
1. 5-399. 95-MC range, in the AM. SSB, and FM modes, and for CW, voice, 
and or RTT transmission and reception over both short and long distances. 

At the several echelons of the USASF VNSF organization, various elements 
needed to communicate with uni* headquarters up to corps level of US and 
other FWMAF. with GY'N district and sector headquarters, with operational 
units and their advisers, and with supporting artillery, helicopters, transport 
aircraft, and forward air controller (FAC) and fighter aircraft. They had to 
be able to net with two or more of these simultaneously, to act as relay sta* 
tions when situations demanded, and to pass message traffic for other units 
or headquarters. Group Signal Operating Instructions (SOI) and standing sig- 
nal instructions (SSI) had to he prepared and revised monthly or whenever a 
probable compromise occurred. The volume of traffic placed a heavy load on 
available equipment and personnel that created a need for further augmentation, 
but the 5 SFGA’s expanding tactical commitments were not accompanied by 
corresponding increases in the signal TOE or budget. 


FUTURE PLANS 

(U) In mid-1967, plana for further improving the USASF /CIDG communi- 
cations system envisioned reducing the number of different models of radio 
acts, landwire telephone systems, switchboards, generator sets, batteries, 
and related equipment in use and standardizing a limited number of the most 
advanced models. 
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A Detachments 

CO \ jpY^Stne or 10 models of radio sots would be required at A detachments. 

^ For short-range very-high-frequency (VHF) voice contact anions jwtrol ele- 
ments. their forward base headquarters, and CIIXj camp headquarters:* the 
HT-1 or HT-la and TR-20 lor indigenous personnel: the HT-la, TR-20, and 
AN PRC-25 aiKl -70 for US )>ersonncl. The HT-1 or -la would continue as the 
basic CIDG squad set; the PRC-25 would become the standard platoon set (in 
American hands), replacing the PRC- 10: and the PRC-70 would be the main 
company headquarters set (in American hands', supplementing the GRC-109 
and replacing various other equipment then in use. For short-range FM VHF 
ground-air voice communication from camp headquarters, the AN/GRC-125 
would replace the VRC-10 and VRQ-3. For medium-range voice and CW con- 
tact with D detachments, company headquarters, and group headquarters, the 
AN FRC-93 (AM SSH), possibly supplemented by the AN GRC-163 (FM), 
would provide a secure voice channel. 

[O') J&T The PRC-70, a relatively high-powered set with numerous capabilities 
(AM, SSI*. FM. CW, voice, continuous tuning from 2.0 to 75.95 Me, burst trans- 
mission and reception), could be used for several of the jnirpcses just mentioned, 
as well as lor communication with other A letachmcnts and other friendly ele- 
ments. The quantities of the three princ ipal new models needed by A detach- 
ments in the updated system we re estimated to be 400 PRC-25*s, 300 PRC-70*s, 
and 200 PRC-66's. 




B Deta chments 

cT) jfC'TVour or five different models of radio sets would be required by B 

^ detachments. For medium -range voice and CW contact with A detachments, 
company headquarters, and group headquarters: the AN FRC-93 (AM SSB), 
possibly supplemented by the AN GRC-163 (FM). The GRC-125's then in 
service would be continued in use within their limited range, for short-range 
fe round-air communication in FM and VHF and times when the security features 
of the GRC-163 were not needed. For short-range ultrahigh-froquenry (UHF) 
ground-air voice contact, the AN 7 PRC-66 (AM) would be used. For RTT traffic 
to company headquarters, the AN GRC 26D would be continued in use .also for 
AM voice or CW traffic in the high-frequency (HF) band, until the GRC- 108 or 
• 122 become available. 


Company Headquarters 



JtCT Four or five different models of radio sets would be required at each 
company headquarters. The bulk of the traffic to and through the four company 
base stations would continue to be RTT, for which two A.J/GRC-26D’s would 
continue as the standard Installation until the GRC- 108 became available. Other 
equipment would be similar to that used at B detachments. 



Group Head q uarters 

S&f One basic model, the TSC-26, with supplementation was foreseen for 
the SFOB. The two MRR-8*s and two MRT-9*s in use in 1967 were considered 
unsatisfactory to meet current needs, but supplemented by the eight GRC-26D’s, 
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thrv could handle the main flow of traffic to and from group headquarters, es- 
pecially the RTT traffic, until the new TSC-2G became fully operational* 

IPt Teletype capabilities were to be furthe r improved by the installation 
of additional AN FGC-20X teletypewriter <tt) sets, TT-I09F G n perforators, 
fixed-installation radio control racks, and the necessary equipment for ferrri- 
nating all RTT* landline tt, and Trojx> It circuits* Rv mid-19G7 it was expected 
that all components of this equipment would be installed throughout the group 
to provide the optimum in capacity, flexibility, reliability, and security within 
the limits of the state of the art. 


Kqjip mcnt To Pc Replaced 

(Ul If the modernization of the USASF ^CIDG communicat ons system 
were to proceed as outlined above, the following models of radio s» ts that had 
been used for varying perils of time would be replaced: AN PRC-6, -10, -41, 
•64, and -74: AN GRC-9 and -B7: AN'VRC-10, -34. and -47: and AN 'VRQ-3. 


SPKCIAL SITI ATIONS AND PROW KMS 


[A 


Air -Or < >u nd Com m uni rat ions 

j&T The ability of ground troops to communicate with supporting aircraft, 
for both combat and logistical support. Is limited by the degree of compatibility 
of their radio equipment. Army aircraft equipped with ARC-44 or -54 FM VHF 
sets can communicate with ground units using FM VHF sets <c.g.. the PRC- 10. 
-25. or -70 or the GHC-125) provided the latter use frr’qucnclcs within the range 
of the former t24.0-51.9 Mr lor the ARC-44: 30.0-69.95 Me for the ARC-54). 
This is a very crowded frequency range, however, necessitating careful pre- 
selection of frequency and careful tuning. Air Force aircraft have a variety of 
AM and FM radio sets, depending on the model of the aircraft and i>s mission. 
This equipment is most often incompatible with Army ground radio equipment. 
Air Force planes equipped only with UHF radios were until recently out of 
reach of/^rmy field units. 

,J£lTwo solutions to this problem have been tried in Vietnam. One is to 
install in the aircraft the models of radio receivers and transmitters that can 
net with those used by the ground units. Attempts to use the PRC-10 in C-123 
transport planes have been unsurecsstul.'* ARC-54*s. designed for installation 
in aireratt and having a frequency range almost matching that of the late model 
PRC-25 and -70 and the GRC-125. have provided the desired capability. The 
FAC planes of the US Air Force fl’SAF) when equipped with ARC-54’s and the 
appropriate Air Force UHF AM radios ran act as the relay link between ground 
units and Air Forre tactical aircraft. 

0 ) 4€fT The other solution is to equip ground units with field radio sets that 
tan communicate directly with aircraft. This has been done Ly attaching Air 
Force personnel equipped with such sets (c.g., the AM UHF PRC-41) to ground 
units or by issuing such sets to ground units. USASF detachments in I CTZ 
have used PRC-41's on loan from the USAF and the US Marine Corps (USMC). 

In I he other CTZs, another of the aforementioned solutions has been necessary. 
The issuance of the new PRC-66 UHF AM backpack field set. considerably 
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lighter and less bulky than the PRC-41, should materially improve the ground- 
air communications capabilities of USASF units. 


Speci al Operations 

•UPT'Scvcral different types of portable radio sets liave been used by the 
small reconnaissance teams and other elements of special operations units. 
These have included AM VHF voice sets (e.g.. HT-1 and -la); FM VHF voice 
equipment (e.g.. PRC-10 and -25); AM SSB medium frequency (MF)-HF vone 
and CW sets (e.g., PRC-64 and -74): and the Special Forces standby, the AM 
HF CW set, GRC-109, backpack version. Each of these types has its advocates 
Among the pros and cons, the following points have been made: 

}V) Using voice radio risks revealing the patrol’s position. Compromise 
of message security is also risked. CW is safer though slower, but since 1965 
fewer operators have been exoert in CW transmission. The new burst-trans- 
mission devices that can be fitted to the newer model CW sets may help over- 
come this weakness and further improve the security advantage of CW. 

(U) The dependability of the GRC-109 operating with a hand generator 
could be a critical factor on a remote-area patrol, as compared with ine risks, 
including battery fading and vulnerability to weather, inherent in using other 
equipment. That reliability can also be a significant morale factor for isolated 
patrols. 

(U > On the other hand, the rowe advanced PRC-25. -74. and especially 
-70 offer one or more alternative advantages, among which are the ability 
16 reach a wider variety of receivers, including aircraft: alternative modes of 


operation: greater frequency range: burst transmission: and light weight. The 
new metal-air battery with wettable pads may prove to be an effective answer 
.to the problems of battery weight and fading, 
f 0 / USASF special operations B detachments have been supplied with 5 

v SFGA -designed air-transportable trailers equipped with the GRC-26D to pro- 
vide RTT service from forward bases to detachment headquarters. The trailers 
were fashioned by removingGRC-26D'sfrom group maintenance float stock, a 
procedure not recommended. It was planned to replace or supplement that 
.equipment with six GRC-122’s. one for each of the special operations units. 

/0\ fef A base-station complex for Project Delta was installed at group 

headquarters in 19C5 to provide reliable long-distance countrywide communi- 
cations with deployed teams. This base station was tied to the group communi- 
cations sysVm and could relay traffic to other group subordinate headquarters 
or to higher headquarters. 1 ' In 1967 one of the two new TSC-26’s delivered to 
5 SFGA was added to the special operations base station. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 

(U) The volume of traffic grew constantly over the period of this study, 
and by early 1967 it was considerably overtaxing available facilities and pot - 
sonncl. Much of the traffic was generated by MACV and USARV. Existing 
circuits were hard pressed to absorb the additional traffic: tt equipment was 
not expected to hold up without a suftirient maintenance float on hand- additional 


triTSTJ? , W f s not ‘ dtd to terminate and operate HTT circuits and long.linc 

ClrCU “ 8 8 ‘ mU,Un,,UUS,y: and addi,ional « T T por- 
tions/ dit * n °* 8UC . Cfed *" ob,r,n,r * approval for all the addi- 
Ihc^DrovTmnn. Pe rsonnel requested. It remaned to be seen whether 
mllnTrln^ rl pcrfo ™ llnc <“ expected of the new materiel a-.o the lighter 
S c n th/wr lhe USe ° f modular r< ‘P'avemt.tt components 

JEWESS - ,0) *"" d •*"■» - »">• *»"• 

Materiel 

aiv . JV* JP? prow ‘ h of s P* cia l Forces activlti s, th' chances In organization 
created materiof^/f'f intr ° ductlon of now models oi equipment combined to 
«s mLTl 0 .^ 1 Pf ^ °„ T 3id ° rabU ‘ P^P^ns. la some instances it 

I^other^lVei h P ar ? *" ' ° ,d<T tK ‘ ui J ,nu ' n ‘ «» »» : *nd with newer models. 

L-l f r / aS , CS , dCtaC , hnK,n ‘ commandcrs and others were allowed to satisfy 
their indnidual preferences in choices of new equipment or «o retain in use 

rr;;f thc> f were f r i,iar ° r ,hat ***--<* 

of radn rJii J Wn ^* « In SOme A dctachmon,s as » many as 15 different models 
of radio sets were in inventory, in addition to telephone equipment, electric 

STSrr 9 r. 8CVtral different a " d various kinds of drv-cell and 

the SL } ‘ S "?* Hard *° be,ic>ve ,ha ‘ such a situation often overtaxed 
ml* « Lf» rd r V thC tW ° comn,un i ca tions serceants in the detarh- 
ment Similar situations existed at some of the B detachments. This state ol 

the amrTnut?? T [“"S ^ fr «i ucnc y* a ssiKnment problems, increased 
the s^re-parts-stotkace burden, and added to the maintenance load. 

enmhlt »» *" m,d ' ,9 ® a an estimated 4000 sicnal end-items were on hand for 
tombat communications at »he CIDC company level, plus about 1500 end-items 

° rf ? niC J| 0 lhe USASF fi0,d furce structure/ 4 In 1966 a syjtematic survey was 
thJ d « a «| 8 ° mC reductlon in ‘‘fluipment wa? achieved. By mld-1S67, however, 
the signal company at HQ 5 SFGA was stocking 9000 catalog line items in its 
warehouse. The addition of the PPS-5 ground radar to the group’s im^ory 
and maintenance load would add another 3000 line items to stockage. > 

, ° ne 8 ° ,uUon ‘° the stockage problem, proposed by group headquarters 

networfand^ 8U ‘ n | dardi , ze thc «l u 'Pmtnt used at each echelon in the 
network and to limit the number of separate models in use. The replaceable- 

module concept. incorporated in the design of the PRC-66 and -70, would be of 
great advantage in this regard. 

*ntiJV , il Somp 0 “ h * -model radio sets that were introduced with such high 
anticipation proved to have faults that considerably limited their usefulness. U 

Jr h °‘ AN/PRC - 64 * ** AN/FRC-93, among others. a«l 

°/‘ h * baU ^ Wtojor some sets. The HT-1, a commercial model, is vulner- 
able to moisture and rough handling. The AN/PRC-64 has limited geographic 
range and frequency, as well as crystal difficulties. The AN/FKC-93 also a 

2![!!!?.* r « al m ? deI ’ rw i u,rcs a more 8tab l<* Power supply than was available. 
Modification, field expedients, shifting to other modes of communication, or 
replacement with more carefully developed new models solved some such 
problems and were expect. -d to take care of others. 
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Personnel 

(l* ^ Aikiihrr attack on current problems is to ensure adequate MOS 
training or cross-training of all personnel on tbe models of equipment they 
wjU be called on to ojicrate or repatr. This should include training in operator 
maintenance (first echelon) and direct -support maintenance (second echelon*. 
Many of the personnel arriving with communications MOSs for duty in 5 SFGA 
were unfamiliar with (he models of equipment in use or had insulfjcient ability 
in CW transmission. It was believed lliat one reason for the prevalence of 
this situation was the too -rapid promotion of personnel into MOS levels for 
which they were not really qualified. 

(L ) 5 SFGA set up a testing and (raining program to overcome the per- 
sonnel training problem. Each new arrival destined for communications duty 
was tested on his knowledge of current materiel and on his ability in CW. Those 
found to be inadequately qualified (10 percent failed the CW test) were detained 
at group headquarters and were given up to 3 weeks’ training at the signal com- 
pany. The average jieriod of training was 10 days. 

(U) There was not only a qualitative deficiency in the preassignment 
preparation of communications personnel but an insufficient number of radio 
operators as well. At the group communications center, for example, instead 
of the three 10-man shifts considered necessary, there were available in 1967 
only two shifts, one ol 8 men and one of 9. 

Mainten ance 

(«J) The maintenance section of the group’s signal company was author- 
ized 14 US personnel; it had 11 on duty in May 1967. These were supplemented 
by 10 Filipino civilian employees. Together they performed general-support 
(third and fourth echelons) and limited depot (fifth echelon) maintenance on 
equipmen* sent in fr jm detachments in the field. 

(U) Delays in completing repairs were occasioned by lack of some kinds 
of parts (e.g., those for the HT-1 handsets), delays in pickup and delivery due 
to the shortage of aircraft, and restrictions on the utilization of available 
maintenance personnel to work on classiiicd equipment. 

(U ) The last-mentioned difficulty arose particularly with respect to 
cryptographic materiel. Personnel were requisitioned and assigned to 5 SFGA 
by MOS. The MOSs were not specific with regard to the individua' models of 
crypto materiel a man was qualified to repair. But regulations required that 
crypto repairmen be restricted to work on the particular models on which they 
had had school training. Therefore a man assigned io S SFGA as a crypto re- 
pairman might be found after arrival not to be authorized to work on some of 
the crypto equipment in use and needing repair. 

Miscellaneous 

(U) Insufficient warehouse space was a lesser difficulty. Maintenance of 
the PPS-5 antipersonnel radar as an added signal company responsibility was 
expected to raise to about 12,000 the number of separate catalog line items to 
be kept in stock. 

(U) There was some feeling among group communications personnel that 
insufficient advance warning or detailed consideration was given to communica- 
tions needs and feasibility', when new USASF or CIDG operations were planned. 
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In their view, operations and planning stalls tended tu assume tm* rtadilv that 
communications would somehow be taken care of, when a« *tu.i!l\ Uh'o nio:hi i>« 
serious problems requiring special planning and arranm no ms. 5 SFGA s 
preparation of three special communications trailers equipped with AN GHC-2f»I) 
to provide the social operations B detachments with HTT links <»• tlmr forward 
bases w*as a ease in point. That was done bv taking the G!?C-2*»D slruni the group 
signal company's maintenance float stock. 

(U) Ni^ht communications w r erc report «*d as ixtrcmclv poor, especially 
alter l-S or other Free World Military Assistance Forces (FWMAl > units 
moved into an area. Daytime traffic was too highly ro.icent raw'd between tin 
hours of 1600 and 1^00. To ease this situation, detachments were ordered to 
send routine me ssages at other timers. 

(U) Congestion of antennas was a problem besetting both ends cf the* 

USASF network. With so many different mode*: and frequency ranges in use 
simultaneously and so many different radio se ts in simultaneous ojRTation, 
both the lower -echelon stations and the group communications cente r at Nlia 
Trang were faced with th< possible need to relocate their radio transmitter 
and receiver antenna sites. Vulnerability of aerial ant emus to hostile attack 
was partly overcome by burying them underground in plastic hose. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

<U) The communications system of 5 SFGA, excellent as it was, suffered 
from two serious problems. One was the* pro!ife*ration of different models >f 
equipment on hand. The other was thaf bv the middle of 1907 the volume and 
variety of traffic handled by 5 SFGA were overloading the capabilities of the 
available men and materiel. It was hop«*d that the proposed re equipment pro- 
tfram would satisfy the first problem. One solution suggested for the second 
problem was to assign an Army area signal compa.iy to 5 SFGA as further 
augmentation. It was believed that if additional pe rsonnel and equipment were 
not forthcoming, it w’ould bo necessary for 5 SFGA to depend on other US units 
in Vietnam to mert group communications needs which, as indicated at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, woula be contrary to normal Special Forces procedure. 

(U) Another possible solution would be to subject the communications 
problem to careful systems analysis to identify jus* what portions of the tota. 
load are strictly a USASF responsibility and what portions ought more proj>erly 
to be handled by the facilities of Vietnamese or other US units. Such an analysis 
could lead to a rationalization of USASF’s own needs, capabilities, and commit- 
ments and to the setting of specific and realizable goals, with a definite person- 
nel and equipment program, to be achieved at a given point in time. 
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MEDIC AL ACTIVITIES 


MISSIONS 

(U) The missions of US ASF medical personnel in Vietnam remained 
murh the same during the 19G4-1967 period as during 19G1-19G4. From time 
to time, new developments altered emphasis on different aspects of the medical 
pn»grum hut tin* essential missions were as follows: 


To ran lot ih< hcahh ot ESA&E awl other IS |h r.Minm 1 uss;u;.chJ to 5 SEGA. 

• hj To m\\ i>«* the VNSE surgeon and |ow« i -teht lot) VNsE rn, du al |* r*onm I on 
the training of CIDG aidnun, the ii. ainu nt ol CUM, personnel, ami other medical and 
health mailers. 

t**) T«» train l JIM, aid men ami. f .« r as him- awl opportunities in rmit. train 
village and hamlet h* ahh worker* iIIIIUm. 

hU 7ci in u CIDG amt oiht r indigenous militarv jH-rsonnel whi n their own aidmer, 
cannot handle th« load. 

o*t To 1 1 # at CIDG de(* n*Jmi > and other c ivilian.- near l sASl H, i:»»*hmin:s. 

til Toconduc! medical aid patrols in villages and hand, is in each l SASE de tach- 
rnem*s TAOR part ot th* Medical Civic Action Program iMEIXWP) disc ussed in Chap. 

To participiite w ith othe r t S and Vietnamese mrdiral .ttnhrvities in exchangin' 
information. c<mtrni!ing ii»M*asc . and shaping and tarrying nut medical aid piograms of 
benefit to tfn counter in* urgency elfort. 


(U) At A detachment level, these missions were carried out in three 
spheres of responsibility, viz, (a) on eomhat and reconnaissance pa f r<ds and 
other military operations, (h) at CIDG ramps and adjoining civilian communities, 
and (c) in outlying villages and hamlets. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT® AND EMPHASES 




Doin g vs Advising 

icT" Despite the paramountry of the advisory mission, it is rlrar that 
emphasis gradually shifted from advising tlie VNSF in their training and treat- 
ment functions in the CIDG program to a more direct VS ASF participation in 
training and supervising CIDG aidmcn and in treating CIDG personae! and 
rivtlians. In giving adviee and training to Vietnamese per annel. VS ASF 
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2ai? , ,° ffi |!‘i rS a " d t nhsU d m ‘‘ n tr ‘‘ >d *° J " .iikI maintain US medical 

ftod?2StkI 1 | Ie m ' ,n:ni " nt{ imitations. Their aim has been to 

lina a workable compromise lietweon the two. 

US Army Special F orres Health 

Br ° up . sur ^ on and sulx.rdinate USASF medical personnel have 
in ?rrT m<duinc - This emphasis has been most instrumental 

Jev^ f ! n< ld ° m '° ° f ma,aria * infectious hepatitis, amebiasis, and 
ers of unknown oripin that arc presumed to be caused by sere' s ....a 
denpue-type infections— the most common diseases of USASF 
hereas US personnel may be relied on to take the neeessa »...i tie 

p Is le.p., chloroquine and Dapsone) apainst malaria, they oserv. dlv lax 
in the use of insert repellent on operations. 

tt«!A«!r U L Min0r ! ,lnessrs and in ' uri «* s and first aid for serious injuries anu.nu 
PCr ^ nm> art ‘ bandUd '>> the hiphly trained USASF medical specialists 
I serious wounds or other injuries and serious illnesses are 

immediately and routinely evacuated to the nearest USASF or other US f i- 
rility for treatment. 

CLDGHealth 

^ L Car ° ° f C1D0 si< k and mounded is properly a matter for VNSF 

or Vietnamese civilian medical attention, but USASF and other US medical 
personnel have inescapably become involved. In their iudpmcnt the Viet- 
namese are seldom equal to the task and cannot Ik- relied on to select the 

rinr n^ PPr ° iU I* T^* 1 pr,,bloms - VNSF attitudes toward sick and wounded 

fhe^atTo nf rVi 4 " " ardlV t Prn,M r - Fnr as well as to improve 

the ratio of CIDG personnel absent sirk to those present for dutv. 5 SFCA has 

been motivated to provide direct medical support to CIDG personnel. 

u A T h / OUkh forma, and informal arrangements, the US 85th Fvacuation 
Hospital at Oui Nhon, the US 8th Field Hospital at Nha Tranp. and the Viet- 
namese provincialhospita lat Hi on Hoa. whose staff included a US Apency for 

S l5«!r a DC ^?J^ ,Cn ‘ (USAID) sur tii<’al team, all apreed before the end 
accept CIDG patients. Early in 19G6 convalescent wards for CIDG 

Trrznln estabhsh ‘‘ d at **««*•» «* ‘he four USASF company locations, and 

1" " ^ « r W f, r f made f ° r ° nP in ,hc VNSF m( di< ' al compound in Nha Tranp 

At the latter facility a 20-ticd dispensary and maternity ward for ClDC, depen- 

SST^rS * Jnv ‘ 196r ’’ Maff0d bv bo,h VNSF and USASF personnel. 
Additional facilities that became available for CIDG patients and dependents 

SSr ° f 1966 - « h * «« ha “ - ™ shown J the 1, 


Date 


Location 


June 19<jfi 

Can Tho 

|n.| 

July 10W> 

Hien Jtoa 

ht).| 

AugUSl 1 JNifJ 

Pleikii' 

On-I 

February 1007 

Danang 

| M*| 

March 1007 

Han Me Thuot 



Facility 



(U) The only trained personnel available to staff CIDG hospitals on a 
regular basis have been US medical personnel of the company headquarters. 
There have not been enough of them, but they have been assisted, particularly 
in performing surgery, by American military and civilian doctors *in nearby 
US military installations and provincial hospitals. Many of those doctors also 
participate in the Military Public Health Assistance Program (MiLPHAP) in 
which US Army, Navy, and Air Force medical personnel donate their services 
to assist with the heavy civilian case loads in Vietnamese provincial hospitals. 

(U) Pressure on USASF medical personnel has been heavy, but CIDG sick 
and wounded are returned to duty much sooner and in better health than formerly. 
Morale and combat, effectiveness have significantly improved. At the Co A 
CIDG hospital at Bien Hoa, major surgery has been performed on CIDG patients 
since mid-May 1967, thus reducing the dependence on US military hospitals in 
the area. It has become in effect a small general hospital. 

Emergency Medical Teams 

(U) In 1965 twu •* pes of emergency mediral assistance teams were formed 
from among the medical personnel at HO 5 SFGA: (a) the Medical Airborne 
Rescue Team (MART) of one officer and four NCOs equipped to provide emer- 
gency medical care in inaccessible locations as well as to provic' for their own 
security and communications and (b) the Military Airborne Support Team' (MAST) 
of one officer and two NCOs that can be airlifted to a CIDG camp under attack 
and suffering heavy casualties. Two droppable X-ray machines, one at Pleiku 
and the other at Danang, were held available for cases where on-the-spot X rays 
were necessary. 

Communicable Disease Control 

(U) From 1965 onward the 5 SFGA surgeon was a member of ti 3 MACV- 
USA1D Joint Preventive Medicine and Communicable Disease Control Commit* 
tee. Epidemiological data were collected from A detachments throughout the 
country and were disseminated to all military and civilian mediral agencies 
in the RVN. The group surgeon’s office was the Central Epidemiological 
Reference Office (CERO) in 11 CTZ. 

(U) Bubonic plague is a recurring menace in Vietnam, particularly in I 
and 11 CTZs. Its incidence increases during the early months of the year. 

Teams of USASF personnel were deployed to help suppress three outbreaks in 
I CTZ and two in U CTZ by giving immunizations and by demonstrating rodent- 
control methods. Total immunization of the population was not feasible because 
of lack of sufficient vaccine and incomplete control of the people. 

in-Country Trainirig for JUS Army Special Forces Personnel 

(U) Early in 1966 a program of in-country refresher training for USASF 
enlisted medical personnel was put into effect. Four three-man teams from 
the 1st SFGA and the 156th Mod Det on Okinawa were attached to 5 SFGA— one 
tram per company— for 6- month TDY to conduct 5-day refresher courses in 
tropical diseases, sanitation, and civic action medicine. Classes were held 
at each company headquarters using a separate program of instruction (POI) 
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for each CTZ, prepared by in-country doctors. One* hundred sixty-eight 5 
SFCA medical specialists received refresher instruction from the first group 
of TDY teams. The 5 SFGA medical specialists in turn developed a series of 
14-hour refresher cross-training courses for all nonmediral USASF personnel 
in Vietnam, beginning early in 1966 and continuing thereafter at 6-month inter- 
vals. 

Civilian Irregular Defense Groups Aidmen and 
Hamlet Hea lth Workers 

(U) After finishing their instruction of USASF personnel, the four TDY 
medical training teams from Okinawa gave several 2-week basic medical 
courses for CIDG aidmen. Later they offered a 6- week course for HHWs. 

Four new two-man teams arrived in September 1966 and stayed until March 
1967. Their primary mission was to teach CIDG aidmen and HHWs, but as 
time allowed they also gav«* refresher instruction to USASF personnel. A 
dental-hygienist program for selected CIDG personnel was inaugurated in Q 
CTZ in 1967— in extension of this type of training. 

(U) By 31 January 1967 a total of 195 HHWs had graduated from courses 
at three Special Forces companies, and 58 more were enrolled. No HHW classes 
were given in Q CTZ because of inability to obtain approval from province chiefs. 
Company B therefore utilized its TDY team to continue training CIDG aidmen. 

By the end of January 1967 150 CIDG personnel had completed the course'. 

Other Activities 

(U) Early in 1967, group medical officers were adopting the practice of 
visiting A detachments for several days at a time to relieve the medical NCOs 
for a short rest and to gain firsthand knowledge of problems at camp and ham- 
let level. By early 1967 medical supply had been decentralized to the four 
company headquarters as part of the overall supply system. Lists of critical 
medical items are now prepared and revised periodically. Quantities on hand 
in the company headquarters are reported to group headquarters each month 
and form the basis for reorders from major in-country or external sources. 

By these means, appropriate levels of supplies are kept readily available but 
dispersed for safety and speed of delivery. 


PROBLEMS AND SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


US Personnel 


(y) Pf By 


, - 1966 the critical shortage of fully trained and experienced USASF 

medical NCOs was leaving many detachments shorthanded. As a remedial 
step the group surgeon began to screen carefully each newly arrived medical 
NCO to determine in which assignment he could best meet 5 SFGA needs 


Civilian Irregular Defens e Groups I crs onnel 

(U) Chronic illnesses and permanent disabilities among the CIDG adversely 
affected the present-for-duty strength as well as the performance of personnel 
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in their daily tasks and on operations. in some ramps malingering to avoid 
combat and c*mp duties was rommon. 

(U) Malaria was a serious problem, paitirularly in 0 CTZ. Many strains 
of the disease, some only recently discovered, are resistant to chloroquine. 
Whereas Dapsone seems to be an effective suppressant for most such strains 
when taken by Americans, many indigenous troops apparently have an enzyme 
deficiency (G-6PD)that causes a reartion. A joint USASF-Walter Re"d 
Institute of Research team was studying this problem in search of a solution 
On one special operation, alter about 10 days in the field, half of the indigenous 
personnel were displaying malaria symptoms and were unable to respond to 
orders. On another, however, where troops took both Dapsone and chloroquine 
it wa» reported that malaria was not a problem. 

Special O perations 

(U) Difficulties other than malaria have affected special-operations units 
more than camp strike forces. Exhaustion, anxiety, loss of stamina, and diges- 
tne disturbances develop and become more aggravated in proportion to the 
length of the operation. After 30 days of exposure in the field, CIDG troops 
tire easily, especially because of the high incidence of malaria. Operations of 
Z5 days or more during wet weather or in wet terrain give rise to fungus in- 
fections of the feet and other prolonged-immersion problems. Coughing caused 
by tuberculosis, smoking, or upper respiratory infections due to wet and chilly 
weather becomes a security hazard. Vitamin deficiencies, abrasions and lacer- 
ations, and secondary infections resulting from these and from insert and spider 

f ,)\ leCrhrS arC ° thcr he;,l,h P robl ™s common to special operations. 

\y J sP " particularly difficult problem of a cultural nature has resulted from 
the refusal of some indigenous personnel to permit caching the dead when 
patrolsare in hazardous situations and must keep moving. 
fU ) jfc/ Roadrunner teams on long-range reconnaissance patrols have often 
V. sought early evacuation because of sickness. This may be more a problem of 
leadership than of actual sickness. Use of more highly qualified VNSF NCOs 
as team leaders was regarded as the solution. 


Vietnamese Medical Care and Attitudes 

(y ) (gf^Vietnamese provincial hospitals and other medical care facilities are 
overcrowded, understaffed, and otherwise inadequate by US standards. Because 
of this situation and because CIDG personnel are considered military personnel 
y the civilian community, it is difficult to persuade civilian facilities to accent 
or woundod CIDG P ationts - The ARVN, on the other hand, consider the 
abTV 0 ** nonmilitar V- N is therefore equally difficult to place CIDG cases in 
ARVN hospitals. If they are accepted, the quality of care is usually inferior 
to that given to ARVN patients. ARVN medical officers, moreover, often take 

a callous attitude (from an American viewpoint) toward CHXJ needs. VNSF 

officers and NCOs sometimes failed to call for medical aid or helicopter med- 
ical evacuation (MEDEVAC) when such action might have saved the life of a 
wounded CIDG soldier (a reportable incident), but in these respects Vietnamese 
since d i e %4° Ward min0rity * l!roup CiviIian Irregulars have improved considerably 
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( [f ) f&f ' Under those circumstances, CIDG sick and wounded have fared badly 

V when made to depend entirely on Vietnamese rare. It was mainly for these 
reasons that USASF- sponsored hospitals were built expressly for the CIDG at 
each Special Forces company headquarters and at Ban Me Thuot and Nha Trang. 
and that military medical facilities of the US field forces offered* their assistance 
to 5 SFGA for the care and treatment of wounded CIDG personnel. 

Air Evacuation 

(0 \ US air evacuation of CIDG personnel was originally permitted only 

when the Vietnamese Air Force (VNAF) could not accept the mission. As 
previously mentioned, Vietnamese officers and NCOs sometimes failed entirely 
to call for air MEDEVAC when needed to save the life of a wounded irregular. 

When it was called for , Vietnamese air MEDEVAC was often slow in arriving, 
if it came at all. Vietnamese pilots in III CTZ invariably took CIDG patients 
to Cong Hoa civilian hospital in Saigon (a hospital which was always overcrowded) 
although facilities for CIDG personnel were available at Bien Hoa and the longer 
journey to Saigon endangered the lives of the patients. With the US troop buildup 
came a greater availability of US helicopters for the evacuation of casualties. 

This, together with the new 5 SFGA medical facilities for CIDG personnel, solved 
the problems of earlier years. 

H amlet Health Worker Training Program > 

K) j {S+^Province chiefs in 11 CTZ have at best only tolerated programs for the 
training of MontagnardHHWs. Vietnamese authorities have also consistently 
failed to allocate funds to pay HHW personnel trained by the CIDG program; 
however, the fact that the Government of Vietnam (GVN) Ministry ol Health 
budget permits it to hire only 100 new HHWs per year for the whole country 
is a major constraint. Nevertheless there has been no change in the govern- 
ment's policy of ignoring the credentials of health workers trained by USASF. 

As of January 1967 none of 195 graduates of USASF classes had been’ hired by 
the GVN. Many hamlets have continued to be denied medical care while USASF- 
trained personnel have remained unemployed and have be 'ome disaffected from 
both the GVN and the USASF. In the spring of 1967 the future of the program 
was in doubt. There was hope that some of the USASF-trained HHWs might be 
\ placed op the Revolutionary Development cadre payroll. 

(jJ i jg) The fundamental problem, of course, is Vietnamese- Montagnard rela- 
tions. Resentment on the part of some Vietnamese health officials over contin- 
ued USASF involvement in the health worker program has been noticeable. 

Some US military participants in the program have also questioned the USASF 
role, pointing out the availability of ARVN and other Vietnamese training 
facilities and staff in the Montagnard areas and expressing the opinion that 
there is really no need for American military teams to undertake what the GVN 
could do for itself. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

(U) The recent activities of USASF medical specialists in ramp and on 
off-site operations remained much the same as in the 1961-1964 period. By 
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all accounts the care given by American medical personnel to US and indige- 
nous personnel and the prompt air evacuation of casualties by US helicopter 
units have been outstanding. At company and group headquarters the principal 
innovation after 1964 was the establishment of hospitals for CIDG personnel 


% staffed by US doctors. 

(0 ) l&T ' The principal medical lesson derived from recent USASF experience 

in Vietnam is that when the US undertakes to guide and support a CIPG-type 
program in an underdeveloped country it must be prepared to give balanced 
and complete support to all phases without counting on the full participation 
of indigenous officials. Because CJDG personnel arc paramilitary (neither 
military nor civilian) they have always experienced difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission to hospitals of the Vietnamese civilian and military medical care 
systems. Their minority-group status has not helped in either case. Had it 
not been for direct US initiative on their behalf (e.g., the CIDG hospitals) the 
effectiveness of camp and MIKE Forces and special operations units might 
, \ have been seriously reduced. 

(u) The corollary to this lesson is that when the US moves to assist an 

activity already undertaken (however inadequately) by indigenous organizations 
(e.g. t the rural health program) it should ensure that all necessary coordination 
has first been achieved. The training of HHWs by TDY teams from SAF Asia 
was only one of a long series of well-intended efforts to improve rural health 
care in Vietnam. After over 200 HHWs had been trained, the failure of the GVN 
to employ them because of lack of funds and unwillingness to accept their 
‘ credentials produced frustration and annoyance on both sides. The program 
must be considered a largely wasted effort. As such it repeated failures of 
the 1961-1964 period when equal numbers of HHWs were trained with similar 
results. 


iU) The advisability of using USASF or other SAF enlisted personnel to 
give refresher training to USASF medical NCOs is also questioned. In the 
opinion of some personnel who participated in it, such training should be pro- 
vided only by medical doctors. USASF medical specialists arc already highly 
trained and qualified, and although other medical enlisted personnel ca*> teach 
them new techniques, they can offer them little in the way of superior knowledge 
and may constitute an irritant. 
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Chapter 12 


CIVIC ACTION PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS, 
AND REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT 


(U) This chapter examines the recent experience of 5 SVGA relative to 
the implementation of its civic action anti psychological operations (CA/PSYOP) 
missions. To that end the chapter (a) establish* s the nature and dimensions of 
the CA/PSYOP missions assigned to USASF detachments in the RVN and (b) 
reviews the experience of these detachments since October 1964 with a view 
to isolating and identifying major human, material, and organizational problems 
encountered to mid- 1967. Possible alternative solutions tn terms of the future 
CA/PSYOP role of USASF are outlined in Chap. 19. 

(U) It is recognized that civic action and PSYOP have long been regarded 
as separate activities, but because of their close interrelation in the field it 
is preferable to deal with both in the context of a single chapter. As will be seen 
later, the problems encountered in the implementation of both missions have 
been basically the same. It is eirnhasized that the chapter is concerned entirely 
with an analysis of problems rather than with a recording of accomplishments. 
The latter, altliough statistically overwhelming, are considered only in terms 
of their relevance to thr assigned missions and to the requirements of a popula- 
tion embroiled in Phase IQ insurgency. 


THE MISSION 
Objectives 

(U) Officially the CA/PSYOP mission of 5 SFCA is to train, advite. and 
assist Indigenous counterparts to plan and Implement psychological operations 
and civic action programs. Detachments, whether at the sector (province), » jb- 
sector (district), or CIDG camp echelon, are responsible for guiding, motivating, 
and persuadirg Vietnamese counterparts to undertake programs to gain civilian 
support for the Government of Vietnam (GVN) and to expand its control. 

(U) USASF detachments are also expected to contribute to the overall 
economic development of their respective operational areas. To that end they 
are required to concern themselves with both high-impact short-term projects 
and long-range programs. Wherever possible, programs and projects are to be 
implemented in such a way as to promote a third objective, viz, to make the 
GVN system work. In addition to familiarizing themselves with the GVN 
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Dimensions of the Mission 

(U) If mission objectives are examined in the framework of these assump- 
tions, it is apparent that the CA/PSYOP mission of 5 SFGA is two-dimensional. 
On the one hand, detachment participation in CA/ PSYOP proprams is closely 
tied to the long-range task of nation building. It is here that such objectives as 
making the GVN system work; improving conditions in the various operational 
areas; and providing guidance, encouragement, and assistance to VNSF counter- 
parts come to the fore. It is here too that the importance attached to self-help, 
the expectation that underlying attitudinal structures can be altered by a com- 
bination of propaganda and environmental change, and the belief that words and 
deeds can successfully win the hearts and minds of the people find their fullest 
expression. 

\ $81 On the other hand, both civic action and psychological operations are 

also expected to contribute to the more immediate goal of winning the war, i.e., 
inflicting military defeat on the enemy. Although this dimension of the CA/ 
PSYOP mission has received little attention in documents outlining mission 
responsibilities, in practice the tendency has been to accord military and quasi- 
military objectives of CA/PSYOP (e.g., the gathering of intelligence, the pro- 
motion of camp security, the rallying of defectors, and the improvement of the 
morale of indigenous military forces) weight equal to, if not greater than, 
that accorded the specified nation-building functions just mentioned. 

JSf Where this has occurred, concepts such as self-help, area develop- 
ment, and Revolutionary Development have received scant attention. Short- ' 
"range projects designed to yield information, encourage defections, and 
ensure civilian cooperation in the maintenance of camp security have come to 
enjoy a higher priority than long-term programs to establish close and enduring 
ties between the people of South Vietnam and the GVN. Support for CIDG per- 
sonnel as well as for RF/ PF forces and their dependents, recruitment of agent 
handlers, and the care and feeding of refugees have been substituted for the 
joint exercise in nation building. The military objective of winning the war has 
of necessity assumed more importance than the political objective of winning 
hearts and minds. 


Theory vs Practice 

(U) The divergence between theory and practice is in part a reflection of 
the differing perspectives, needs, and responsibilities of the people involved. 
Directives, handbooks, and manuals prepared at Saigon and Washington levels 
evidence an ayareness and concern for the overall impact of civic action pro- 
grams and psychological operations on the future development of the RVN. 

Thus the official emphasis is on nation building or, in current GVN terminology, 
*R -volutionary Development.” Those charged with carrying out the mission at 
operational levels, on the other hand, are normally preoccupied with the imme- 
diate military situation in their assigned areas. Hence the emphasis in prac- 
tice is on CA/ PSYOP as a contribution to the war effort. 

(U) The discrepancy between what o ught to be and what is, however, is 
more than simply a function of proximity to the battlefield. The stated mission 
objectives themselves and the assumptions underlying them are also partly 
• responsible. With respect to the objectives, the problem appears centered in 
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official emphasis on the linkage between CA/PSYOP and nation building to the 
exclusion of other considerations. Whether intentional or not, the failure of 
those who define mission objectives to make them compatible with the opera- 
tional constraints imposed by the nature of the insurgency has led to what may 
be described as a sanctioned evasion of irrelevant or impossible goals in 
response to the dictates of practical military necessity. Assigned a mission 
that cannot be implemented in the combat environment of Phase HI insurgency, 
detachments in the field have of necessity carried out a mission that has not 
.been assigned. 

(/ \ (8/ So far as the assumptions that underly the mission objectives are con- 

^ ^ ere * 8 ec ? uall y a tendency to ignore the combat environment within 

which the CA/PSYOP mission must be implemented. The emphasis on “self- 
help, for example, correctly assumes that an effective governmental structure 
cannot be imported from outside but must be developed from within. Were the 
RVN not confronted with an armed insurgency and were USASF units free to 
devote themselves solely to CA/PSYOP, the relevancy of tnis assumption 
could no* be doubted. Given the combat environment,. however, the emphasis 
on self-help (constructive action, Vietnamese-initiated and controlled, with 
the US role limited to guidance and support) is open to question. Frequently 
associated with incompetent counterparts more interested in their own material 
well-being than in nation building and charged with responsibility for meeting 
the military challenge posed by the VC, USASF personnel have sometimes 
found it difficult to resist the temptation to take charge. Unilateral action 
born of frustration, military necessity, or lack of cooperaton has on more 1 
than one occasion been the preferred course of action for US advisers. When 
the only consideration is national development, delays and apathy can be toler- 
ated, but when the disinterest or incompetence of a counterpart poses a threat 
to camp security or a hindrance to intelligence collection, self-help under* 
standably loses its appeal. 

(U) Generally the same can be said of the assumption that CA/ PSYOF 
are appropriate instruments for establishing close and enduring ties between 
the people of South Vietnam and the GVN. Leaving aside the questionable con- 
tention that underlying attitudinal structures can he positively influenced bv a 
combination of propaganda and -good works,” there is the more fundamental 
question of whether any government can gain and maintain popular support with- 
out first ensuring the sec* «ty of the people. USASF personnel have apparently 
beco ne increasingly co-nnced that no amount of movies, pamphlets, plays, 
hospitals, schools, or :iew i.ads can compensate for the inadequate security 
of the people from the constant threat of VC intimidation and reprisal. With 
this realization ha? come a gradual though unofficial reorientation of the CA/ 
PSYOP mission away from nation building and toward the more immediate 
problem of deallrg with the local military threat. 

(U) USASF detachments often constitute the only American advisory 
presence in remote or insecure districts. In such instances the use of USASF 
personnel to provide guidance and assistance to local GVN officials in the 
implementation of CA/PSYOP programs is less a matter of choice than neces- 
sity, and, when the demands of nation building conflict with operational require- 
ments, it would be unsound if the latter were net accorded priority. Such areas 
are not ready for nation building until they are rendered relatively secure. 



Only civic action projects that contribute directly to the clearing and securing 
of insecure districts are appropriate during those phases. 

Means and Ends 

(U) In the final analysis the divergence betweer the formal CA/ PSYOP 
mission and the programs actually implemented is primarily the result of a 
genuine and continuing tiscrepancy between means and ends. Assigned a mis- 
sion that appears irrelevant in the context of Phase 111 insurgency and imprac- 
tical in terms of available human and material resources, detachments in the 
field have redefined their CA/ PSYOP responsibilities to conform better to 
their needs and capabilities. At the Saigon and Washington levels there exists 
what may be describedas a pro forma commitment to nation building, whereas 
in the field this is replacedTj^Ta commitment to “military civic action.” 


IMPLEMENTATION OK CIVIC ACTION /PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

) ) (ef* The gulf separating formal and informal commitment is only part of 

the problem. Even if it were bridged, USASF personnel would still be eon- 
fronted (though to a lesser extent than formerly) with such familiar obstacles 
as incompetent or disinterested counterparts, insufficient resources, and in- 
adequate planning and programming at levels above HO 5 SFGA. Until the 
disparity between theory and practice is eliminated, the last two obstacles 
are not apt to be reduced. 

(U) The success or failure of any program is. in large measure, deter- 
mined bv the training. attitudes, and experience of the individuals involved. When 
the program is CA PSYOP and when the objectives of that program relate to 
nation building, the human factor assumes an even greater importance. The 
transformation of an underdeveloped, agrarian-based society is a complex 
undertaking, involving not only the disruption of existing socioeconomic patterns 
but also a gradual transformation of the traditional value system. Even under 
the best of circumstances the process requires time, patience, resourcefulness, 
and a thoroughgoing knowledge of the indigenous culture. This is particularly 
true when those who presume to encourage motivate, guide, and advise are not 
themselves members of the society. 

Personnel 

(U) Ideally, personnel who are expected to implement a program that will 
contribute to nation building should, by virtue of their training and experience, 
appreciate the difficulties involved in soc ial engineering and rross-cultural 
communication. As advisers, they should be capable of gaging not only their own 
capabilities and limitations but those of their counterparts as well. Their par- 
ticipation in civic action should proceed from a genuine desire to help and 
should be predicated on a willingness to learn as well as teach. In order to func- 
tion effectively in an alien culture, they should be able to communicate in the 
fullest sense and should be prepared to accept the inertia and hostility that fre- 
quently accompany change. Nation building is a long-range proposition. Advisers 
in the field and the planners in higher headquarters who direct their efforts must 
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rot ognize that progress will be sl.*w and must lx* measured not in months 
but in years. 

(U) Considering the need for highly trained personnel and the difficulties 
involved in meeting that need, one might reasonably assume that either the 
mission should be redefined to conform more closely to available manpower 
resources, or, barring that, a maximum effor* should l»e made to provide the 
requisite number of skilled personnel. This assumes that tne mission as de- 
fined and the mist ion as implemented are essentially the same. 

(U) The fact is, however, that since 19G4 neither the quant^y nor the 
quality of the USASF and Civil Affairs and PSYOP augmentation pi rsonnel in- 
volved in the implementation of CA, PSYOP has been adequate to the stated 

« fo2i V<>S ° f th ° mission - The introduction of CA/ PSYOP augmentation teams 
in 1965 and again in May 1966 improved the situation somewhat. Yet the prob- 
lem of understaffed A detachments whose responsibilities far exceed existing 
manpower remained critical in the spring of 1967. In some cases personnel 
whose only qualification for CA/ PSYOP was their availability had to be charged 
with directing detachment programs. In other cases personnel with CA PSYOP 
training and or experience had to assume other duties because no one else was 
available. Where this was the case, programs tended to lack continuity and to 
be ineffective. 

\ The shortage of trained personnel has not been helped by the practice 

of using C A, PSYOP as a “cover” for intelligence activities. Proficient as thev 
may be in the performance of their assigned duties, c.g.. gathering information, 
establishing nets, and procuring handlers, the individuals involved have shown 
•little inclination or ability to implement meaningful CA - PSYOP programs 
Whatever short-range military value their cf'orts have had. there is indirect 
evidence that such .. dclil/erate perversion of the mission has tended to dis- 
credit the entire CA, PSYOP program. 

y\ Whatever the criteria employed in selecting individuals for CA PSYOP 

ork, there is reason to believe that seme personnel have not lx*en emotionally 
or attitudinally suited for activities related to nation building generally and 
CA/ PSYOP in particular. Convinced that CA/ PSYOP is both a professional 
dead end and. except as it contributes to the war effort, a waste of time, such 
individuals tend to ignore CA PSYOP completely. Part of the difficulty is thrt 
other demands on 5 SFGA far exceed available officer and NCO manpower 
Whether functioning as sector or subsector advisers, as detachment commanders, 
or as headquarters staff, USASF officer personnel have acquired so many addi- 
tional responsibilities that they have little time to supervise CA/ PSYOP pro- 
grams properly or to write detailed progress reports. 

Training 

4 u the selection process has had its shortcomings, so too has the train- 

ing program. It is difficult to separate limitations in individual capabilities 
from inadequacies in training, but there are strong indications that the imple- 
mentation of CA/ PSYOP programs has been impeded because those implement- 
ing them have possessed only a superficial knowledge of Vietnam— its people, 
culture, mores, h.slory, and language— 'and an inadequate understanding of the 
relation between CA/ PSYOP and nation building. 
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(U) Many of the problems encountered in the CA/PSYOP mission stem 
directly from an inability to communicate, in the fullest sense of that word, 
with VNSF counterparts. The language barrier is only part of the difficulty. 
Formal language training in itself cannot compensate for a thorough under- 
standing of the customs, attitudes, values, and taboos of the people who speak 
the language. 

(U) A tendency to define Vietnamese needs in terms of USASF capabilities 
is reflected in an inadequate understanding of the relation between CA/PSYOP 
and nation building. Many projects have been initiated without adequate assess- 
ment of local needs and capabilities. The overall developmental requirements 
of an area or the social and economic dislocation engendered by CA/ PSYOP 
programs have at times been ignored by personnel whose criterion for success 
is the number of projects initiated and completed or the number of leaflets 
dropped. 

Planning 

(U) More effective planning and coordination would be possible at group 
level if reports from the field were less descriptive and more analytical or if 
more attention w»ere paid to isolating and identifying factors that contribute to 
the success or failure of individual programs. Less attention should be paid to 
the number of projects initiated or completed and the number of people served 
by a given program. 

(U) Here lies the importance of establishing effective vertical communica- 
tion between units in the field and those who bear overall responsibility for 
guiding, supporting, and planning CA/PSYOP programs and of establishing effec- 
tive horizontal communications at all levels between counterparts. There has 
always been an exchange of information, of course, but little meaningful com- 
munication, veitical or horizontal, until 1967. USASF personnel engaged in 
CA/PSYOP dutifully submit facts and figures concerning the progress of what 
are essentially military civic action programs. In return they ace issued hand- 
books, manuals, and command directives that pertain to nation building. Lack- 
ing the human and material resources necessary for the implementation of their 
mission, detachments in the field have no alternative but to improvise. Many 
of these problems are insoluble in the short term. Nonetheless, reporting pro- 
cedures, command directives, and manuals could be revised to provide more 
practical guidance to men in the field. In the long term the shortage of trained 
manpower can be overcome only by making a career in the field of CA/PSYOP 
professionally appealing to young officers. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION 

(U) Civic action and PSYOP programs expanded with the group. During the 
first 2 years of the period under study their implementation was largely governed 
by the common American belief that any and all material improvements in the 
life of the underprivileged anywhere are clearly good whatever the context and 
a firm conviction that such actions provoke gratitude and loyalty toward the 
government that fosters them. 
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1 2 kcpt in mind thal ,he civit ' artion and PSYOP programs 
°f 5 SFGA, although countrywide in one sense and of major significance com 
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X . . at ^ d efforts scattered throughout the country when viewed from 

fonTf Hvn V° nati ° nal pi,Cifiration P ro K rf, ms that were mainly the func- 
tion of cml ministries. US efforts to interest ARVN and the VNSF command 

ZZZ T i0n metWi,Mhe attitud “ ttat. since the Vietnamese soldier Tnd ht 

tl!Z2 l7 h rV aS , mUrh in ne ° d of assista "‘*- P-^aps more, as comparable 
•honirt I* !? the c “ lhan population, whatever efforts the military could make 
. shouldbp'directed toward their own. e 

V soldiersh^uld^a ve^ nr'in^r n0ti ° f n that the Wt,1NbeinR and morale of the ARVN 
soiaier should have priority insofar as military civic action was concerned is 

tlVsT e USASF a emn i I ,titUd€ h 0n *** ° f Vietnalr,ese General Staff 
UGS1. USASF emphasis, however, was outward-what they and the Vietnamese 

military could do for the people-rather than inward. The practical result was 

virtual unilateral, if impressive, approach to CA/PSYOP on the part of the 

ofTinr mPhaSiZl ul military riVir arUon to ^Hagers in the immediate environs 
n *" fn ,he sf,f - h(,, P concept met with little response end VNSF 

Sthc p^em^n^v ! ' h ° W< ' d m ' e ' he LS '■vtttchment wen. ahead 

(U) In 1966 some disappointment with results so far achieved began to 
mantles . melt. Central .o thin wan a prowl*. convtcttcn tLt -p ve^wa . 

Z adt"f r re r r0d ” ,iV '’ «*• Tim. villapes mas. bf Involved, and 
' et °T “ flflds should parallel more closely the aims 

of the VNSF command rather than plunptnp ahead on it. own. 

Reassessment 

KT staff study revealed the shortcomings in USASF- VNSF civic action 

w^sToTof ati °t%^ trinati0n ' and the * s ‘ al ^ d media for PSYOP 
was no coherent 5 SFG.-t plan to provide continuity of effort appropriate to the 

objectives of the current GVN pacification program (Revolutionary DevelonmenM 

camos CIDT T ? E . eonduct CIV,C action in hamlets adjacent to the 

mps, CIDG troop- motivation indoctrination, or PSYOP. Nor were there 

surhVnH* USASF ? nd VNSF Personnel qualified in CA/PSYOP to supervise 

for villageVs°or CIDG d^non^Y C ~" terparts were uninterested in civic action 
viLrf rtfraTn, » de P™ de "‘«: ‘heir interests were in projects that pro- 

f t^^ ^llangible benefit to VNSF personnel and their families. 

V (RAC T l? nS ,fn ° f 'T'*' Pr ° b,em no,<?d in the earli " RAC study 

nf^ rl V was i* tin “"solved. Civic actions, rather than inducing a sense 

ethnic min P r a | d ? V a ° ff,cia,s and ,0 J«Ry to the GVN in the people (especially 
There ! ,!! * ’ ded 8lmp,y to Crease goodwill toward local US zSiserl 

c^on n ^r 8 TsSr ,,y contro,,ed *—« at - “i s - 

Reorientation 

(U) Corrective measures included development of a joint USASF / vk?f 
Plan to provide an improved capability for the direction of CA/ P^OP in ^he A 
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detachments and provision for a CIDG CA/ PSYOP squad in each ramp. To lend 
emphasis to a closer alignment of the CA/ PSYOP < flort t*> the stated objective* 
of Revolutionary Development, the group Sn section was reorganized on l Decem- 
ber 196f> will) a major as chief and four captains as staff assistants. The sec- 
tion was redesignated the Revolutionary Development Support Activities (RDSA) 
section. Fact of the staff assistants was responsible fur one of the four m 1 1 « > r 
program functions: CIDG troop motivauor, civic action, logistical support, and 
field training and planning for CA/ PSYOP squads. Fat h company andiachlDi* tail.- 
ment were to lx* provided with a qualitied ( \ PSYOP >t afi «>Jfir<>r. A centra] ( A 
PSYOP supply point and distribution center -a as established. With respect to 
PSYOP, closer coordination with the Political War! arc (POLWAR) section ui 
the VNSF command was provided for. 

(U) On 1 March 1967 the group's "Campaign Platt ior Special Forces 
Revolutionary Development in Vietnam" uas published Tins .vav lolloped 
by a conference to provide orientation for recent lv a*>nnn d «»isi. * i s. and 
shortly thereafter the RDSA section rendu . u d . .h;i ♦ . i NGOs assigned 

primary or additional duties in RDSA. On l?n \pi i) * n ; the -inup i-<ued lmpb - 
menting instructions to the Campaign Plan, settr;. t.«j »h the PDSA pn gram in 
five* phases during the remainder of CY*»7 <R» \ 1. p .p; . 

i v 

The Logie of US Armv Special Forces Par t i« tpatiun in 
Revolutionary Development 

(U) Clearly a real effort was made to expand and realign CA/ PSYOP m 
keeping with GVN pacification objectives and to mb grab it closelv with CllXi 
operations. Many CIDG camps were* located in provinces not accorded prioritv 
in Revolutionary Development In t ? GVN. This uas logical since the CIDG 
program is aimed at remote and in erure areas where government control is 
weak and VC influence strong, wlr .e militarv action is still dominant in the 
clearing and securing phases before the threshold of the de velopme ntal phase 
is reached. In these early phases of Revolutionary Development in districts 
too insecure for the deployment of GVN teams it appears tin* Special Forces 
RDSA can have the greatest impact. The s^npe for the potential RDSA effort 
at any particular camp is broadest when the district in which it is situated is 
well populated or attracts refugees but does not have national priority or 
Revolutionary Development teams. This setting constitutes a partial vacuum 
into which the RDSA effort flows. 

Revolutionary Development Support Activity Campaign 
Pl^n Implementation 

(U) The period under review in this report extends only into the earliest 
phases (principally devoted to training) of the 5 SFGA RDSA program, but the 
5 SFGA Quarterly Command Report for the period ending 31 July 1967 1 * gives 
some indication of accomplishment and trend. It states that the most significant 
development in RDSA during the quarter resulted from initiating regularly 
scheduled counterpart meetings between 5 SFGA RDSA/ PSYOP and the VNSF 
POLWAR section that had "effected a centralized communications channel for 
coordinated planning, mutual exchange of ideas and eventually a single program 
designed to accomplish bi-laterallv developed objectives. ” ,K . 
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^ P *\ e mt>t?, ing on 12 May 1 967 resulted in a VNSF POLWAR 
™ US PSTOP °"‘ c "' s “ » May to Ola Vue to »2wl r(a . 

romh!i ™o d r , 0n0ra T? 10 tr0 ° P moraU ‘ and lack of motivation to conduct 
the USASF anti VNSF A^f^h"* prob,t ‘ m ana, V sis and recommendations enabled 
ultimately solv^dtho problem ' ,< " nma " d " s *° corrertive action ,ha, 

ol the ( ClTC"?A/PSVOp ar ‘"a“ »< «* *'cuolure anti capabilities 

Jml r^f PSY0P s( l uads reflected the desirability of increasing their 
Hf ? V h from 12 to 16 with more flexibility in the mix of skills to respond to 
diftenntr situations in the many C1DG camps. *espond to 

POI WAR mu *° r 0,) ' ective of this first meeting was to identify VNSF 
POLWAR missions, as assigned by the JGS, to enable 5 SFGA RDSA/ PSYOP 

a users to be properly aligned with their counterparts at all levels The meet 
to g recom ated H a h need for a joint staff stud V. which was initiated on 1 June 1967 

Id "se tTvNSFTn V r0mW H ned RDSA/PSYOP section should be structured to ’ 
aduse the VNSF in the conduct of the GVN POLWAR program 

hnvin T 1967 the RDSA ° ffirer of Co C a * Dana »K organized a rice- 

8UPen ' iWd * VN ^ p / USASF to purchase 
Thi t " ,i K , SJle at r< “ as °nable prices to C1DG dependents in remote sites 

tot loc“ men Km, , H '° r m T' 50 """' “ d ,hoir <l ' p ™ <, ™ ,s '™» “"trupt 
OJ. local m< r< hants and would also discourage pilferage of camp stocks The 

pruprum proved successful u„d was pr, crammed for rx.eptt To.tttr 

'SZ5SZZ ° 3nd -">“»■ '« Pre- 

in sta Hini^wh.o” rnn i ri ‘i Tra Bonp f1 (0uanp Npai Province - I CTZ) was instrumental 
^ a * rou ^ Jerome a flourishing industry. On 16 Mav 1967 a Dortahlp 
sawmill began operation at the rate of 800 board feet per day with a projected 

Jized U ,? a ° n ° 00, ? e in, ^ rated Tra Bong SawmillCooperathe ^ was ££? 

eluallv renr "f A tdaslncl hoadduar * ers . with Vietnamese and Montagna r^s 
q all. represented m its membership of 800. before installation of the mill 
Local construction needs, those of other C1DG camps in ICT^Jd a wSdJ 

M^Prt d »h n thP provi , n ‘ e ca P ltal ensured a market if the product could be trans- 
ported there. Local timber resources ensured 10 years of open, t, on wltliout 

GVN "as opposed°t o' 1 death* ^tMhe‘ Vi^CoIg 7 t * rp,ia * was “ ThP *° od ***' under 

iVstAtaD The rax> s,rtke *>"* »«d *»»» o( ,h<. «,h 

A tori? eh,™ Di conducting intensive combat operations in the area 

Airfreight on a space-available basis in USAF transports that stopped at Tr . 

f,) T > " e f<w^i C< t the ?^i y means of movin P the lumber to market. 

^elalu^n of Revli ,! *“• "°^ ro , mmandcr of 5 SFGA initiated an extensive 
evaluation of Re\olutionary Development and civic action programs The n„ 

paragraph of that portion of the basic report dealing with RDSA states- -] t i^ 
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. expected that this study will, among other things, result in closer integration 
of civic action and intelligence efforts. . . . 

Organizational Requisites 

(U) To the extent that the CA/PSYOP mission of 5 SFGA imposed an 
obligation on the group to support nation building, ii also imposed exacting 
standards in the realm of organizational capabilities. When, however, the 
CONUS resource base was unable to provide 5 SFGA with expertly qualified 
manpower to accomplish the mission, no amount of careful staff planning, 
effective coordination, and close supervision of programs in-country could 
overcome the deficiency. 

(U) Despite efforts to upgrade the coordination of unit CA/PSYOP pro- 
grams and to institute improved reporting procedures, it is inescapable that 
for the time frame considered here, the CA/PSYOP effort of 5 SFGA reflected 
considerable disparity in the scope, emphasis, and effectiveness of detachment 
programs. Such disparity was a direct function of the qualifications of the 
personnel available to perform the mission. 

Materiel Support 

(U) In addition to an adequate number of highly trained personnel and a 
supporting organ* mal structure, nation building requires quantities of 
material and equipment. National development, unlike military civic action, 
is a long- range proposition; moreover, since economic development can be 
expected to engender demands for more sophisticated equipment, it is essential 
to stockpile and distribute materiel to support both. Nation building also pre- 
sumes the orderly and phased development of the country with an emphasis on 
the expansion of indigenous rather than foreign capabilities. The quality and 
quantity of material and equipment must therefore be carefully regulated to 
ensure balanced growth and a minimum dependence on external skills and 
resources. 

(U) If USASF A detachments have lacked the personnel and organizational 
support necessary for the effective implementation of the CA/ PSYOP mission, 
their position with respect to material and equipment has often been little 
k®^ter. The difficulties are an inevitable consequence of the insurgency environ- 
ment. Where lines of communication and arteries of transportation are subject 
to frequent disruption, delays in delivery and resultant shortages of equipment 
and material must be expected. The situation is further complicated by the 
limited security and availability of surface transportation facilities and by the 
fact that the majority of USASF detachments are situated in areas that can be 
reached only by air. Air facilities, already straining under the burden of moving 
men and material to and from the field, are frequently unable to allocate cargo 
space to the Implements of nation building. Material and equipment for the sup- 
port of civic action programs and psychological operations are also frequently 
diverted to other uses. For example, helicopters that are essential for leaflet 
drops or propaganda broadcasts are often too busy suppo: ling ground operations 
to be spared for the *other war.” 

(U) Refugee support has posed serious problems, particularly in 1, II, 
and in CTZs. With the intensification of the conflict in 1965 came sudden 


influxes ol‘ men, women, and children into the areas of C1DG camps, disrupting 
community life and placing impossible burdens on the limited CA/PSYOP re- 
sources immediately available. On occasion, wood, cement, lumber, and elec- 
trical wiring originally intended for the construction of schools, hospitals, or 
improved housing for CTDG and RF/ PF dependents hjd to be used to build 
refugee centers. Aside from resentment and hostility engendered among local 
residents, *herc was the disappointment and disillusionment of the refugees 
who, haviiu: fle d their villages in hope of a better life, found themselves con- 
fined to camps with living conditions primitive even by Vietnamese standards. 
Against this background the most carefully conceived PSYOP and civic action 
programs in support of area development were bound to be seriously impa.reo. 

(U) Improved Procedures. Substantial improvements in supplying equip- 
ment and material for CA/PSYOP were made in early 1967. The establishment 
of a civic action logistical center at Camp Goodman, Saigon; the construction of 
individual company warehouses for stocking civic action items; the greater use 
of 1st Log Comd facilities; the expansion of Air America service; and the feasi- 
bility of wider use of the surface transportation network were some of the factors 
contributing to a greater availability and more rapid delivery of material and 
equipment. Improved coordination between 5 SFGA and various governmental 
and private agencies concerned with civic action ;.e.g., USAID, Joint US Public 
Affairs Office (JUSPAO), International Voluntary Services, Inc. (IVS), Coopera- 
tive for Amer.cun Relief Everywhere (CARET also developed after the RDSA 
conference at Camp Goodman in March 1967. The establishment of committees 
L> conduct Revolutionary Development support surveys at sector and subsector 
level and the initiation of the program to familiarize group NCOs u'ith the 
pnx’edural techniques oi implementing civic action projects reduced wastage 
and duplication and ensured a more efficient utilization of material and equip- 
ment. 

fU) Despite these and other improvements it is clear that just as the 
personnel problem is partly related to inadequacies in the existing CONUS 
organizational support for CA PSYOP, so the supply problem is also partly 
related to shortcomings in the qualifications of CA PSYOP personnel and the 
limited capabilities of these same organizational arrangements. CA/PSYOP 
personnel who are either emotionally or intellectually unprepared to cope with 
the complexities of nation building and as a consequence either ignore CA/PSYOP 
altogether or devote themselves exclusively to meaningless programs and 
protects w ill inevitably request materia! and equipment inappropriate to the 
effective implementation of mission objectives. 

(U) Medical Civic Action. Medical civic action illustrates the nature of 
the problem. It is one of the most popular programs on a national scale in 
which the group participates. The medical civic action program (MEDCAP) 
expanded w>ith the rreation of the Military Public Health Assistance Program 
(MILPHAP) to rural arc as. In order to keep pace with the growing demand for 
medical equipment and drugs— as well as with the materiel requirements of 
other civic action programs— improvements such as those mentioned earlier 
were instituted in the medical supply system. As a result the people of South 
Vietnam are today enjoying the -benewts* of modern medicine more than ever 
before. 
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(U) Although well-intentioned, this effort may have undesirable results su"h 
its may result from the widespread use of antibiotics. The introduction of -wonder 
drugs intoanarea tends to break down natural immunities in the people and in 
time creates a need for more sophisticated medicines, e.g., terramycin, 
streptomycin. This eventuality is acceptable only if antibiotics continue 
to be available at prices the Vietnamese peasant ran afford. There is 
little prospect at present, however, that the GVN will be able to offer comparable 
services in this or other areas of preventive medicine after American witi.- 

:!! W u / . e f aislnp of expectations without at the same time raising indigenous 
capabilities places the GVN in the unenviable position of either accepting a 
prolonged dependency relation with the US or, failing that, of rejecting what 
have become legitimate popular demands for such goods and services. In either 
case, the cause of nation building is bound to suffer, 

(U) Antibiotics constitute only one illustration. The same point can be 
made with respect toother civic action programs or psychological operations 
implemented by US ASF detachments and their VN'SF counterparts. The essential 
point is that improving the supply system without at the same time eliminating 
human and organisational shortcomings merely serves to increase the scope 
of the damage that may be done by inexperienced personnel who are further 
s mulated thereby to undertake programs or support poorly conceived indigenous 
projects. More paper, expanded printing facilities, and a better delivery svstem 
may only ensure that propaganda messages that should never have been written 
receive even wider distribution. Similarly an increased supply of building 
materials guarantees that facilities better left unbuilt are constructed. Until 
fundamental changes are made in personnel training and assignment and in 
program organization, improving the supply system will only reinfor'.c the 
tendency to define Vietnamese needs in terms of US capabilities. 

SUMMARY COMMENT 


A real effort was made by S SFGA to restructure its CA/ PSYOP 
organization and to realign the program in consonance with the aimt of the US- 
artvised GVN pacification program and the directives of the JGS to the VNSF 
command. The study group :an find no fault with the RDSA Campaign Plan.** 
Yet its direction and emphasis seem to bear out the finding that a differential 
exist- between the concept of CA/ PSYOP at Saigon and Washington levels as 
ewri 1 ! 1 ?!! »° nation buildinp and the understanding and actual practice in 
that neCCS ® arlly ‘' eorient thefie activities to the operational task of 
defeating the enemy. Except for the sawmill, the CA/ PSYOP activities hieh- 
lighted in the31 J u!y !967 Quarterly Report " appear to contribute directly It 
indirectly to combat effectiveness rather than nation ouilding. A barely 
observable . end began to set in during the last months of the period under 
review, a trend probably influenced by the closer relation of the ROSA/ PSYOP 
section of 5 SFGA and the POLWAR section of the VNSF command. Military 
civic action within the CIDG organization and for the benefit of CIDG dependents 
was emphasized as never before. 

(U) Winning the hearts and minds requires definition in the counter- 
insurgency context. It involves considerably more than gaining a permissive 
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Chapter 13 

CONVERSION AND TURNOVER 


DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPT 

's) iSf^Throughout the history of the CIDG program, the terms “conversion* 
and “turnover** have been used interchangeably. Although used synonymously, 
they are distinct. Conversion occurs only in conjunction with turnover and in- 
volves the transfer of CIDG personnel and units from the CIDG program to 
another, invariably the RF/PF, program. It is the indigenous assets that are 
converted. Turnover is the process by which responsibility for the administra- 
tion cf units and facilities created through the CIDG program with US advice 
and assistance becomes vested in the Vietnamese government. Troops ahd 
camps may be turned over to counterpart VNSF even though remaining in the 
CIDG program (5 SFGA continues to provide financial and logistic support) or 
may be turned over to province and district authorities and converted to RF/PF. 

(U) From 1963 to early 1967 the general concept was that as CIDG units 
completed their primary missions and their tactical areas of operational re- 
sponsibility (TAORs) became relatively secure, they would be converted into 
RF/PF units to perform missions related to the securing phase of pacification. 
Conversion and turnover were expected to progress as rapidly as feasible de- 
pending on several factors: (a) the degree of security achieved in the TAOR, 

(b) the compatibility of the CIDG and RF missions and capabilities, (c) the 
readiness of sector and subsector officials to assume control and to provide the 
necessary logistical and administrative support, and (d) the willingness of 
CIDG personnel to enlist in the RF/PF under ARVN control. Another aspect 
of the concept was that, by relieving the USASF A detachments and their VNSF 
counterparts from further respor sibil ity for the CIDG units they had brought 
to an adequate state of performance, the teams could be reassigned to less 
secure areas to establish new camps. Thus conversion and turnover would 
both extend normal Government of Vietnam (GVN) sovereignty and permit a 
continuing extension of the CIDG program into new territory (Ref 2, Chap. 20; 
Pels 27, 28). 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT CONVERSION AND TURNOVER 


v) 


(pKThe Buon Enao experiment in 1961- 1962 was the most successful 
effort in area development aud control in the history of US involvement in the 
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Vietnam conflict. It progressed rapidly when word spread among the Monta- 
gnards of Darlac Province that they would be armed and trained if they declared 
for the GVN and defended their villages against the VC. The attempted turnover 
of the Buon Enao self-duense complex to GVN control beginning in 1963, how- 
ever , was a series of delays and failures that culminated in the Montagnard re- 
volt just before 5 SFGA took over. The reasons for this failure were analyzed 
in RAC-T-477/ They may be briefly summarized here as: mutual suspicion 
and hostility between the Rhade tribesmen and Vietnamese province and district 
officials: overly generous distribution by US agencies of weapons and ammuni- 
tion to tribesmen whose reaction to the GVN-enforced repossession of some of 
the weapons was understandably negative: apparent disregard on the part of the 
GVN for the interests, desires, and sensitivities of the Montagnards: inadequate 
GVN administrative and logistical support: and, significantly, failure of US 
authorities to appreciate these difficulties and to plan to avoid them. 

Formalized Procedures 

(U) Despite the failure of the experiment in Darlac Province and other 
early attempts at turnover, the USASF continued optimistic about ihis theoreti- 
calW sound and desirable approach to enlarging the area of GVN control. 
fO- ) l&Pihe Montagnard revolt caused a reassessment of conversion and 
turnover procedures. A 5 SFGA memorandum 27 of October 1964 directed that 
CIDG personnel were to be psychologically prepared for turnover from the 
time of opening a new camp and specified the steps to be taken in sequence to 
accomplish turnover: 


(1) Submission of Initial CIDG Status Report by the A detachment after coordi- 
nation with camp commander, village chiefs, sector and subsector commanders. USOM 
representative, MACV sector and subsector advisors, USASF and VNSF control echelons, 
and the Corps Senior Advisor. 

(2) Hqs USMACV and 5 SFGA approval to start ^mover procedures with 
tentative date. 

(3) USASF and VNSF detachment commando. *s ass is 4 sector commander in 
revising sector defense plan to include CIDG camp and TAOR. 

(4) Approval and modification of plan. 

(5) Joint inventory of all property to be turned over with receipts in Viet- 
namese and English, copies attached to Final Status Report. Property turned over to be 
the minimum essential to orderly transfer and continued successful operation. CIDG 
units remaining at site or released to sector commander to be fully equipped. Equipment 
peculiar to USASF TOE and other sensitive critical items to be removed with outgoing 
detachment. 

(6) Mnal Status Report to be submitted when turnover date Is set, signed by 
VNSF and USASF detachment commanders and sector representative responsible for 
assuming control. 

(7) Turnover ceremony. 

(8) Turnover Completion Report with Release from Responsibility for Can n 
Defense signed by Sector Chief attached. 


lo (pKOther memorandums, directives, and reports on the subject issued 
late In 1964 and early in 1965 indicate that at first the ultimate goal was to con- 
vert all CIDG units and camps. It was emphasized that this would be done in 
company units,' i.e„ not necessarily a whole camp strike force at one time. A 
preparatory step was to reduce the strength of a CIDG company from 150 to 132. 
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to correspond to the strength of an RF company. A target was set to convert 
40 CIDG companies by the end of CY66. ,S ” M, '““ " 

Further Criteria 

(U) Early in 1965, during the tenure of command of COL John Spears, 
the area development mission was emphasized and all CDjG camps were cate - 
gorized as to pacification phase-clearing, developing, securing. This related 
progress in CIDG mission accomplishment to GVN criteria for the progressive 
steps in the pacification process and served to identify and project the proper 
time for conversion and turnover. 

(U) The compatibility of RF and CIDG missions in each phase was ex- 
amined at specific sites to determine which CIDG camps were performing 
missions within the capabilities of RF. Border surveillance and the rather too 
ambitious (at that time) penetration of war zones and secret VC bases were 
obviously not compatible with normal RF pacification activities. Under the 
May 1965 mission assignment concepts, only those camps with a solely area 
development mission could be converted and not until the local area was clearly 
in the securing phase. 

\ Other factors to be reconciled when considering conversion included 

the beneficial effect on the CIDG budget and the adverse effect on the RF budget, 
the ethnic and religious composition of the units and local population, and the 
willingness of province and district officials to support the units.' 8 


ii 


Turnovers Accomplished 

Jef~ Available information indicates that approximately 12 camps, pre- 
sumably including the full CIDG complement, were turned over in the 1965- 
1966 period. They included Tuc Trong, Da Pau, Djirai, Prey Shrung, Bi Ghia, 
Binh Khe, Buon Ea Yang Plei Do Lim, and An Phu. All but the last three were 
unsuccessful, in most cases because the CIDG personnel, not wishing to con- 
tract to serve in a regular force, quit the program.*’ The turnover at An Phu 
went smoothly, in part because the USASF A detachment there was also assigned 
the coequal subsector advisory mission. The detachment at An Phu had been 
the first to assume the dual role. 11 

Reconversions 

(U) Available records indicate that before 1967 there were about as many 
cases of reverse conversion and turnover, l.e., from RF/PF to CIDG and from 
sector to VNSF/ USASF control as there were normal conversions. These were 
instances of “reconversion’’ or “turnback* of CIDG assets that had been con- 
verted to RF/PF. This was quite apart from the turnovers by USASF detach- 
ments in the subsector advisory role to MACV subsector advisory teams, and 
vice versa, which did not affect the conversion of CIDG personnel. These set- 
backs from the intended course of events resulted from various unforeseen 
obstacles. 

Problems, Difficulties, and Limitations 

f 0) icf The difficulties encountered in effectively implementing conversion 

^ and turnover were principally psychological and administrative. Many CIDG 
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personnel refused to enlist in the RF/PF. Others were persuaded to enlist 
but then deserted. In some instances whole units accepted conversion but 
shortly thereafter left their RF post to rejoin their former USASF advisory 
detachment at its new location. The reasons for the CIDG unwillingness to be- 
come and remain RF/PF included distrust of ARVN officers, unwillingness to 
enlist in a regular force, doubt that they would be properly treated, ethnic or 
religious differences between the CIDG personnel and other local RF/PF assets, 
reluctance to serve away from home villages, and dissatisfaction with adjust- 
r Rjents in rank imposed at the time of conversion. tM, ° 

I v \ ^€7 The main administrative weaknesses (which USASF and MACV dici 

nut sufficiently appreciate) were the unreadiness of sector /subsector head- 
quarters to cope with the additional responsibility and the inability of the RF 
Administration and Direct Support Logistics (A&DSL) companies to provide 
the necessary support. Lack of an adequate capability for financial, administra- 
tive, or logistical support has invariably been the reason for postponing con- 
version and turnover, or for reverse conversion. In this regard it must be 
recognized that convert ion and turnovers are not entirely a local problem: the 
overallceiling on RF/PF strength and budget is a serious constraint. 2 
) JiS) In late 1066 and early 1967 the development of a new strategic concept 
for employment of CIDG units envisaged the establishment of two roughly 
parallel north-south chains of CIDG camps: one close to the border from which 
CIDG units would be used (in conjunction with other units) in border-control 


operations: the other roughly along the country's midline from which interdictory 
and harassing operations against the VC in-country movement could be conducted 
Such operations, as was recognized in 1965, were definitely not within the scope 
of normal RF/PF capability, hence conversion was virtually ruled out in many 
border and highland camps. However, as CIDG camps in the lowlands completed 
their area development missions, conversion to RF/PF and turnover to sector 
control was appropriate, particularly when the USASF detachments were needed 
to open new camps under the new strategic concept. 


THE CONCEPT IN 1967 

(U) Since 1964 the VNSF have gained added proficiency and experience. 

By early 1967 some VNSF camp commanders and detachments were definitely 
competent to administer the CIDG program without on-site USASF guidance. 

In such situations, and if conversion and turnover were unwarranted under the 
new strategic plan, it was obviously desirable to retain the strike force units 
in the CIDG program under the sole command of the VNSF A detachment. 

USASF B and C detachments could continue to provide administrative and logis- 
tical support and fairly close monitoring. The new concept offered great oppor- 
tunity to conserve USASF strength and to foster the assumption of program- 
management responsibility by the VNSF command. 

(U) The procedures established to implement the revised concept were 
much the same as in the case of conversion and turnover to sector /subsector 
authority. Parallel requests were submitted by the VNSF command to JGS J3 
and by HQ 5 SFGA to MACV J3. On approval of the request, USASF company 
and counterpart VNSF C detachments were directed to act in a time frame of 
30 to 60 days to completion date. 0 
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JSf The revised concept also held that, following turnover, the USASF B 
detachment would remain responsible for providing logistic support, for moni- 
toring the use of US-supplied equipment and funds, and for preparing operational 
reports. It would be accountable for CIDG funds advanced to the VNSF or. in- 
terim receipts lor cash vouchers and would prepare monthly payrolls. Within 
15 days after turnover B detachments would submit final reports covering all 
aspects of the preparations for turnover and its accomplishment, problems 
encountered, and recommendations. J 

Pilot Project 

(U) The first experiment in withdrawing a US A detachment and turning 
a CIDG camp over to VNSF management took place at Plei Mrong in II CTZ. 

The plan was announced about 1 March 1967. Indoctrination of VNSF detach- 
ments and joint planning began immediately at camp B and C detachment levels. 
The phase-out of the USASF A detachment was scheduled for the period 1-30 
April 1967. Principal attention in preparation of the VNSF team was devoted 
to the supply and medical services, areas in which they had had little previous 
responsibility and acquaintance with the paper work and accountability. On 
15 April the USASF executive officer, team sergeant, intelligence sergeant, 
and engineer sergeant (half the eight-man detachment) were withdrawn. The 
remainder of the team completed the turnover and departed on 30 April. The 
USASF continued to provide normal sup ort. 

(U) Only two departures from no. mal CIDG camp procedures were neces- 
sary: both involved the language problem. Supply requisitions were prepared 
first in Vietnamese and then forwarded to the VNSF B detachment for transla- 
tion into English before being submitted to the USASF B detachment. One or 
more well-qualified interpreters had to be constantly available (perhaps one 
with the ground unit and one with the FAC) when there was a possibility of re- 
ceiving a call for tactical air support or artillery support, since calls for air 
strikes and artillery fire were normally handled only by Americans and in 
English. 3 As of June 1967 the Plei Mrong turnover was judged a success, and 
5 SFGA and the VNSF high command began to schedule other camps for turn- 
over. Vinh Gia in IV CTZ was imilarly turned over to VNSF management on 
1 July 1967. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

(U) The concept of conversion and turnover is sound, and every instance 
of its lasting achievement in practice is evidence of progress in the counterin- 
surgency effort in Vietnam. Through progressive application of the concept, 
optimum utilization of scarce and highly skilled assets (i.e., the USASF A de- 
tachments) can be achieved, and additional populated areas can be brought under 
‘‘normal* GVN control. It is apparent, however, that realization of the concept 
over the years has fallen short of US intentions and expectations. 

(U) Optimism is a useful and constructive trait: the repeated evidences 
of it among USASF personnel in Vietnam reflect the short-tour phenomenon 
and the lack of experience with Vietnamese and with their problems that were 
the failing of most successive US incumbents to any given'advisory position. 
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A more thorough acquaintance with actual conditions and a more reali.* tic ap- 
praisal of the capabilities and motivations of Vietnamese counterpart;, might 
have 8 pared many Americans the experience of seeing carefully planned pro- 
grams fall short in spite of the goodwill aind effort that went into trying to im- 
plement them. 



US Army Special Forces 
Operations and Activities in Thailand, 
1962-1967 


Chapter 14 

INTRODUCTION TO PART H 


(U) Part n is concerned almost entirely with the reconstruction and 
analysis of the operational experience of US Army Special Forces (USASF) 
assigned to advise and assist in the internal defense training of units of the 
Royal Thai Army (RTA) and the Thai National Police (TNP). This constitutes 
a significant portion of the overall training effort of the Army element of the 
Join* United States Military Advisory Group ( JUSMAG), Thailand, but a rela- 
tively minor portion of its advisory effort to the RTA, most of which has been 
directed toward the reorganization, equipping, and training of the RTA as a 
Conventional force to defend against overt aggression. 

(U) The USASF experience, however, can only be considered within the , 
context of the whole US advisory effort in Thailand and the Thai politico- 
military control structure for counterinsurgency and the assets at its dis- 
posal. It is therefore necessary to review the threat in relation to the environ- 
ment (Chap. 15), the assets available to meet the threat (Chap. 16), and Thai 
organization and programs for counterinsurgency and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations (Chap. 17) before addressing USASF training operations as a specific 
part of the JUSMAG advisory effort (Chap. 18). No attempt is made in Chaps. 

15 to 17 to present the subject matter in detail. Their purpose is only to de- 
scribe the environment of counterinsurgency in Thailand as the setting of the 
US advisory effort. Problems that have arisen and rome of the techniques 
used in solving them are discussed in Chap. 19. 
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Chapter 15 

THE COUNTRY, THE PEOPLE, AND THE THREAT 




l u ) 


tCl^The Kingdom of Thailand is about three-'ourths the size of Texas, 
with a rapidly increasing population estimated in 1967 to be 30 million. Bang- 
kok is a modern metropolis, one of the great capitals of the world, but since 
the other cities of importance are small and provincial in character, the popu- 
lation is predominantly rural and devoted to agriculture. The form of govern- 
ment is supposedly a constitutional monarchy, but no constitution was in effect 
at the time of this study and the democratic process was suspended while a 
military oligarchy, dating from the coup in 1958 that brought the late Field 
Marshal$arit to power, continued to rule. 

The altitude of most of the people except the non-Thai minorities is 
one of tolerance and resp »cl toward the government and veneration toward the 
crown. Recurring annual increases in gross national product reflect the suc- 
cess of US economic assistance. US military assistance has been on a signifi- 
cant scale. Since the Royal Thai Government (RTG) has to consider the defense 
of its territory against the threat of external attack, it is not surprising that the 
armed forr e g have developed along conventional lines and that until recently 
almost all training was of the conventional rather than the counterguerrilla type. 


REGIONS AND PZOP1.E 

(U) Thailand may be divided geographically and ethnically into four re- 
gions: the Central Basin, the Northeast, the North, and the Peninsula (also 
referred to as “the South"). The population is 94 percent Thai, of two main 
types: (a) the Southern, cr Siamese, who live in the Central Basin and the 
North and (b) the Northern, or Lao Thai, who inhabit the Northeast Region. 

The other 6 percent are chiefly overseas Chinese, who have gravitated to the 
cities, and Malays of the southern provinces of the Peninsula. There are also 
upward of 200,000 hill people who dwell in the mountainous areas of the North 
and 40,000 displaced Vietnamese in the Northeast. Two and possibly three of 
\ these regions are threatened with insurgencies. 

0 / Little is known of the extent or success of the attempted subversion 

of the Hill Tribes in the remote areas of the Northern Region except that 
slender but persistent evidence of such activity, emanating from China through 
Burma and Laos, goes back several years. In the Northeast Region, however. 
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Communist influence dates back to the 1920’s. The RTG recognized 
the danger and for some years has been attempting to alleviate the poverty of 
the people and win their loyalty but without any great sense of urgency. The 
subversive organizations were apparently without much purposeful direction 
or support until 19*35. During the second half of that year the assassination 
of officials, which had occurred at a rate of only 10 a year, rose *o 4 a month 
and continued to rise to 10 a month during the first half of 1966. The Increased 
frequency of forced propaganda meetings and assassinations began about 6 
months after the announcement by Peking in November 1964 of the formation 
of a ‘Thai Independence Movement* and in January 1965 of a ‘Patriotic Front 
of Thailand.* In December 1965 the subversives intensified their effort by 
launching a campaign of small-un»t aggression beginning with attacks against 
a Thai Special Forces u.iit and a police post. 

(y / Early in the summer of 1966 the movement began to place more em- 

phasis on forced propaganda meetings in the villages. These incidents often 
involved relatively large numbers of subversives, including women. Groups of 
50 to 80 wcie common, and there was one instance of a group reported to 
number 200. Frequently propaganda was combined with rice procurement, 
f 0 ) The general trend in subversive activity continued upward until 

April 1967. A record of the three most significant types for the first 5 months 
of 1967 is shown in the accompanying tabulation. 




Activity 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Armed eni 'winters 


17 

5ft 

26 

Assassinations 

r> 

4 

6 

10 

Forced propaganda m<w*tings 

t* 

IT 

26 

21 


May 


22 

ft 

10 
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Most ol the armed encounters were brief fire fights with few casualties 
inflicted on either side. Government patrols seem to ha*c initiated roughly half 
the contacts. Of mure significance, perhaps, were the fairly cor. 3 tant assassina- 
tions and other acts of terror and the forced propaganda meetings that reflected 
a continuing effort to enlarge the base of popular support. The downtrend in CT 
activity after the month of March was thought to indicate a period of preparation 
toward the end of the dry season for an inc-easing effort during the coming rainy 
season. Another more optimistic view, wiit some evidence to support it, is that 
the drop in activity was due ro a halt in recri itment because of a shortage of food. 
Some of the activities attributed to communists, however, may be nothing more 
than the work of bandits with no subversive political motivation. Banditry has 
long been a part of the northeastern environment. When the harvest is in. this 
lawlessactivity intensifies until planting season when it again drops off. 

The record suggests that dissidenc? tinged v/ith communism of long 
standing in Northeast Thailand has been energized with out-of-countrv support 
and coordination. Armed-gut rrilla strength is estimated at 1300 to 1500 or- 
ganized as separate bands of platoon size. As of mid- 1967 there was no evi- 
dence of numerical unit designation. The outlook was for a slowly intensifying 
insurgency for several months before RTG countermeasures could be expected 
to reverse the trend. Although the existence of active communist subversion 
in the Northeast was recognized as early as 1961 and programs to counter the 
threat were adopted, it was not until January 1966 after the launching of small- 
scale guerrilla warfare that the RTG regarded the situation as critical. 
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INTERNAL THREAT IN THE SOUTH 
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(U) The insurgent threat in the Peninsula is vastly different from that in 
the Northeast. The CTs learned several lessons from their failure in Malaya. 
There they were unable to successfully appeal politically to the Muslim Malays 
because of racial and religious differences. Their race also facilitated recog- 
nition by government forces, particularly after they had hi en isolated in the 
jungle. Their early campaign of indiscriminaie terror proved counterproduc- 
tive. Because it alienated the Malays it was an obsta* le to the development of 
a popular base and provoked a determined reaction on the part of the British 
~ and Malayan governments. 

v; j In Thailand until the spring of 1967 the CTs had pursued a policy of 

~ ' nonaggression toward the government. The people of the southern provinces 
are indifferent- even separatist— to the RTG. Concentrating on political ac- 
ti*'* • the CTs have quietly gained the support of a portion, and a neutral atti- 
tude on the part of the rest, of the rural population (see Fig. 19) with little 
resort to terror. The supporters are Thai-Chinese. The Muslims constitute 
the neutral element who accept the CT presence as part of the environment, 
and though they do not help them, neither will they inform on them. The CTs 
have been able to establish secret training camps in the jungle, hold large 
rallies in remote villages, and maintain uniformed armed units of platoon 
size. The command echelon and the hard-core membership are still pre«- 
dominantly Chinese. 
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Organization 

IOT After the failure in Malaya the CTs began to rebuild in Thailand. In 
958 the secretary general, Chin Peng, who had established a headquarters in 
Thailand in 1953, ordered two MRLA ‘‘regiments” in northern Malaya to with- 
draw to Thailand. In 1960 the Communist Terrorist Organization (CTO) was 
restructured by combining the military and political wings into a single chain 
of command. 

\j\ ief The secretary general’s group is the command echelon. There is the 
sual central committee of which the three regimental commanders are mem- 
bers. The regiments that have area responsibilities (see Fig. 19) are immedi- 
ately subordinate to the secretary general’s group. t£ach regimental head- 
quarters has an armea uniformed mobile unit of 30 to 60 personnel under direct 
command. The purposes of the unit are to make shows of strength in villages: 
encourage reluctant contributors to make donations; and carry out any violence 
that may be necessary, such as beatings or assassinations of proved informers. 
In addition to their mobile units the regimental headquarters have small cou- 
rier, printing, radio, and guard sections. 

JO Under the regiment are several district organizations that have area 
'responsibilities with small command elements of only a few persons. Under 
the district headquarters Come the Armed Work Forces and their subordinate 
Armed Work Cells that are directly involved with the target— the people- 
through the Masses Organizations. It is the nonuniformed Armed Work Cell, 
usually only 5 or 6 people, that provides face-to-face contact with the people. 
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V ieTThe Masses Organizations are not a part of the CTO. They are local 
self-help groups (l.e., youth, women) with some common interest. Through 
the^grou^> deader s' the CTO influences the members. The function of the Masses 
Organizations is to support the CTO by providing intelligence, buying and trans- 
porting supplies, collecting donations, and performing like activities. . 

|o \ igf There is also a Malayan Communist Youth League, a nonparty satel- 
KJ oMhe Malayan Communis! Party, controlled through .he Armed Work Cells. 
It provides recruits for the mobile units and the party and recruits f° r l ^ ^ n 
ranks and other Masses Organizations. The identified members are all Chinese. 
MOTt one Till. About 20 percent are women. It is a rubber-tappers organiza- 
tion^ Speculation supposts that a rubber tapper is well placed by K.S occupation 
lo Si comacSed by party members In the jungle. Because he works alone and 
must visit his trees daily he is vulnerable and easy to contact and control. 

( « \ (rtf' The Communist Youth League is confined to two locations, Betong an 
Banning Sata inChangwad Yala, within the area of the 12th CT Regt (see Fig. 

19) It appears to be the vehicle for the expansion of the party and the mobile 
unUs !n fh?s light it is definitely a threat if its present rate of growth con- 
Unues lie3 21 members: 1964. 63: 1965. 112: 1966. 196. These figures pro- 

ject t ?^ O j^^° T0 initially settled in clusters of small camps in the vicinity of 
\i prSomiMnily Chinese* towns ol Sadao Cban^a d SoncknU and Bctonp m 

Chanpwad Yala In Ihc areas of the 8th and 12th CT Repts. The 1 C _ 8 • 

JZ se commander is a Malay, is believed .o direct «. el or.. more JowartHhc 
Malays. A separate section in the secretar> general s g p. 

” „mem ol Malay Works. Is spccitlcally roncerned with the problems ol re- 
cruiting among non-Chinese, chiefly the Malays. 
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fistic Support 

t) The CTO does not commandeer supplies and materiel from the people. 

The vUlager Is urged but not forced to contribute. Financial support * s P™* 
vided bv “subscriptions* solicited from plantation managers, tin-mine operators, 
small busmes* men In .he towns, and rubber tappers. The Masses Or^mUons 
helD in the collection. So far the internal security forces have been able to in- 
terfere very little with what evidence indicates to be a well -organized system 
of support based within the population. 

COMPARISON OF THE NORTHEAST AND THE SOUTH 

\ Igf Much more is known of the subversives in the South than in the North- 

Li.- Th““mer"ie»r to be the better orpaaized, tboupl. 1. was the latter 
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Chapter 16 

THAI ASSETS FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE 
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role of the military becomes dominant in Phase II when the emphasis is on 
countergueri ilia operations, but when that stage is reached it is clear that 
the police, with the military in a backup role, have failed to identify and contain 
the subversives in Phase I, certainly the desirable time to do so. In May 1967 
the two subversive movements in Thailand were still below the level' where the 
dominant role must shift from the police to the military, although the one in 
the Northeast was at the threshold. 

.. Because these instruments of coercion operate within the frame of 

?* P !° Vinr “ ! p>vernment * a bri ei description of the local administration of the 
RTG is pertinent before an analysis of the police and the military as counter- 
insurgency assets is presented. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


Although there are intermediate levels of government administration 
that correspond to the areas of the Border Patrol Police (BPP) and the regions 
of the Provincial Police (PP) and contain from six to nine provinces, the 
highest level of civil government below Bangkok is that of the province (changwad). 
There are 71 provinces whose governors are appointed by the central govern- 
ment, an.d there are representatives of various ministries and departments of 
the latter in the province capitals. Each province is divided into several districts 
( j jj nphur s). the lowest level of professional administration. District officers 
INai amphurs) art also appointed. There are 448 districts. Next below the 
district is the commune (tambon) or group of villages (muban). The headman 
(puyaiban) of the village is an elected official. The village headmen choose one 
of their number to be chief headman (kamnan) of the tambon. with the approval 
of the district officer. This official is sometimes placed in an equivocal posi- 
tion, because the district officer relies on him to see that the villages complv 
with the policies of the central and provincial governments, but he also must 

represent the grievances and wishes of the village headmen to the district 
officer. 
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relevant to the present situation comprise the PP, the BPP, and certain field 
offices of the Criminal Investigation Department (CID). Both the BPP and the 
PP come under the Commissioner of Provincial Police, although the former 
has its own headquarters with a general staff in Bangkok. Figure *21 shows 
the regional organization of the PP and BPP. 

Border Patrol Police 

jM This paramilitary organization with a strength of 6300 has been for 

“some years an effective counterinsurgency force. Until recently its principal 
mission— surveillance of the 4800 kilometers of land border— required such an 
attenuated linear deployment of the entire force that only a relatively small 
number of fixed platoons, with virtually no reinforcement capability at area 
headquarters level, figured in the counterinsurgency efforts in the Northeast 
and the South. 



(U) 


Fig. 20— Organisation of tfc* TNPD 
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^ ) (pf This weakness has been corrected, but at the expense of reducing the 
strength of the border (or line) platoons from 47 to 30 in order to create 19 
mobile reserve platoons (MRPs) without increasing planned overall strength. 
Although two or three of the new platoons were assigned to each of the eight 
area headquarters, the reorganization was mainly a consequence of the in- 
creased MTiousnoss of the threat in the Northeast in 1965 and fear of increased 
subvert i- ip elsewhere. Of the 19 MRPs, 11 were assigned to areas 8 and 9 in 
thr South and ar**as 3 and 4 in the Northeast, the principal areas of insurgent 
•n-tlYltV. 

Deployment of tin* MRPs began in February 1966 and continued 
■ : l ’ #r *7 as thrv compl* ted a 6 - week course of training. They provide the 

f'PP an a • «*rr.mand» r with tactical units to reinforce a line platoon on the 
'■ r wit rtake special r« -Mote-area patrols and civic action, and to pro- 

; h . * r. i*. r RPP c?.? r »n ♦»* v»mt suppression operations in the areas of 
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and counterguerrilla missions. It is not intended for commitment as a unit, 
although this can be done. The PARU is a flexible asset that provides rapid 
deployment of special skills, to perform specific independent tasks of a covert 
nature, or to enhance the effectiveness of other ground forces, rather than a 
substantial reinforcement in terms of numbers. BPP resources include both 
rotary and fixed-wing aircraft. 

\)\ J8T Line-platoon patrols contact remote villages, both ThaJ and Hill Tribe 

- 'in the 2 5-kilometer- wide belt that is the BPP area of responsibility along the ’ 
borders. The patrols emphasized civic action, intelligence collection, and sur- 
veillance of the people in remote villages through a system of group photographs 
of all persons living in each dwelling and the systematic reporting and updating 
of basic information about the villages. The BPP medics who undergo a full 
year of training at the Police Hospital in Bangkok have a capability for remote- 
area civic action relatively comparable to USASF medical specialists. 


Provincial Police 

(u ) 4sf The principal mission of the PP (32,000) is to maintain law and order 

throughout Thailand except in the Bangkok-Thonburi area, which is the responsi- 
bility of the metropolitan police, and in the border belt. Until recently the PP 
had been much neglected. It lacked a paramilitary capability and operated 
largely from province and district stations on a patrol basis. A beginning was 
made in 1966 to broaden the coverage of the PP by adding 1000 tambon stations 
at the rate of 250 a year. 

( U) . &T Again in response to the increasing seriousness of the subversion in 

^ the Northeast ir 1965, paramilitary units were created— the Special Action 
Forces (SAF), consisting of platoons of 50 to give the PP regional commanders 
a paramilitary capability for quick response. Deployment began in July 1966, 
and by January 1967 14 platoons were operational with 8 more programmed. 

The platoon commander is a Captain who has a lieutenant as deputy and a 
sergeant major, two radio operators, a driver, a supply sergeant, a medical 
specialist, and two messengers in his platoon headquarters. There are four 
squads of 10 men each. 



The Police Asset in the Areas of Subversion 

Isf The insurgencies in the Northeast and South range over parts of at 
least 12 provinces. With a total of 71 provinces in all Thailand, it is obvious 
that only a fraction of the strength of the BPP and PP can be brought to bear 
against the insurgents. 


MILITARY ASSETS 




The RTA contains the bulk of the military counterinsurgency assets, 
principally the Thai Special Forces, infantry battalions, and pack-cavalry 
squadrons, but the three infantry battalions of the Royal Thai Marine Corps 
must also be counted as such (see Fig. 22). Although the strength of the RTA 
was about 90,000 (relatively small compared with the population), its combat 
strength is limited to three infantry divisions, one “cavalry” division, one 
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independent regimental combat team (HCT), one Special Forces group, one 
airborne battalion, one antiaircraft artillery (AAA) division, and one independent 
artillery battalion. 

((A tefuntil the fall of 1966 the infantry units, always considerably below 
authdrized strength, had receded only intermittent training in counterguerrilla 
operations. With the arrival of a large US Special Forces mobile training team 
(MTT) in the spring of 1966, plans to improve the training were developed. 

As of July 1967 the RTA troop list available fo»* counterguerrilla operations 
was approximately as shown in Table 6. Because of chronic understrength, 
infantry battalions could each field an average of only two full-strength rifle 
companies. 
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TABLE 8 

RTA Troops Avoiloblo for Counterinsurgency Operations 
in Northeast and South Thailand, July 1967 


a. Ntimnit 1 


2d Army 

Lxo'ion 

Rifle componies 

Men 

U HCT 

* butt, i li.. n at kiir.it 

2 

122 


1 battalion .it Sirin 
1 battalion at Sakhon 

•» 

4 22 


Nakhon 

2 

422 

6th RCT 

•1 battalion* at 1 bon 

f> 

1366 

I ith ncr 

Oth *wi< Lm «i\ .iln 

•1 batt lion.H at 1 Hon 

6 

1266 

Squadron 

1 Squadron .it khon karn 

n 

122 

Total 


20 

1220 


b. South 


5th Militory circle 

Location 

Rifle componies Men 

5th RC 

1 bu.lalion at Pattani 

2 

122 


1 battalion at f-humphon 
1 battalion at Nakhon Si 

2 

122 


Thammarat 

n 

122 


t battalion at ilaadyai 

h 

122 

1 ntal 


8 

1688 

a MfRirrt8 of the Special Kofcen Group and the Airborne llattalim 
N«*»hea*«t. 

*ere ul*o in the 


^ (Sf"ln the Northern Region (3d Army area) there are six battalions and 
one pack squadron of which two (4 companies, 844 men) could probably be 
committed in the Northeast or South if urgently needed. In the Central Region 
(1st Army area) there are 16 battalions, of which probably not more than three 
(6 companies, 1266 men) could be committed to the Northeast or South because 
of requirements relating to the security of Bangkok. The Airborne Battalion 
is twined and at full strength with three companies totaling 764 men, as is the 
Special Forces Group with four companies totaling 638. In mid- 1967 most of 
the elements of the Airborne and Special Forces units were deployed in the 
Northeast. 







- Thus to the 20 companies (4220 men) stationed in the Northeast, four 
(844) could be added from the North, six (1266) from the Central Region, and 
seven from the Airborne Battalion and Special Forces for a total of 36 com- 
panies (7932). This appears to be the maximum RTA potential in the Northeast 
in an atmosphere of urgency and intensifying guerrilla warfare if it is necessary 
to retain some posture for defense against external aggression and for the 
security of Bangkok, as well as to maintain present strength against the threat 
in the South. The RTA has no organized reserve, but it does have a large pool 
of trained former conscripts. If enough were called up to fill the ranks of the 
undermanned battalions (see Table 9) the RTA could probably commit about 
12,000 infantrymen to the Northeast. 



TABLE 9 

RTA Manning Levels, September 1966 


Fore* 

Authorized «trength 

Actuol strength 0 

Percent wf 
authorised strength 

MM M * 

WM\P 

fW.266 

vur>2 

rviii 

u.m 

67 

l\ 

Toi.il 

112.618 

88. 162 

62 
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di»t hurg-H until .he end ..f their n.nnthe ..f ..blif.tled erni e. .ire rele.i»-d .« Ie.»e 
2 to 8 month* rark . 
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Volunteer Defense Corps 

\ ^8t"The VDC l.as been loosely described as “something like’ the US 
National Guard. It most certainly is not. Neither a force of combined arms 
nor with tactical organization above the light- infantry company, it neverthe- 
less is a potential countrywide counterinsurgency asset that has received con- 
siderable support from the RTG since 1964, after years of neglect and little 
training. Bravely named the “Honorable Corps of Wild Tigers” by King Rama 
VI, who created it in 1911, the organization was redesignated the VDC in 1954 
when it entered a period of growth that terminated in 1957 when the late Field 
Marshal Sarit came to power and drastically reduced the fund allocation for 
training. He restored the allocation in 1962, and since that year the retraining 
ot the VDC as a paramilitary asset has slowly progressed. 

\0 1 J& T Organization . The VDC is a civilian organization under command of 
Ministry of the Interior but is trained partly by the RTA. Some RTA officers 
have been assigned to the command echelons. Basically it is a home-guard 
organization at province, district, and commune levels. Its authorized strength 
in tmid-1967 is shown in Table 10. 

) J&f Actual strength figures were almost unobtainable because personnel 
administration was at province level and the program was developing unevenly. 
Actual strength was probably less than 40 percent, and it is certain that many 
units had received little training although training priority was given to pla- 
toons and squads in .the Northeast. The Springfield rifle, model 1903, was the 
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principal weapon, although many Japanese ri/les were still being issued; there 
was no organic communications equipment. The VDC in mid- 1967 could not be 
considered much of an asset. It was similar to the Popular Forces (PF) in 
Vietnam in mission but not in competence. 

TABLE 10 

VOC Authorised Snongth, Mid- 1967 


Authorized strength Total 

Units 0 per unit authorized stren gth 

1 12 companion 160 22.720 

.118 platoons 57 30.666 

1922 squads 12 59.065 

— - ii2.r>o 

Uistrit t platoon** are not organic to provinc e companies nor commune squads to 
district platoons. 


Village Security Units 

(U) The Village Security Unit (VSU) program was just getting under way 
in mid-1967. It was a piujection of the VDC concept to the village level to 
add to local defense, since the VDC program extend only as far as the commune 
or group of villages. 
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Total 



SUMMARY COMMENT 




, ^ {9t^The counterinsurgency assets of Thailand as a whole are relatively 
small in comparison with the population of 30 million. When considered in the 
light of two insurgent threats, far apart in the extreme Northeast and the South, 
and the number of trained units that could be sent from the North and Central 
Basin regions to reinforce the provinces where insurgency is active, the assets 
now available, although increasing in numbers and effectiveness, appear in- 
adequate to oppose a guerrilla movement of any magnitude. The RTA Vietnam 
Regiment represents a significant reduction in available combat personnel that 
will be further reduced as the recent decision to increase this force to a “small 
division* is implemented. It is a matter of the utmost urgency to contain the 
threat in both the Northeast and the South. This means essentially to secure 
the people against terror and intimidation in concert with other efforts to stunt 
the growth of the popular base in both regions. 
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Chapter 17 

THAI ORGANIZATION FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE 


(U) The previous chapter discussed the police, military, and paramilitary 
assets available to the Royal Thai Government (RTG) to combat insurgency. 
This chapter describes the special organizations that have been established 
within the RTG to employ these assets. 


NATIONAL SEC URIT" COMMAND 

O' ^f^The National Security Command (NSC) was established in April 1962 
as an inter ministerial mechanism to coordinate and direct all aspects of . 
counterinsurgency. It was designed to function through interagency advisory 
committees representing the Ministries of Interior, Public Health, Agriculture, 
Education, and Public Relations. Emphasis was on civil control and marshaling 
the civil effort, with the military offstage as backup for the police. This was 
a rare example of an enlightened approach by the government of a developing 
country to the threat of insurgency. The Mobile Development Unit (MDU) pro- 
gram, directed at poverty-stricken alienated villages in the Northeast, was one 
of the earliest and most effective counterinsurgency programs sponsored by 
the NSC. When the insurgency in the Northeast intensified to a degree that re- 
quired the commitment of Royal Thai Army (RTA) units, a new headquarters 
outside the NSC was established to direct joint operations in that region.* The 
NSC, however, continues to exercise direct control of Thai participation in the 
Thai/ Malaysian counterinsurgency effort in the South. 


COMMUNIST SUPPRESSION OPERATIONS COMMAND 

Cy On 27 December 1965, when subversive activity in the far Northeast 

was intensifying, Thai police suppression forces encountered resistance while 
sweeping portions of the Lubi Loei Valley and the Phu Phan Mountain Range in 
Nakhon Phanom Province. On the following day the police requested Royal 
Thai Air Force (RTAF) strikes against an estimated 100 to 200 armed insurgents 
in the valley. 


i ui int vs 
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^ f)* This odd arrangement appears to have resulted from the failure of GEN Praphas 
to gain control of the NSC, which is headed by the prime minister. He had the power and 
control of the assets^ however, to establish his own command to control the counterinsur- 
gency in the Northeast. 
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r ° n 30 December at a meeting in Bangkok the governor of Nakhon 
Phanom and the provincial police commissioner told GEN Praphas Charusathien, 
Minister of Interior and also commander in chief of the Army and doixity prime 
minister, that army support was needed in the province to meet the threat. 

GEN Praphas acted without delay. On 31 December a battalion combat team 
composed of the 2d Bn, 13th RCT, three Royal Thai Army Special Forces (RTASF) 
detachments, and other elements moved from Udon to the Phu Phan mountain 
complex to reinforce the police. At the same time the Communist Suppression 
Operations Command (CSOC) was established in the Suan Kularp Palace in 
Bangkok to exercise control through a Task Force commanded by a special 
colonel at Mukdahaa.* It was timely action. On 4 January 1966 a police jeep 
with seven passengers was ambushed by 20 insurgents on Highway 27, 7 kilome- 
ters north of the Mukdahan Signal Site. Two policemen and one civilian 
were killed. 


Communist Suppression Operations Command at the 
v National Le vel 

^ top echelon consists of GEN Praphas, a civilian deputy (Under- 

secretary, Ministry. of Interior), a police deputy 'Director General, Thai 
National Police Department (TNPD)I, and a military deputy (Deputy Minister of 
Defense). An advisory committee is composed of senior officials of other min- 
istries concerned with countering subversion. An inspection committee advises 
on civil administration and economic development. A chief of staff is assisted 
by five deputies: Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations of the RTA, the Com- 
mander of the National Police Interrogation Center, Commissioner of Provin- 
cial Police, Deputy Under-Secretary of Interior for Administration, and Deputy 
Director of the Department of Local Administration. The staff sections of 
CSOC include (a) a Civilian Division that coordinates CSOC activities with 
strictly civilian efforts: (b) a Counterinsurgency Division composed of subsec- 
tions that deal with personnel, intelligence operations, and psychological opera- 
tions; and (c) a Service and Support Division that coordinates and arranges for 
logistic and financial support, weapons and equipment, and transportation. 


to 


(?) 


Communi§l- Suppression Operations Command in the Field 

principle of civilian control is preserved in the provinces troubled 
insurgency. What amounts to a tactical operations center is called the CPM. 
a vague designation meaning Civil- Police- Military. The "civil" is personified 
by the governor of the province who is the CPM commander in much more than 
a merely titular way. The governor is assigned a military adviser with sup- 
porting staff from the RTA. The police adviser is the province police chief. 
Military assets, and police assets in addition to those belonging to the province, 
are assigned by CSOC as required. Each Northeastern province actively com- 
bating insurgency has its CPM. An intermediate regional headquarters (CPM 1, 
sometimes called CSOC Forward) is located at Sakhon Nakhon to which the 
provinceCPMs report (see Fig. 23). 

^8T CPM 1 evolved from Task Croup Mukdahan that was already in exist- 
ence in December 1965. Its principal asset at that time was one infantry bat- 
talion. The special colonel commanding this task force had been invested with 
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the authority ol a military governor. In .lanu-irv inrru. ». < 

trot i oMht^j 'jw^Ivhic^C PMs?* ThfsullT T^'V "V? TV ri,n,r * 1 ' 

\3 1 Tht ri ‘ ar ‘‘ <*" Joint Security Centers (JSCs) 

*r sr/ k t- - •xz"?£- 

“I* - an<l 

;^,‘"r lnv » lvt '"•clliecnce and dissymi. 

are represented in the lo All counterinsurgency intelligence assets 

,. ™F r “s cmca ,n the JSCs— Provincial and Border Patrol Police nn ■>„* 
the Special Branch of the Criminal Investigation Department ' ’ 

Concept of Opera lions 

. , . ^Operations have been based on the 09-10 (Nine Ten) Plan which 

S'** ,or 7 •" ”"«■ #»<•«- - Infantry or policy. Thy ,*r£ s y TnU - 
to isolate the subversives outside the rin^s of secure villages and break the 

frTm, f^ V Cn subv ‘‘ rsivt ‘ s and 1X"P1‘‘- The objective areas provide the 
control ‘ "Cui:™"'" °'‘ , ' ra,k,nal Thl ' 
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Operations 

0 \ m ^ Ail SU| ’' >rtVSS ' 0n M,M ' rations arr ‘-""Aicled under the CSOC CPM svs- 
‘ Air su M K>r ‘ »» provided by the TNPI) and BTAF. CPM 1 has a Direct 
Air Support Center (DASC) where a lew helicopters are always Available The 

TictTca/A/rr C , eRt , Cr ‘ A0C ’ ** *" na, ^ kok - Tht ‘ RTAF provides aircraft a^d 
J* ‘ A Contro1 larties as required. Ground forces in excess of province 
assets are provided by the TNPD and BTA. For a joint operation CP M 

^h , cT(BPW C °fr man | ,t r * USUall> ' an MTA Uml «««»«** or a B^rOvr pitrol 
Police (BPP) officer from the appropriate area headquarters, but he and his 

command come under the operational control of the CPM (i e the envernor nf 
thy pnovlnyy, (Early ,» Oc.ohyr ml civilian 

-**► 'n z: 

positc airborne company were attached to CPM 1 for operations in thi. Mt.irw s 
area. Altogether the RTA conducted a total of 2^ bluinon ZVof f i ' .h 

sr 7 - '*“• - - 

nix ailcrird proW„“ y.T *" ,< ' rmB 01 1000 B“‘ rrllla« and 
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ftST Suppression operations through 1966 were subject to so many con- 
btraints and delays relating to request, approval, dispatch, and transfer of 
operational control to CPMs that an acceptable response time for reaction 
operations was not achieved. These are difficulties that must be worked out 
by a newly activated headquarters that assumes operational control of assets 
not its own. The CSOC CPM concept seems to have been developed and im- 
plemented largely through Thai initiatives with US advice from sources other 
than the Joint US Military Advisory Group (JUSMAG). 

Relation with US 

(y) s» The creation of new command, control structures that are imposed on 
old ones to meet new requirements is not unusual within the RTG. The CSOC/ 
JSC 'CPM structure, which directs the joint operations of elements drawn from 
the RTA, TNPD. RTAF. and civilian agencies, places many requirements on 
the regular ministr.es, but it has two merits that probably could not be achieved 
with the existing machinery of the RTA: (a) control by a single authority of 
assets from several departments and (b) the preservation of civil governmental 
control. 

0^ The CS Ambassador assigned primary responsibility for liaison with 

CSOC on behalf of the US Diplomatic Mission and other US representation to 
civilian personnel of a US agency who act as intelligence advisers at CSOC in 
Bangkok and at CPM 1. This arrangement severely constrains the Military 
Assistance Command, Thailand (MACT.HAP, which has no representation at 
CSOC and. sinre January 1967. onlv one liaison officer at CPM 1. The liaison 
officer i.s not jht mined to see much. US Army advisers including those of the 
4Cth l S Army Special Forces ffSASF) Co are excluded from any active role 
in influencing the course of counterinsurgency operations. 




NON Mil ITARY PROGRAMS 


W ) frf'- 


The Thai counterinsurgency effort is not limited to military police 
action. Civilian programs are numerous (often overlapping) and actively pur- 

The more important of the** are summarized in the following paragraphs. 
\y ) iCt Accel erated Rur al Development. Accelerated Rural Development 
(ARD) is more ? concept than a piogram. Guided by an interministry committee 
that advises and provides support io the province governors, it seeks to develop 
a capability in selected provinces to initiate and supervise such rural- improve- 
ment impact projects as roads, reservoirs, and wells. 

(U) Com munity Development . Community Development (CD) is a broadly 
organized self-help program in rural areas that was begun some years ago by 
the Ministry of the Interior. 

(y ) (CT Mobile Develo pment Units . Beginning in 1962 MDUs, military /civilian 
teams, were deployed by the NSC to impoverished security-problem ta mbon s 
to carry out high- impart economic improvement and social developmei.t pro- 
grams. Ip mid- 1967 there were 15 MDUs. 

(O') IP** Peoples Action Teams. Small teams of civilians ca ,# a Peoples 
Action Teams (PATs) are trained to work in rural areas to ^cate and identify 
communist terrorists. 
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( 0 ) Tambon VolunttM 
V in^ of the VDC. which is t 


>L l l r .P^VPi^.?V r P«- The RTA is chai ned with the train- 
inn of the VDC. which is under the Ministry of Interior. The tambon VDC proj- 
ect was proposed and sponsored by the RTA on a pilot basis. By mid*- 1967 
paramilitary squads of 12 men had been trained in 62 critical communes in the 
Northeast 

Vy\ Security Units. The Village Security Unit (VSU> program was 

conceived by the Department of l.ocal Administration of the Ministry of Interior 
It is a pilot project to extend the local sell-defense ca|>ability to village level 
in Nakhon Phanom province. Early in 1967 70 mubans possessed a volunteer 
police force of 5 to 15 men. 

Vy ) I™ J5£ m • The Democratic Development 
Program (DDP) is another pilot project of the Ministry of Interior tliat en- 
deavorsto develop viable mechanisms of local government at tambon level. 

10 ) ?, e 5!2 te Security Development. The Remote Area Security De- 

velopment 1RASD) program is a BPP program for Hill Tribes and remote-area 
Thai villages. 






I'S S upport 

(SH'^Almost every ministry in the RTG has a hand in some program 
although the Ministries of Defense and Interior share the greatest responsibility. 
Coordination of I S advice and support for all Thai agencies concern d with 
counterinsurgency is e ffected within the regular staffing of the US Diplomatic 
Mission under the direction of the Ambassador. Action officers of JUSMAG. 
the US Ojierations Mission (USOM>. the US Information Service (US1S*. and 
another agency meet under the chairmanship of the Special Assistant lor 
Counteripsurgeiu-y. 

yfi\ SAID supjvirts the Provincial Police fPP) and, in coordination with 
mother US agency, the BPP. in addition to ARD. CD. DDP, and the VSU pilot 
project. The US also supports the BPP. the Criminal Investigation D« partnnnt. 
JSCs, and the PAT pilot project. The US also provides military assistance in 
elements of the Thai armed forces committed to counterinsurgency operations 
and supports the MDUs. The US further provides direct support to thi Thai 
counterinsurgency effort through such US Armed Forces elements as Sea IV e 
and Mobile Medical Teams and Fngim-er Control and Advisory Detachment 
(KCAD) Training Teams. 


(/> 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

i The RTG lias placed emphasis on nonmilitarv programs to remove 

causes of di st on tent and dissidence in the Northeast. It regards tin TNRD as 
the first line of difense in actively countering incipient insurgency and has 
created a powerful interagency organization at the national level to direct 
counterinsurgency operations through fie ld headquarters in the provinces. The 
appxoach is classically British— a combination of jmlice and military under 
local civilian control with the collection of intelligence largely the responsihilitv 
of the nolice. 

\) \ fS) Military a .d police ass«t.^ are relatively small in relation to the «*»pu* 
lation. There are not nearly enough infantry ludalions and police |iar.i military 
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units now in being to contain up to 3000 organized and trained guerrillas con- 
trolled by a political infrastructure well-rooted ,n a popular base of adequate 

to fl PP °. rt th ™ °“i cial estimates Place armed insurgency strength in 
the Northeast at 1300 tc 1500. The estimate may be conservative. Insurgent 

?« Pe «s t, ° nS - 4 to n0t refIect hi t' h competence, but this may indicate a train- 

ing phase directed by experienced cadres from across the Mekong. Indications 
are, however, that even the modest scale of armed incidents (1966-1967) is 
uispropoptfor.ate to the popular base so far developed. 

...( 1" mid- 1967 ihe main thrust of the counterinsurgent effort was not yet 

dlitary, although troops were being used. The Thai organization to conduct 
Phase I counterinsurgency appeared sound within any one province, but the 
command relation for operations involving more than one province had vet to 
e ermine . and RTA regimental and division commanders were unltappv 
aW surrendering battalions to CSOC control. The effectiveness of the CSOC/ 
CPM system, its responsiveness, and its capacity to adapt to the insurgent 
xchallenge remained unclear. 

( ^ L ta - lhe Soulh thc thrt> at may actually be greater because of the sub- 

V. mergence of the movement and the known competence of its hard core. Indica- 

r I k* /° f m,dable P°P -jlar base has already been developed among the 
Chinese and that the communist terrorists are bridging the cultural gap to ap- 
pea successfully to the Muslims. The miliUry, through they have been com- 
mMed. appear to have no significant role in the present pre- guerrilla -warfare 
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Chapter 18 

US ARMY INTERNAL DEFENSE ADVISORY AND 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


V )lQ>f 

J 8 ' military assistance to Thailand began in 1950. With US funding, 
advice, and training the Royal Thai Armed Forces (RTAF) have been reor- * 
ganized, reequipped, and trained in modern staff procedures and tactical con- 
cepts in accordance with US doctrine and practice. Hundreds of Thai officers 
have attended US branch schools and staff colleges. The result in 1960, about 
the time the US government began to realize the seriousness of the threat of 
subversive insurgency to developing countries everywhere, was a Royal Thai 
Army (RTA) organized and equipped for conventional operations and disposed 
in regimental and battalion units in all the principal regions but. lor political 
reasons, most hoaiilv concentrated near Bangkok. 

y&T For many years the Royal Thai Government (RTG) had been mildlv 
concerned about dissident groups in the impoverished Northeast and. after 
19 d 4. about the North Vietnamese refugees who had located there. Disquieting 
events in Laos «nd South Vietnam indicated uhat communist organizers could 
accomplish with an alienated rural population. Clearly a requirement existed 
for training the RTA and the Border Patrol Police (BPP) in the tactics and 
techniques of counterguerrilla warfare as a significant part of a comprehensive 
counterinsurgency program. The 1st Special Forces Group. Airborne (1st 
on Okinawa provided a ready training resource. 


EARI.Y t*S INTERNAL DEFENSE TRMNING IN THAI1 AND 




, Itf. \ 960 US Armv S « K>r:al f orc *s (USASF) personnel entered Thailand 
for the first time. A company from the 1st SFGA took part in Exercise Dallas 1 
near Korat with 500 Thai troops. A second exercise was held near Chiengmai 
that autumn with another company from Okinawa participating. The benefit was 
mutual since the 1st SFGA. its unconventional warfare mission in mind wel- 
comed the opportunity to gain firsthand knowledge of Thailand. 

( K? ) Such exercises were continued in subsequent year* but in 1962 pro- 
grammed counterinsurgency training was Initiated with the introduction of six 
mobile training teams (MTTs) from the 1st SIGA to train RTA and BPPoffi- 
cer and NCO cadres who conducted counterinsurgency training for the infantry 
battalions of the RTA and the border platoons of the BPP during 1963 A 15- 
man MTT also conducted 4- week orientation courses for senior officers at 
Army headquarters locations. 
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Croiife^rr^ ASF M1 ?. S aLso trained th ‘‘ Ro > al Thai Army Special Forces 

«a S h ,964 - <«>»* 

RTASFG^UVm s™* ‘TY^ a lar ^‘ MTT forTmoMhs Twork “uVthe 

the Office of Rural Affairi' “rebc'iry 1966 S ° C “' Dcrelo ' , " < ’ nt Dnls '°" ° ( 


%™iIS'fp l ,“ CFS MOBILE TOAK1 'C team. 

jini^l96 0 6 ll ”s«rOT^rr7o, f \ ed ,i‘ “? SEAC0RD Conference in 
r»r^' S M ;'? r> Command, Thailand WnSSSRS* 

1^: - * TA *«« ForresGralp r 

LaAi^J^nS^deUeSi 51 °' °‘‘' rjUo “ l <»tachnient C. an adioinis. 
tionil dlSIIm . . deta , chment * onc operational detachment B, three opera- 

(COML'SAR PArl* h * Sifnial detac hment. Commander, US Aimv pacific 
(COMLSARPAC) and Commander in Chief, Pacific (CINCPAP) ,n„ rni .nj ,u 1C 

adre-^^d^* 0 ** .’A'^'^k^M^hii^ppivval^^n^elernen^ndth^A^^'adW 

alre-d> planning for the participation of SAF Asia units in a Thai US serial 
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Mission 

^ Th ° letu ‘ r OI instructions to the detachment commander stated in part: 
•— * ",m fn FOrC ° 8 CrOUp - “ d ****• aod 

b. Evaluate the atatus of trainin* of the P22-ioi element* of the RTASFG 

dt a.Ri.td t o^'orr Y i def «• !»^t?ie * * °° T yW J hal cousteVpa Aa 
a.ionv. detachment, and c^outZms. !“*. * ™nbat- ready combined oper- 

•CSFTB)*. f . 0r £ anij <' establish a Combined Special forces Training Base 
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«fK- force r.^ u K “d fo“lSj7r,,i “ * C,Ual,V •* fK,ruon * ‘h** t* comributton to 

^t-SSl JX" V'wiS.' - “ ”**•"*•** *Tt..ni„ K * for -Operational’ the „«|e for 








i-. Or^ani/.r six combined o|h rational ii« taohmonts *A" i*onipoM*d o! t-tjual 
IS /Thai participation, ihnrol uhich will In* command* <1 by IS othn i s. 

f. Launc h a 15 week period of intonshc ccmhin<*ii joint training to commmco 
un or about 1" April Ii;*ib and continue through duly 1‘JbG. 
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Deployment. Reorgan ization, and Training 

(y) jef The 6- month tour of Dot C-lOl-A(Prov) in Thailand under the rom- 
mand of MA.1 Ralph R. Drake was unique in that USASF and RTASFG personnel 
were completely integrated at both o|>crational and control levels. MAJ Drake 
became deputy commander of the CSFTB under the Thai commander of the 
RTASFG. The combined stalf was weighted on the American side, probablv 
owing more to a shortage of Thai staff officer’s (the RTASFG had other commit- 
ments) than to lack of competence. The six operational A detachments were 
equally Thai I’S including commander and executive officer spares. 

U/ {gT 19 February . The commanding officer and his S4 arrived in Rangkok 
and reported to COMUSMACTHAI. 
lo) ^ (p» 4 March . A four-man administrative group deployed to Thailand and 

'•proceeded to l.opburi to coordinate billets and work space with the RTASFG. 

(g* \ 12 March- 14 April . The main body (less seven augmentation person- 

nel assigned from CONUS) deployed to Lopburi in five increments. Integration 
of US and Thai personnel to form the CSFTB began with the arrival of the first 
inrrement. Each succeeding arrival was integrated with the corresponding 
Thai element. The command section, operations, administrative, and training 
staffs were combined and operational by 27 March, although the communications 
section was at only 60 percent of authorized strength until 6 April. Last to 
arrive were the three A detachments, which were formed into six combined 
teams at an appropriate ceremony on 18 April. Meanwhile the training program, 
which began on the same date, had been finalised and published on 1 April. 

(Ci The Thai element consisted «»f 68 personnel ineludmg three A detach- 
ments. The combined organization had li\e functional parts: command section, 
operations center, administration center, communications section, and six 
operational detachments as shown in Fig. 24. Figure 25 depicts the relations 
of the MXT wuthin the US Military Assistance Command. 

\y ^ fCt The 15-week training program was desigrn 1 to prepare Thai US oper- 
ational A detachments for selected special warfare missions. MOS refresher 
and language training were emphasized during the early stages. The balance 
of the training period was devoted to individual cross training and practical 
work in long-range reconnaissance and target acquisition with emphasis on 
helicopter infiltration and exfiltration and Forward Air Controller (FAC) pro- 
cedures. The culmination of the training was an extended field reconnaissance 
exercise under combat conditions utilizing helicopters and strike aircraft of 
the RTAF and t'SAF. 



asks Performed 


The USASF commander also served as principal adviser to COMUS- 
on special warfare activities and provided another link betw«*cn 
MACT1IA1 and Thai Special Forces. He was in a rather delicate position. 
Nominally second in command to a distinguished RTA colonel, he was. as the 
senior US officer, responsible to COMUSMACTHAI .for matters involving 
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Fig. 24 — Dtt C-10I.A (Prov) RTASF Orgoftiiotion 



Fig. 25 — Ott C*101*A (Pro?) Rtloiiont •riffcin USMACTHAI 
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operational policy and concepts. Rapport, initiative, and dcmons*-ablc compe- 
tence wer£ essential to success. 

( ^ \ Under his guidance the CSFTB. in addition to the 15-week intensive 

Hfaming program, (a) trained 158 RTA cadre students in the use of the MCI 
(maneuverable) parachute:* (b) qualified 187 cadre students in the M16F.1 rifle 
in anticipation o' the issue of this weapon to the RTA: (c) provided advisory 
and training assistance for the recently organized RTA PSYOP Co: <d» devclo|x*d 
a proposed program of C A. PSYOP for Hill Tribes and remote Thai villages: 

(e) updated and published a classified area study of Laos in support of OPLAN 
22-101: and (f) developed the administrative and logistics requirements for the 
support of D Co (46th SF Co) which, it had been decided in Mav, would follow 
the MTT. 

. (U) Det C-lOl-A(Prov) also built, with engineer support. Camp i’jwai. 
the USASF base near Lopburi.to provide the MTT with billets, mess hall, 
latrines, showers, generator and maintenance sheds, grease rack, and water 
tower. Thedetachmentalso renovated the Training Operations Center. The 
project completion date was 14 September 1966, but the MTT left Thailand on 
2 September, and hence it did not benefit from this construction. 

Redeployment to Home Station 

(U) The main body departed Thailand for Okinawa in three increments 
between 31 August and 2 September. The last of these did not reach Okinawa 
until 6 Septembei , having been diverted en route to Taiwan because of typhoon 
conditions. A small command and caretaker element remained at Lopburi to 
receive and brief the advance party of Co D. The return movement was com- 
pleted on 28 September when this element reached Okinawa. 

(U) The accomplishments of this provisional detachment elicited favorable 
comment from interested staff sections of US Army headquarters at home and 
in the Pacific and praise from the Director of Operations (G3) of the RTA. The 
major general commanding MACTHAI/JUSMAG recommended to CINCPAC that 
MAJ Drake be awarded the Joint Service Commendation Medal. Altogether, the 
conclusion is inescapable that this MTT accomplished its assigned mission and 
exploited its capabilities to an extent that cannot be demanded, but oniy hoped 
for, by higher authority and that is seldom achieved. Not that there were no 
problems. Some significant ones arose; they are discussed in Chap. 18. 



THE 46TH SPECIAL FORCES COMPANY IN HIAIl AND 


(U) In April 1966, just as the tr*ining capability of the MTT was beginning 
to impact, the RTG and the US Mission reached an agreement t** replace the 
MTT at the end of its 6-month TDY tour with a USASF company in a PCS status. 
Co D, 1st SFGA, was therefore reactivated at Ft Bragg, N. C^on 15 April (there 
had been an alert in March) and directed to begin premission training for de- 
ployment to Thailand. (On 15 April 1967 Co D lost its tenuous affiliation with 

^ Suggested by CO Det C-101 -A(Prov) in response to para b of the letter of 
Instructions, on learning that MCI parachutes were stocked by the RTA but had never 
been used because of a lack of qualified instructors. 
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TnplV i r !> ,!i ,, ,K ’ UU V >UiI ' by Advan «-‘' d »« -wan-h Pm,, , is A-em-v 
(/\PPA) for a field project that had been completed. Later De t IL4G20 cre-ctcd 
and occ upied a new Ian., tv but retained the old c amp for itfsu, pi, n,«Vj, v 
value. In the South. lie. IS-4G30 ,* rsonne 1 were also tc m,>.,rarn! holed m a 

TVlV(seeVig a ”c) Wh,U "" ' bUI,t l,Wlr <iUn cam <* a,,<JU, ,C -i»..nu ters from 
Trainin g Ac tivitie s 

(l > During the- period 14 Novcmln r 196G-1 .lulv 19C7 the 4Gth SF Co 
teeMieAl™ Tlui Marines. National Police. ‘and Volun- 

lists the training program! “ r< ‘ lh ‘‘ of this training Table 11 

Course ^ C :’ m . munisl ‘Oppression Operations Command Company 

H S\IAC ' TZ ? Sk lha * °* RTA S,a,f and U - Army Advisory Group of 
•II &.MAG contemplated for the 4Gth SF Co was a 5-wce k counterinsurgency 

anls h ma J l! n mHt t .ra r ' 1V r<unUr t™‘rrilIa •'(’‘•rations and individual 

and s mall-unit training. During eac h cyc le of three phase s, two RTA cornnan 

z - - - - <• ^ ^ t 

U ) Phase I. a Thai US MTT conducts 1 week of instruc tion at the unit s 
b°s.‘r 'It , ‘' mp,oy,nt; ihv lcrtur ‘- demonstration practice method on such 
combi f , * rU , aS pJl ' rr,lla ta,,,rs - surveillance technic, ues and reporting squad 
combat formations, and movement. The unit fires its organic weiZs and 1 
inspec led to ensure that it is |>ro|>erly equip, x-d for Phase n. 

a > Phase II. The companies with their Thai US instructors move to 

ST s-'.uth htr lw^k V™ *" T Norl,u ast and Camp Kiuh, ’ n ^ ( r~t B-4G30) 

training m,„ p * . s of adtanccd individual and squad and platoon tactical 

trai.un Map read met. the compass. jungle firing ambush and rounterambush 

raids reconnaissance, air delivery, searching and related subjects IZtauuh,’ 
usinj; the same lecture demonstration practice method. 

HI Phase III. The companies at Camp Nong Takoo move to Tamo v.„, 

Thbfnh.-, Sakh<m Nakho " Province. The company at Camp Kachong remains there 
This phase consists of 2 weeks of realistic fie ld exercises at platoon and com 
panv levels beginning with the establishment of an operations base Unit leade'rs 

r r r rzr ,h(Se r; rriM S * i,h RTASF -^,0^:1^ rs 

the role of advisers and observers and with other USASF RTASF ix r sonne 1 
/ , < r t,nK / !^ parl ot (Werrilla aggressors. v oast KTASF ,xrsonnel 

rompleting Phase III the companies come under the operational 
fc, ,t C r n J Unl f‘ Su ' ,pr < ,ssio " OlH-rations Command (CSOCI FoZ/rT 
CP *’ 1 f ‘ n lhe Northeast and the commander of the 5th RCT in the South for 5 
necks of active countertfucrrilla employment. LSASF personnel remain at thi> 

taklthe f/efd wXcZr* 1 "^ 0per2tionil phasc ' but "TASF personnel 
h uni,s as adv,sp rs. The comianios re turn to their home 

llulj ^1967° f* Sl to tht Z ,OW r ' rS * ininR CyrU * bt comc ^rational. As of 
the Southf' 12 ' had undergone this training in the Northeast and 3 in 

IV 1 ^Three-Week Company Course. At the- recurs, of ,i„> n TA , 7 .... .... 
shortened version of the 5-ul^u7^ was programmed for 34 Lfantri com 
pames not scheduled for the longer course (see Table ID. Training was to run 
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table ii 

Training Programs of iho 46.H SF Co 
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from mid* Anril to the nut of the Thai fiscal Und (raining) year on 30 ft-ptein- 
ber 1907. It was **xperted that the course would lx- continued dunn^ the next 
fiscal Near. I SASF oftirers regarded it as much loo short, hut it did haw* the 
merit of c\|unding countrrguerrilla doctrine and tiainmg more i aimUv through* 
*^t fbe HTA Infantry. Additional training sites were* used lor this coui se at 
Kiuo Yoi. Phetburi Province, and lain) Sak in Pin tchahun Province. 

j* <>ur " ^eek Fkittiljun Cou rse. The 4- week Ifcitlalion Course Uus a 
nonrecurring course to Wain three battalions lor assignment to the o|n rational 
control of CSOC Forward for counterinsurgency o|*rations (see Table 1 1 >. 

IVt R-4610 was tasked for this training. 

^ . WTA Vo lunU y r R« pm . ti t. Vu -lnam. In lantury 19C7 Task Force 

Slick was lormed Irom Def B-4036 and the C detachment at Loplmri and from 
A detach mints Irom each of the other II detachments. Infantry, artillery, 
armored ravalrv. and engineer MTTs were lormed to conduct a 16- week pro- 
gram to prejuro the HTA \olunteer Reginn nt for combat operations in Vietnam. 
Initially the training was on a branch l#asis at dillcicnt locations: infantry at 
Chon fkiri : armored cavalry at tin* HTA Cavalry Center. Karabnri; artillery at 
the Artillery Ci liter, Kokethiem; and engineers at the Fngin* er Training Center. 
Hatchaburi. The program, divide d into four pluses of e qual length, lx*gan on 
8 March. 

Pliase I. Individual basic and advanced training an<1 stjuad tatties. 

Phase 11. Tactical training at platoon and company level. 

Phase' III. All elements were assembled at Kanianalmri to take part 
in combined arms exercises at complin level. 

Phase IV. The regiment operated as a whole in command-post and 
fie*!d exorcises stressing the requirements of the* combat environment of 
Vietnam. 

d) Othe r T r aining C o nducte d. The tie nunK? for S|Hcial coui>.es in counter* 
insurgency for military and nonmilitary personnel Igis been brisk. 

(t) Four- Week Hailway Police Course. Following a reepjest from the* 
Public Safety Division of t'SAID, Thailand. IS members of the Thai Railway 
Police were given instruction in railway security problems and antisalxdage 
techniques during March 1967. 

d ) Four- Week Highway Police Course*. The Highway Police* course was 
organized as a result of the favorable reaction of I S Public Safety advisers and 
the Thai National Police Departme nt to the Railway Police course. In Mav 1967 
50 members of the Highway Police Patrol took this course in current tactics 
and techniques for securing highways against salxitage. 

(Cl Four* Week VDC Training Course. Members of the 46th SF Co 
assisted HTASF personnel in training 22 cadre students from Nong Khai Prov- 
ince during December 1966. 

<U) Six- Week High Altitude Low Opening (HALO) Course. The first course 
was completed in March 1967 with 13 RTASF |x*rsonnel receiving certificates. 

(C> Eight* Week Special Officer and NCO Cnconventional Warfare Course . 
This was conducted in February and March 1967 for 27 HTA officers and 9 
NCOs and for 84 RTA personnel during the* second quarter. 

(C) Special Forces MOS Proficiency Course*. This is designed to improve 
the skills of both USASF and RTASF personnel. Twenty-nine students attended 
the first course held in January and Fe*bruarv 1967. 
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(l’> Counterinsurgency Course fo, Roval Thai Marines. A 5-dav countcr- 
insur^nrv course was conducted 2 n February for 04 Roval Thai Marine officers 
it the Sattahip Naval Ilas 4 \ 

(l.) Ten-Day Basic Airborne Course. Twelve IS Army and 17 RTA per- 
sonnel were giien parachute-qualification training in January 1967 . * 


Org am/at i on for Train ing 

M**cial training missions assigned were so varied that the 46th 
!f u nUinUin ‘ onMdira,,k ' *l«xil>»lity to i^c able to resnond U> them. 

Tk n a!’ ^ pr ’ >trram,,M ‘ d trainin « ,or HTA infantry was conducted at the 

d ‘ ,tathmont ‘'aeh which was authorized a total of 71 US and ?A 

RTASF personnel. Thi* figure included the four A detachments under each D 
detachment. A significant additional training mission, to provide predcplov- 
ment training for the RTA Volunteer Regiment. Vietnam, required the equiva- 
lent of a fourth B detachment and four A detachments. This requirement was 
me. by forming Task Force Slick as previously descried. This of course 
drastically altered the strength figures and added to the locations. Table 12. 
*:*'> r !*T 0n ,n . parl ol th,> LnU and R«-»rting List of 1 April 

- * nd Fi *’ 27 shows tht ‘ ' u "‘‘«onal organization 

of tht* 4Cth SF Co including Ttrk Force Slic k. Requirements for MTTs lor 

Xla'v *96^7 * >n ,nj * * tCrS th ° lorations fr «l ut, n‘ly. There were 1/ locations in 
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SPFCIA1 FORCES COMPANY IN THF CONTFXT OF THE 
t S COt'NTFRlNSt'ItGKM'Y ADVISORY EFFORT IN T1IA11 AND 

i? cle * r that ^CTHAI has exploited the training capabilities of 
the 46th S Co and its predecessor MTT to the fullest and that the RTA and 
other agencies of the RTO haw not been reluctant to make personnel avajlab'e 
for instruct, on. The mission of the 46th SF Co is purely counterinsurgency ’ 
training. it has not been permitted an advisory role in the field. It is note- 
worthy that with respect to the principal client the training is almost entirely 
tn countc.'gucrr.Ila operations, hence -counter insur gene v training" is perhaps 
too broad a term. The ‘raining programs for the RTA infantry have had the 
purpose of developing a capability for counterguerrilla warfare, i.e.. Phase n 
counterinsurgency. It is no criticism, however, to remark that this training 
tus little application to the preparatory, pre-guerrilla- warfare activities of 
Phase 1 in which the insurgent effort is political and organizational to develop 
the popular base. To get some perspective on the training role of the 46th SF 
2?“*® r *7*f c sa, 7 k) contemplate briefly the organization, under the Chief oi 
Mission, of US advisory activities in countering insurgency in Thailand. 

The Minor Counterinsurgency Advisory Role of JUSMAG 

Instead of relying on a Country Team to assist him in counterinsur- 
gency matters, the Ambassador has employed a Special Assistant for Counter- 
int urgency to coordinate the planning and programming of all US agencies. He 
i* a civilian and is well qualified for the position. 
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imnul control of cuuntcnnsur^incy o|nralions. The RTA wav na rdrd a™., 
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ptorr *U ^'tn, r „r to * * pr ‘ *‘ mm ‘ m "* •" ■»•• «TA tor loonier- 

structure ^TheVsfenmi *"y ll / ted rl “ r ' ol "ACTIMI JISMAU eommand 
whM re i THe c lS command s*rurturr underwent a change on ] January 
when IS Army Support Command. Thailand 't’SAKSl PTHAI) a ne wly , J u ,i 

cSSK^^ °L lSAnY,s 'i 

all Armv^r™ ; T h TJl l rommand a " d or operational control of 

was the^etlTsF To ™ A , mo " g otht ‘ r subordinate orpan.rations atle e-ted 
tSAPSL PTHAl w^H mcTuo ^ wh,ch . was transferred from tSARYJS to 

tiSASS' araIIele i d c Vl sel>f ,he systrnt devised in Vietnam i- *he early l!)60 s when 

^r.-;,; o ^9r ^ “ A ^ vref«rrj^\^ isr 

. insurgencies in the Northeast and the South, and most reeentlv 

nee * 81,8 °\ *™ u * >Ie lr the North, ensure a continuing requirement for the 

«>" Sf Co in Thailand. For some tLe to come !u T Ui In- 

pre^r"F s ---- 
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Chapter 19 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


iT«MA?rJAf ^ aS1C prob,em of the Arm y Advisory Group of JUSMAG, 
iff^ T . H K ^ S . n u 0t Withln itS P ° Wcr t0 so,ve - The Thai counterinsurgency 

c!^„ lrS faSt 18 ire 7° d b> ' thC Communist Suppression Operations 
Command (CSOC), an agency of the RTG specially created for the purpose, 

ostensibly independent of the Ministries of Defense and Interior but vested 
with the authority to levy and dispose their counterinsurgency assets and to 

C°s n (£ i ,°Z rat i°v ^ L hem - CEN PraphUS Cha «-^‘hien. who commands 
Z S Z’^W P I lme Minister of the Interior, and Commander 

f the Royal Thai Army (RTA). He brings the prestige and authority of,the 
second most powerful man in the kingdom to the task of commanding CSOC 
his ow-n creation. He experiences little difficulty in obtaining the military 
and police assets he needs. 

the master problem 

(y) . 

A ^\ The ^n^" 160131 problem and frustration of COMUSMACTHAI and the 
if^ AdVlSOry Group of JUSMAG with respect to the ongoing insurgency began 

with CSOC to^r ° f CS ? C f and * he decision of the Ambassador to assign liaison 
with CSOC to personnel of another agency. Thus, although COMUSMACTHAI 

may properly contact GEN Praphas as commander of the RTA, the former 
may not properly advise t*? latter in his capacity as commander of CSOC. 

The Army Advisory Group has no contact with CSOC in Bangkok. Only since 
January 1967 has one US officer of field rank been assigned to CPM l'in a 


US ARMY SPECIAL FORCES PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

(U) This study is not concerned with the principal task of the Army 

h!° adViSe the nTA ta itS rore of a conventional force with the 
mission of defending the country against invasion-but only with the internal 
defense and counterinsurgency training through the USASF mobile training 

1 I If s cr a r JUS i 1AG obtainrd from 1962 1966 and. since September 

power o' COMuL^rTHM 1 ^ the ™> nr obstacle, which is beyond the 
power o. COMUSMACTHAI to remove, the remainder of this chapter is 

devoted to the problems of the 46th SF Co and the MTT that preceded it 


m kroiKTOi 


D ot C- 1 01 -A (Prov) 
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(10 In his after-action z’pnnrt™ ^ 4 , 

fined tlu> problem she had rncountopoH^ * a< ' hm ‘‘ nt commander carefully de- 
Forres training effort and Z Z ^ ,h< ‘ rombinfld Thai/ US Special 

applicable to the 4Cth SF Co, in otherrtT r n< » aUOn MT hat W ° re *" Some instances 
mission!? Dot C-10I-A (Prov). Mure MTTs comparable in size and 

n ° ”' h «"*•*■< 

Forces Training Paso (CSFTB) t£JL T* ° f th . e Combined Special 
combined staff procedures- the extent n f W ‘ ,S n ° Writ,en B mdan ce to govern 
and US agencies was neve^ fulH defied *° ^ provlded b * Thai 

ment's being considered in the u ThlS resu,tcd « e »ch require- 

v*ould provide, largely because of th^i n h ^ . much su PP°rt US channels 
The MTT drafted such an airreeme * f ‘ ex,bl,lt >' of Thai funding procedures, 
them to MACTHAI 'JUSMAG but Jlttf” h ° f ins,ruction and forwarded 
was taken. S UG ' but ’ althou « h the d «fts were suffed. no action 

, opt'ration^^trnnif^^t > s 7i^t^~l^^ n ' m f ind H ind S< “” Per sonnel - RTASFG 
such a shortage of personnel Lt kev Thai o'?? °' her RTA ret » uiremen ts caused 
could not be relieved of du °" lrers assi P ned »o the CSFTP 

quarters. TMwtZutlFJTl* the Thai Special Forces Group head- 

(Prov) recommended that the 46th SFCo*^? the " fore rninimal - C-101-A 
structure but that the RTASFG he ren • contlnue the combined headquarters < 
to the CSFTB be requlred ‘° assi P" staff personnel 

in which tie-oWron^ ATe , !achmen^ r?ni, During the 18 weeks 

developed that^ould taw l^ a S« r" r °? bined ’ *■«■■«“* conflicts 
manpower was insufficient to permit this r .c asi »ipnment, but Thai and American 
practicable US units deploy nc for -,1 \ j* " a ‘ re commended that when 
be provided a 10 percent replacement fill * C ° mbined 0peraUons 

Thai MTT tod «— clerk typlstn, but 

were hired, but the total was inadeouate ^ K rmanen ' ly esstttned. Two civilians 
only did all directives and instructing ™ "Production requirements. Not 
to lie printed in two languages but most m 3 6nal , within a co ®hined unit have 
as well. The papelor^rv-irtuaTJ V m " b ^er headquarters 

routine persor^l *>*« «» «* 

of typists available actually exceeded the number re th P 31,6 " 1 unit - The number 
but the workload was excessive The MTT rerom " 5ended “ staffing guides, 

ment be considered in planning future MTT and ™^ nded that a WUn P ua > require- 
each ^section be provided its own typilg^S® ° rRani “ UOnS a " d that 

Air Fwxe^^T^F)^suDDorr^ The*rt°fr T , he CSFTB had t0 rel * «■ Thai 

illustrate the type of obstacle that earner t*hf experienced in obtaining aircraft 
a combined unit. A parallel Hunt r , oreseen in planning and organizing 
processed through Thatch 01 dua, ‘ ro<,ucst system was used. The original was^ 
chun nets the „ SAF ^ 
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CMn ,AOf ’ *" «* ""I*- ■» «*-UtaU* earlv 
dclaw d L“ i,i» ™ * "? nM "• ,, ‘“" 1 to™™ <hv RTAF invarial.lv 

Jrc^rXr^^d 0 th7r^lrf , ; ity VT "**«»•• together IX 

inTrff^ d th l/ k ‘ dl,y and inflexibility of the two Thai services resulted 

training operations The CSFTn™ ,,;lt '° n °J d,,niaI of air support for scheduled 
(aSi i-f! ■ ;. Th< CSFTB roc ’ ucsU,d «hat Thai and US air liaison officers 

^d!naZ r S a |h e SUPfX ' rt iMirn< ’ ieS a " d u«MHy au«irtJ^ the MTT^rert 
coordination with the appropriate agency. The result was tint mtt <m 

9th Lo- Lmd ni!"^ rC /c iVed moro timel ? consideration. One office in the 

as coordinatorof a » MTTre^es^’ ThTlUTT^ Mai " ,C " an . re) was d csipnated 
of it* if.nH ^ i requests. The MTT recommended for future efforts 

phase— to dvsiKnaTii.a^sin^v^ul.hoirdquarl^sTo^wr^nat!? MTT' t iri* , * 0 ' m t' n ' 
SSS - •« <* MTT I. a,LVh°e“L M dnL«;rror r 

qulrement^was ***" pla "" in|! phasp » 

=w^«5sirtas=s: 

bMU irH?T 

SS|S*HSSf 

1°'”?'' rommunlcations SSSL.™ mZ'ZZ'"! 


The 46th Special F orres Company 

(U) The 46th SF Co is the first USASF company to be independent of n 
group and to organize a Special Forces Operational Paso (SFOR). It was 
fortunate to have had the MTT as its precursor to break the ground aifd estab- 
lish the precedent of a close working relation with the RTASFG at Lopburi. 
Although the missions of the two organizations differed, the operational environ- 
ment and the counterparts were virtually the same. The decision to deploy 
the 46th SF Co to Thailand was firmed soon after the MTT began its tour there. 
This was fortunate in that the projected arrival of a USASF company in PCS 
status became an attendant factor in the MTT's attitude toward its own task and 
its recommendations with respect to counterinsurgency training for the RTA. 
The MTT's prior presence and its assessments of its own experience and the 
caveats it could pass on to the 46th SF Co were central to getting the latter 
off to a smooth start. Nevertheless some problem areas merit discussion. 

jfrK F orbid dance To Go into the Field. USASF officers deplore not being 
permitted to accompany the units they have trained into the field during the 
5- week posttraining operational phase under CPM 1. Their RTASF counter- 
part trainers, however, can and do observe the companies in this phase. Their 
evaluation of performance should be adequate for the purpose of modifying sub- 
sequent schedules to correct deficiencies that develop because of insufficient 
^mphasis on certain aspects of training, 
fl) ) l&) It would indeed be surprising if USASF officers did not wish to get 

into fhe operational environment, but the reason advanced to justify this is 
equivocal. To allow it on an occasional special-request basis might do no 
harm and would afford those responsible for the formulation and execution of 
training programs an opportunity to assess the adequacy of traininn in terms of 
content and length. To assign US Army advisers, however, on a permanent 
basis to RTA units committed to active operations might do a great deal of 
harm. The RTA is not the ARVN. It has good discipline. The officer corps is 
well schooled and has a proud tradition. The US officer accompanying a Thai 
unit in the field as an observer would likely be impelled to expand his role to 
that of adviser and to ask for parallel US communications and US NCO assis- 
tants as in Vietnam. Many US officers in the Army Advisory Group may be- 
lieve that such an expanded role is now necessary. If this view’ is accepted 
(that the RTA is not competent to conduct its own battalion- and company- sized 
operations unadvised) a serious question arises as to what US advisory and 
trainingjssistance has accomplished during the past decade, 
f J \ JdS) Intelligence. Paradoxically the 46th SF Co is forbidden to collect 

^ intelligence but is expected to report what information of value comes its w*ay 
and even to take steps to see that some of it does. The RTASFG headquarters 
at Lopburi has no intelligence-evaluation function. RTA officers keep a watch- 
ful eye on their US counterparts for any tendency to independent collection, and 
in fact the US intelligence advisory effort in Thailand has not been conspicuously 
successful because of Thai reluctance to permit US officers much contact with 
intelligence operations. This has been much less of a problem to the personnel 
3f another US agency who advise the Thai police. 

(J j In 1962 when the RTG w>as taking a heightened interest in counterin- 

surgency and USASF MTTs were brought in to instruct the RTA Infantry and 
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Border Patrol Police in small-unit countcrguerrilla techniques. 22 US Army 
intelligence officers were brought to Thailand. The RTA was suspicious and 
did not permit them to do anything much for several months. At last, four of 
them were allowed to go to the 3d Army area, but they were later withdrawn, 
f ,x * cn no US military intelligence advisers outside Bangkok since. 

( « ) jtS) In 1967 a JUSMAG intelligence adviser was assigned 10 each of the 
Thai armed services. Other advise, s were posted to the Armed Forces 
Security Center in the Ministry of Defense. This center is charged with teach- 
ing intelligence to personnel of all the armed forces. There was also an in- 
telligence adviser / liaison officer to J2 of Supreme Command Headquarters 
and the Armed Forces intelligence Center. There are US civilian intelligence 
advisers at CSOC in Bangkok and at CPM 1 in the Northeast, but no military 
advisers. MACTHAI and the 46th SF Co are outside the mainstream of 
n. internaljflefense intelligence and have no direct advisory role. 
f\J ) ip” 1° I* 11, autumn of 1966 the Thai High Command became concerned 

about the results achieved by the intelligence agencies of the armed forces and 
requested US assistance in developing their intelligence capabilities. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) noted in a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, "This 
is a welcome and significant departure as earlier US offers of assistance had 
been repeatedly declined. *‘ 3 ' > Nothing seems to have developed from this, how- 
ever, in the way of an increased training and advisory role in internal defense 
intelligence for the Army Advisory Group. The response may have come from 
another agency. Admittedly there is only a limited role for combat intelligence 
in Phase I insurgency. Conventional US military intelligence methods are 
applicable to Phase n but have little to contribute to the problem of creating an 
informant capability within the population, the basis of Phase 1 internal defense 
intelligence. 

The growth of the insurgency in Thailand shows clearly how a host- 
country army begins to take on an internal defense mission. As it does so. it 
becomes a consumer of interna] defense intelligence. It, together with others, 
should also be a collector and producer of such intelligence from the time that 
it takes the field. It cannot hope, however, to accomplish a mission for which 
it lacks a capability. To the extent that RTA capabilities are and will be the 
product of US advice and training, the US military assistance effort in Thailand 
will remain inadequate so long as it does not provide internal defense intelligence 
trainincto RTA units committed to internal defense operations. 

W CwitroI_of Training. A previous study (RAC-R-32") concluded that US 
command control"’ of cadre and unit training in developing countries is an 
essential prerequisite to successful accomplishment of the training mission. 

Little is apt to be accomplished bv sending an MTT to train a unit in the field 
or even.at its home station. Local command requirements and barracks rou- 
tine interfere with training schedules; enlisted personnel are assigned to fatigue 
parties; and officers have administrative duties or simply do not attend. It is 
much better for the US training asset to establish its own site in-countrv and to 
move indigenous units away from their home stations for the training rvcle. 

In this way they come under actual if not nominal US control at a location where 
there are no dependents and no unexpected demands from parent headquarters. 
This is the only setting for intensive training that guarantees minimum inter- 
ference and maximum participation. 
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The 46lh SF Co has achieved this. B detac hment training sites are 
in remote areas. An RTA company programmed for counterinsurgency training 
is moved to a training site after the Thai/ US training team that will take it 
through the course has spent a week with the unit at its home station to give it 
preliminary instruction and to ensure that it will arrive properly equipped. 

The RTA does not relinquish command of the company during its training. The 
US B detachment commander’s Thai counterpart is in command, but the training 
effort is so well integrated that command control of training by USASF is virtual. 

(U) Predeplov nient Training for Replacements. The requirement for re* 
placements for the 46th SF Co in the autumn of 1967 could be clearly foreseen 
and planned for. The Special Warfare Center (SWC ) at Ft Bragg could procure 
personnel required, program their training specially for the task in Thai- 
land, and schedule replacement of the entire company (less a few individuals 
who extended) in three monthly increments. Headquarters SWC designated B 
Co, 7th SFGA, to train replacements for the 46th SF Co. Personnel were 
.selected from throughout the Center, preferably veterans of Vietnam, 
f 0 \ j&f Rapport. There is a noticeable affinity between Thais and Americans. 

V They socialize together after duty hours. Rapport is as a rule fairly easv to 
establish; however, the Thai officer may give the US officer the impression 
that he has accepted his advice without entertaining any intention of acting on 
it. The US adviser must take particular care to avoid the appearance of trying 
v to usurp the command prerogative. t 

( 0 \ i&T The 46th SF Co has established good rapport with counterparts every- 

^ where, with one glaring exception. In one camp the senior US officer present 
so offended his counterpart that the latter withdrew all Thai joint training 
personnel from comfortable quarters in the compound to tents outside the gate, 
a separation that obtained during the delta collection for this study and was 
allowed to continue for some time. The cause of the difficulty appears to have 
been an energetic take-charge approach on the part of the US officer who 
instituted little discriminations in the common camp life, favoring US personnel 
at the expense of Thai dignity and pocketljook. Although it was claimed that 
the Thai personnel carried out their joint training duties satisfactorily despite 
their refusal to live in the compound, it is quite clear that such a relation could 
not possibly be a positive factor in joint duty performance. 

(U) Collocation and desk-to-desk staff integration of counterparts per- 
forming a joint training task is perhaps the best technique to adopt wherever 
feasible and appropriate. The language barrier is not formidable in the duty 
environment of the 46th SF Co. Although US personnel lack a strong language 
capability, the.v have some, and many of their counterparts speak and under- 
stand English fairly well. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 

(U) The USASF training effort in Thailand has been of a high order. With 
the single exception of the aforementioned personality conflict and its result, 
it is difficult to imagine how either the 46th SF Co or its predecessor, Det 
C-I01-A (Prov), could have improved their performance or have better accom- 
plished their mission. 
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Chapter 20 


OVERVIEW AND OUTLOOK IN 


MAINLAND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


BACKGROUND 


iA 


since the French returned to repossess^he cnlJT 31 1 f" d Southcast Asia ever 
Japanese during WWD. The US covornm ^°' onial territories overrun by the 

of the threat until 19C0, and even then conr *,1 f 0t * Ull> com P rehend the nature 
<»> in Laos as one proo^ZrXloTaTl “?? ,lmt '» «•» *»»»r- 
Vietnam. The Military Assistance Arfvi * another Problem- insurgency in , 
to help the Government of Vietnam (GVN*Tdcvei r ° UP MAAG1 in Sai Pon continued 
against direct aggression from the north ud to °£ ConvenUonal forces to defend 
Diem, in desperation after the failure of the* i ,"l° When , the late President 
Guard) to preserve order in the province^ R p,onal Forces the Civil 
internal defense to the Armv of the RenuhV, aS * lpned P r »«nan- responsibility for 
when the US counterlns^^i^K.1 ^ (ARVN, ‘ Durinp »Wl. 
whosepresent proportionTif D red!c ^ X ™ * R3n 3 ron,ioui "£ expansion 
preposterous, L ^ repardod as 

in Laos that would require the withdrawal of Us V a f WMk 1)01111031 settlement 
Army (NVA) and North Vietnamese^dred Path^i* 8 *^ WhiIe North V;etna n>esc 
trol of three-fifths of the courr* 03 ^^ Path6t La ° troops remained ‘in con- 

Burma and Cambodfa^accept USadvf° d persuadin S ,hc governments of 
although the former has had to contend with 3 ^* ls,Jno€> *" rountcrin P insurgency, 
low-key communist subversive efforts since ta?”**? ,r ‘ bal movemen,s and 
VC freely use Cambodian terrUoiy as a « nr ,ho a " d 

of US economic and military assistance the i* In f T. hailand * ,he showpiece 
entirely unheeded. The Roval Thai r™ * * hP es3 ° ns of Vietnam have not gone 
assistance begin to JfJ 5 ^!,n^rrfe^ ^ | n,nent , (RTC, With US ad ^e and 
grams in 1962, but the effort was halfh^r?J^ P *I!! enl fount{, rinsurgenry pro- 
economy was adva nc in g steadily ifh ' UsTec on omi r*° T*™ U) ,he Thai 
ment was reluctant to allot funds to support co^ieri* 5 * 81 ^' 0 *' 3nd the govern * 
directly contributing to economic crowK ‘’^rinsurgency programs not 
and (b) the threat in the Northeast was S ^ Provinoial Police). 

RTC as minor unUl ti e outbreak V^erril^ regarded by both the US and 
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CURRENT SETTING 


(U) Vietnam. 1956-1964, is an example of a failure or US overseas 
counterinsurgency in the usual meaning of the term, i.e., helping » friendly 
nation defeat an insurgency by providing US military assistance to include, if 
required, operational advice and combat support but short of committing US 
combat forces. No one can seriously doubt in retrospect that at best the 10 
northernmost provinces of the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) and at worst the 
entire country would have fallen to communist control by the end of 1965 if 
the US had not committed combat forces in the spring of that year to restore 
the deteriorating military situation. The magnitude of the military effort that 
may be required to crush an insurgency that has succeeded in building a broad 
popular base is now evident— 'especially when the target country is situated on 
the communist periphery or flanked by “neutral" underdeveloped countries that 
afford sanctuary to the insurgents and that tactical elemenis of the communist 
sponsor can freely transit with or without the consent of the governments con- 
cerned. 

(U) A substantial part of Laos is controlled by the communists. They 
maintain extensive base areas in eastern Cambodia. Insurgencies threaten 
Northeast and South Thailand. The “favorable factors" that invite communist 
subiersion are clearly identifiable in Burma. A mutual antagonism between 
Rangoon and Peking became evident in mid- 1967. In January 1968 the press 
carried reports from diplomatic sources in New Delhi that Chinese advisers 
were infiltrating upper Burma to work with the Harbins. 40 British protection 
is to be withdrawn from Malaysia in 1971. With the exception of the latter, 
China and North Vietnam ran easily infiltrate men and supplies to all the 
countries of mainland Southeast Asia. 




OUTLOOK 


^ The current setting suggests the probability of a long Type II* low- 

lr ensity conflict that will be defeated at that level without intensifying to Type I, 
w* a the US in a major advisorv and supporting role in some or all of the coun- 
*s mentioned, although Thailand is the only country in which the US currently 
has such a role. Whether Burma and Cambodia will opt for the Free World 
probably depends on how the governments of those countries gage the wind. If 
they become convinced that significant US assistance can keep Southeast \sia 
free, they will surely request it. Malaysian attitudes toward US assistance 
when Britain withdraws her forces are mixed, for, although the Indonesian 


•The US Armv Combat Devel apments Command defines this as, “stability opera- 
tioos involving l $ advice and combat support for indigenous allied forces engaged in 
establishing, regaining, or maintaining control of land areas threatened by guerrilla 
action, revolution, subversion, or other tactics aimed at internal seizure of power.* 
This corresponds to the first two phases of counterinsurgency up to the threshold of 
mobile warfare. If the insurgents believe themselves strong enough to p r ogress to that 
final stage, it is theo apt to be necessary for the t'8 to accept failure or commit its own 
combat forces and engage in Type I low-intensity conflict. 
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threat has subsided, there remains the threat posed by a possible return of 
the communist terrorists (CTs) in southern Thailand. 

Implications 

(U) Despite the misgivings of significant elements of the US population 
with respect to the US commitment in Vietnam, there is little doubt that the 
American people would approve their government’s extending or intensifying 
support and advisory assistance, short of the commitment of US combat forces 
to any developing country seriously threatened by communist insurgency. 
Victory in Vietnam is regarded by some as an eventuality that will deter the 
communists from attempting subversive insurgency in other countries. This 
may be wishful thinking since the outcome is uncertain. It is more realistic 
to regard Vietnam as a failure of a US counterinsurgency advisory effort, a 
failure that can be overcome only by US engagement in limited war. 

(U) The likelihood is that for decades the US will be engaged here and 
there— as it is in Tnailand currently and was in Viitnam before 1S65— in 
assisting developing countries to contain communist- supported insurgencies 
at low- intensity counterinsurgencylevels.it is hoped without having to commit 
US troops to prevent communist takeover. This prospect appears much more 
likely in mainland Southeast Asia than the realization of the optimistic hope 
that the communists will be deterred from pursuing their goals in Cambodia. 
Laos, Thailand, and Burma by a US/ GVN victory in South Vietnam. From a 
US foreign policy standpoint, given continuing insurgency elsewhere in South- 
east Asia after Vietnam, the task is to prevent insurgency from rising to the 
ismal level where it becomes a question of abandoning a country to communism 
or committing large US combat forces. It is suggested that the role of USASF 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia in the years ahead will be similar to that in 
Vietnam before, rather than since, the introduction of US combat troops. 

(U) There is no role for US combat units in Phases I and II counterin- 
surgency (below the threshold of Type I low-intensity conflict). The vital role 
belongs to the US adviser in training indigenous troops in counterguerrilla 
operations, in advising and supporting indigenous units committed to such opera- 
tions, and in developing the potential of Hill Tribes and other minority groups 
Sinto countprguerrilla assets for denial and remote-area stabilization operations. 
) *** The * m P act °f the US combat presence in Vietnam has been central to 

the growth and increased effectiveness of 5 SFGA. Although the requirements 
of US combat forces in Vietnam broadened :.nd expanded the CIDG program and 
created a greater demand for special operations, the 5 SFGA and its indigenous 
assets (except in the Delta) have increasingly played an auxiliary role to US 
combat forces in the setting of Type I low-intensity conflict. Further, joint 
operations with US units, especially in II and 10 CTZs, tended to divert CIDG 
operations from the local security mission and the other activities of area 
development in assigned tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) to tasks 

ancillary to the operations of conventional forces against Main Force VC and 
NVA units. 

(U) There may be a slight pitfall to avoid here in pondering the experience 
gained during the period of joint or concurrent operations with US combat forces, 
lessons learned in the recent context of Type 1 low-intensity conflict (Vietnam 
after mid- 1965) may not be transferable in their entirety without some qualifica- 
tion to future Special Forces commitments in the context of Type II. 
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Chapter 21 

SUMMARY DISCUSSION 


(U) This section recapitulates the salient points relating to new tasks, 
techniques, and other developments addressed in earlier chapters that, in the 
premises c et forth in the previous section, lead to the major conclusions. 


PREMISSION TRAINING AND DEPLOYMENT 

(U) As late as .Tune 1964 most Special Forces officers would have con- 
demned any proposal to abandon the system of replacing an integrated detach- 
ment at the end of its 6-month TDY tdur with another detachment similarly- 
trained and area-oriented for several months before deployment. But with 
the change to PCS and a 12-month tour it was mandatory to adopt an individual 
replacement system. 

(U) This required the Special Warfare Center (SWC) at Ft Bragg to shi.t 
from training the individual as a permanent member of a team to training him 
simply as an MOS. Although the team environment was simulated in training, 
the new Special Forces soldier going to Vietnam as a replacement got his first 
real team experience in a combat environment. Actually this was no more than 
returning to the replacement system the US Army has used in wartime since 
WWI. 

(U ) Formerly too much value may have been placed on the team cohesion 
developed during predeployment training. The new system, even with consider- 
ably more shifting about of personnel in-country than had been anticipated and 
with detachments operating understrength, may have lowered their operating 
efficiency to some extent in comparison with the old TDY detachment, but if so 
it was only to an acceptable degree. The old system, despite obvious advantages, 
had one serious fault that could not be corrected. When a replacement team 
arrived to relieve a team on site, the continuity of the effort suffered severely 
since the accumulated experience and knowledge of the old team in counterpart 
relations, combat experience, intelligence contacts, and intimate know-ledge of 
the terrain and the local population was temporarily lost. 

(U) In theory the statistics of individual rotation suggest the possibility 
of an ideal continuity of experienced collective effort in the A detachment for an 
indefinite period. Disregarding a small normal attrition from all causes other 
than rare instances when severe casualties might result from a heavy enemy 
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assault on a ramp, it appears that a 12- man team could scheduled to have 
one meml»or replaced each month, or three each quarter. In actual practice 
this system could not even be approached. 

tl ) The common belief that 12 months of continuous duty in a Civilian 
Irregular Defense Group ((IDG) camp is too much for the US soldier is de- 
batable. but there are compelling reasons for programming regular xn-country 
rotation quite apart from the flexibility in personnel assignments imposed bv 
the continuous growth and diversification of effort characteristic of 5 SFGA. 

For «ne. it »s desirable for all officers below field rank and most enlisted men 
to serve part of their tour in an A detachment. Thus, in addition to the general 
attitude that G months in a C1DG camp is long enough, ther requirement 

to rotate personnel between the control elements and the A intents. The 

requirements of additional special operations units and Mob; strike (MIKE) 
Force companies during FYG7 drew on fixed personnel assets to the point where 
most A detachments in CIDG camps were* understrength. The typical A detach- 
ment in the spring of 1967, from the aspect of the aggregate age of its members 
and their length of service together, afforded a sharp contrast to a 1964 detach- 
ment. bur it could perform its task ade quately. 

fl ) The expansion of 5 SFGA at the same time that personnel require* 
ments of the Army as a whole were increasing to support the buildup in Viet- 
nam resulted in the entry at the SWC, Ft Bragg, of a highe r proportion of younger 
and less experienced men, tx>th oflicers and enlisted personnel, than formerly. 
Coupled with the accelerated promotion characteristic of emergency expansion, 
this resulted in the assignment of some officer and enlisted personnel to 5 SFGA 
whose grade and MOS rating were somewhat inflated, i.c., they were not as 
well-qualified as their predecessors. 

(U) On the other hand, in the judgment of some senior officers with years 
of experience in Sjx'cial Forces, laany of these younger and less-exjx'rienced 
men possessed intelligence, motivation, and basic ability reflecting a potential 
equal or superior to that of many of the old-line Special Forces types. This 
phenomenon has historically lieen a characteristic of the wartime expansion of 
the* US armed services generally, and this is fortunate because the basic and 
specialist training of new personnel is inevitably shortc ned and intensified 
during periods of emergency expansion. The professicn.il NCO corps also 
suffers as the best individuals are screened out for Officers Candidate School 
(OCS) or direct commissions. The result is that, in a context of actual (rather 
than simulated) combat, replacements are less thoroughly trained and serve 
under less-experienced NTOs than in peacetime. Early in 1967 the SFGA was 
concerned not about the quality of arriving replacements but rather al>out the 
thoroughness of their training. It became necessary’ to screen new’ arrivals 
at group headquarters in order to set up special training classes and to be 
selective in making initial assignments so that optimum use of available assets 
was ensured and assignment of underqualified individuals to difficult or demand- 
ing positions was avoided. 


COMMAND. CONTROL, AND COORDINATION 

(U) The US buildup required subordination of the MACV advisory/ ARVN 
command structure in the three CTZs in which the Marine Amphibious Force 
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and the two Arnvv 1 it Id Fon t s were tl. |>lov» d. Tins was easily arhicvi ri l.y 

US ,Mrr *' ‘■" mnum, 'T* .iddilion.il duty as Corps St-nior Advisers 
tCSAs) and reducing the former CSAs to deputies. Tins enabled the US force 
commanders not only to advise their counterpart Armv of the ftepublie of Viet- 
nam ARVN) corps commanders (they had litt,.. time f „ r it ; , )ut a | so lo coordinate 
the planning and conduct of ARVN operations including those of CIDC strike 
forces to the lies! advantage of US opera. ions. 

<UI The net effect was to make CIDG operations, except in IV CTZ subor- 
dinate and complementary to those of US divisions and separate brigades. The 
role ofUSASF/ VNSF/ CIDC became one of finding the enemv and helping to fix 
turn. One US field force commander (LTG Stanley R. Larsen) stated that al- 
most every major o, oration that developed during his l years in Vietnam re- 
sulted from North Vietnamese Army (NVA) preparations to attack a CIDG camp 
whose A detachment reported developing indications of the enemy buildup in 
time for reaction force planning to anticipate the event. 

(U) By 1966 camp strike forces were being increasingly diverted from 
counterguerrilla operations and other normal stabilization activities in their 
tactical areas of responsibility (TAORs) to perform tasks in support of conven- 
tional operations of US troops against VC'NVA Main Force units. By 1967 

in 11 and HI CTZs they came under the operational control of US Armv units 
most of the time. 

(U) Within 5 SfGA the command structure had been changed during FY67 
but had reverted to the previous system under the next commanding officer. 

The post of group executive officer had been abolished and the rommand function 
organized into Counterinsurgency, Special Operations, and Administration and 
Logistics— each headed by a deputy commander. The system worked well 
enough and facilitated the command administration of sensitive programs, but, 
in departing from the customary organization of a group command section, it 
had left unclear the formal designation of the second in command. 

Coordination 

^0 ) ieff Counterpart relations of USASF .n Vietnam and Thailand present a 
contrast. It can be stated simply: Thais and Americans generally get on well 
and often seek each other’s company in off-duty hours, whereas Vietnamese 
and Americans, although they respect one another, sddom appear to seek each 
other s company. However, so far as the greatest problem of th? US ad- 
viser-getting his counterpart to accept and act on his advice-is concerned, 
the better rapport prevailing in Thailand does not seem to contribute as much 
might be expected. The Thai field-grade officer frequently listens politely 
to the American's advice-giving the impression that he accepts it-but never 
\acts on it. 

, W ® has ^ >een suggested that he dare not act on it because of the rigidity 
of the command system in the Royal Thai Army. Not only will he not depart 
from established procedures without explicit orders from his superiors-hc 
dare not even suggest an innovation to his superiors because by thus intimating 
that he is more knowledgeable than they in some small particular he might 
provoke their disapproval to the detriment of his future career. This places the 
onus on the senior advisers and the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) 
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Jon^nm ‘“fluence change because it ran seldom be accomplished except at the 

sJek thThe'S nf h el ° ns ‘ Slmi,ar,y an adviser in the field at any level must 
seek the help of his own superiors whose counterparts are the superiors of the 
officers he is trying to persuade to act on his advice. ^ of the 


COEQIAL SECTOH AND SUBSECTOR ADVISORY MISSIONS 

. ‘VJ nMhf’T'* ,°I C T ,Ual Sertor and subscrtor missions is another 
MilS^ a! hl * " a n d !" Cy ° f a hiRher headquarters Tin this case the 
M^?r^H ^ nCe f l C ° mma " d - Vietnam (MACV)] to divert the inherent capabilities of 
highly twined assets to tasks other than those they are intended to perform 
when the need seems to justify such action. It is likewise another example of 

thTusTo^ Lm^Th F ° rCeS ' 1et , acl,ments ada P* to unfamiliar duties suddenly 
teanf‘ noMuJT’th T* ° f thiS abihty to ada P' aad Perform well is the 

in be7rc VrafnU c ° ncept » which is common enough, but the multiskilled team 
in-being, trained and cross-trained and area-oriented-ready to perform the 
tasks fpr which it was structured and to adapt quickly to others. 
a „ detachments were more effective in the subsector role when under 

no B ‘ arh " ,ent that had thp sector advisory role. In I and fl CTZs there were 

with c^o C Jr e Wlth K °f qUal missions > hence ‘he A detachment commander 
with coequal missions had to try to please two masters-the B detachment 

commander and the MACV sector adviser, each with mutually exclusive com 
mand interest in how he performed. It would be strange indeed if an A detach- 
ment commander in this position were not more responsive to his B detach 

S™.a~ s d r 1 ln ' CTZ “ Ms <-<”»*■">• »— 2.r, 

drmaldl I'’',',* 38 m0 " P">dur(iv« in IV CTZ where the operational 

mands of US combat formations did not divert the CIDG camps from their 
normal missions, and the B detachment commanders, by virtue of ^<^1 

Zil'TAT'l' 00 '*™'* intel, * en " ro ^ p ction and counter^errilla Zr^ 
tions of CIDG, Regional Forces (RF), and Popular Forces (PF) assets. 


INTELLIGENCE 

„. hrtl T. h0 m ° St si P nifirant contribution of 5 SFGA to the war effort as a 
whole has been in the collection and, at intermediate levels, the processing 
and dissemination of intelligence on a countrywide scale. P rocessin P 

Context 

ftJ) In the peculiar combat environment of Vietnam the classic methods 
of collecting combat intelligence perfected during the wars of the past half 
century have not yielded much information on the location of enemy forces 
V?e C tn U am ( most common type of offensive So"in 

of sev^Jt H ^ T * Sma,lrr 8ra,e ’ C1DG P a,ro,s > ha « been an area sweep 
of sev.ral days duration with an impressive new name, -search and destroy 

The name has a discouraging implication, though. The word -search’ is V * 
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significant. Many operations have been launched by ARVN and US forces in 
the hope' that significant contact could bo made but with only a vague suspicion 
that enemy forces were somewhere in the area to be searched. 

(U) The problem for US forces has )iec*n to find the enemy with his forces 
concentrated, in order to hit him. The resort to reaction operations made a 
virtue of necessity. Since most of the time the enemy preserved a capability 
to avoid contact, advantage was taken of his initiatives when he concentrated 
his forces to attack a district capital or a C1DG camp. 

(U) In Vietnam, informers in the rural population should be the primary 
source of information on the whereabouts of the opposing forces, but the VC 
preempted them years ago by extending a limited but extremely effective form 
of population control throughout the country. The application of a judieiaus 
blend of persuasion and terror effectively channeled the flow of information 
from the villagers to VC agents and limited the flow to friendly forces to a 
trickle. 

Indigenous Auxiliaries 

(U) In the past. Western armies campaigning and establishing colonial 
garrisons in Asia and Africa invariably hired native scouts and guides and 
raised light infantry and police units that, in addition to the combat service 
iirv performed, acted as a channel between the alien military and the people 
lor gathering vital information. This exploitation of native assets was a con- 
spicuous feature of uprising French/ colonial and British/ colonial forces 
tunng the French and Indian War (1745-17G3) on ihe North American continent. 
Aside from a general knowledge of the nature of the country and the customs 
oi •h: |M'up|c the information sought fell into t\*o categories* (a) combat intelli- 
gence conc erning hostile armed units that operated overtly and (b) police or 
internal defense intelligence concerning the subversive substructure that con- 
stituted (tie control apparatus and operated covertly. 


US Army S|>ecia! Forces Civilian Irregular Defense Groups 
in the Expanded Intelligence Role 

>) combat forces arrived in Vietnam to find that the USASF had 

organized and trained CIDG strike forces that could tie east in the role of 
indigenous auxiliary. Special Force.-: A detachments with their CIDG assets 
constituted repositories of current and retrievable information on the VC icithin 
their TAORs and the means for further collection. They were soon exploited 
by US Army units whose assigned areas of operation included a CIDG camp. 
Special Forces intelligence- collection potential was greatest in 111 and IV 
Corps where certain control B detachments also had the coequal sector advisory 
mission with their A detachments assigned the subsector mission as well as the 
mission. This situation enabled the B detachment commander to coordi- • 
nate the collection efforts of all the intelligence assets of the province (including 
RF/PF, police, and Revolutionary Development teams) with CIDG collection and 
to process the information Kathered from all sources at a joint intelligence cen- 
ter. This heightened capability benefited US rombat forces in III CTZ but not in 
IV CTZ w’here they were seldom committed. 
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Exploitation of 5 SFGA intelligence for the Overall Effort 

i&Y * in the spring of 1965 Project Delta, controlled jointly by MACV and 
the Vietnamese Joint General Staff, was expanding and demonstrating its capa- 
bility for long-range reconnaissance missions into the war zones and other 
enemy-controlled territory, i and U Field Force* required such a capability 
to obtain intelligence on enemy locations ir. order to plan large operations. In 
1966 5 SFGA was therefore called on to organize Projects Sigma and Omega. 

te’TThe countrywide fixed pattern of 60 to 70 C1DG camps backed up by 
the mobility of the MIKE Forces and special operations units provided a good 
base for intelligence collection bv ground patrols and informant nets, but few 
5 SFGA intelligence personnel had the technical competence of Military Intelli- 
gence Corps personnel, and their numbers were not adequate to assume the 
expanded role of integrating 5 SFGA collecting, reporting, processing, and 
disseminating with the overall MACV intelligence operation. The additional 
assets required for this were provided by augmenting 5 SFGA with a military 4 
intelligence detachment and a radio research unit. 

J^P'f'Thus the 5 SFGA Inecame the vehicle for an intelligence operation 
hat was meshed throughout the cycle with the countrywide MACV system, 
essentially to provide intelligence on which to base the operations of the US 
field commands, a further demonstration of USASF adaptability. 
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There was one major drawback, however. Until 1967 the intelligence 
effort, except in the Delta, became increasingly oriented toward locating and 
tracking Main Force VC and NVA units— the targets of US combat forces— and 
away from internal defense intelligence targets— the local guerrilla and VC 
political substructure within the TAORs. 

/U) Unquestionably the clearest manifestation of the effect of the US 
buildup on 5 SFGA was this diversion of effort away from area development 
and its exploitation to serve the combat intelligence needs of allied forces as 
a whole. This was an expedient use of an asset by MACV to meet a need of 
the effort as a whole, and. as such, its wisdom is not open to question. The 
important thing to remember is that it was an expedient justified in the premises 
but not necessarily one to emulate or contribute to any future doctrine save in 
the special circumstances of Vietnam. 


CIVILIAN IRREGULAR DEFENSE GROUTS COMRAT OPERATIONS 

(U) Until the third quarter of 1965 C1DG operations remained much the 
same as during the 1961-1964 period. The US buildup stimulated the growth 
of the CIDG progrant by providing more air and logistic support, reaction 
forces, and intelligence augmentation to back up the demands that US forces 
made on it. With expansion and increasing operational effectiveness, however, 
the CIDG assets* assumed an auxiliary role similar historically to that of the 
native auxiliaries invariably raised by Western armies when they campaign 
in underdeveloped areas. In IV CTZ. and to a lesser extent in 1 CTZ, CIDG 
operations retained the former pattern, but in II and 111 CTZs the two Army 


field force commands, exercising operational control, made strike force opera- 
tions largely ancillary to their own operations. This appears to be a natural 
development to be anticipated when a counterinsurgency effort progresses from 
Type II to Type 1 low-intensity conflict and may indicate a new role for USASF 
in this context that should be recognized. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

(U) Although special operations of a minor scale were undertaken by 
USASF in Vietnam before the organization of 5 SFCA, it was the creation of 
Project Delta in 5SFGA, and later Sigma and Omega, that provided a real capa- 
bility. The intelligence requirements of the US field forces gave added impetus 
to the development of irregular forces capable of penetrating the war zones and 
secret base areas of the enemy. 

(U) Three major requirements existed for this capability: (a) intelligence, 
(b) denial to the enemy of certain human and material resources, and (c) recovery 
of friendly personnel missing in action. Operations were of two principal types: 
long-range reconnaissance patrols and mobile strike operations for extended 
periods— both in hostile-cont rolled territory. Highly skilled techniques were 
developed for infiltration and extraction. 

Command and Control 

(U) In Vietnam and Thailand, Special Forces have occasion to interact 
with the other Armed Services and operating agencies of the US government. 

In the course of performing the research for this study the RAC study group 
indirectly acquired data indicating that the requirements for interaction give 
rise to substantial questions concerning alternative organizational arrangements 
to accommodate the process. In the view of the study group the questions are 
sufficiently important to warrant further research and analysis. 


LOGISTICS 

(U) The 5 SFGA logistic system continued to function well. The estab- 
lishment of a vast US Army logistical support system in Vietnam made prac- 
ticable a shift to in-country supply sources for many common items. Decen- 
tralization was accomplished by creating Forward Supply Points (FSPs) stocking 
15 days of supplies under the S4 sections of the letter companies in each CTZ. 
Advantage was taken of the clearing operations of US troops in U and in CTZs 
to ship more cargo by surface means, using a combination of water and road 
transport, from Nha Trang to the FSPs and also directly to them from Okinawa. 
There are no obvious lessons learned or particular criticisms to be made 
about the organization and operation of the 5 SFGA logistical support system. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

(U) As 5 SFGA expanded, radio communications requirements became 
proportionately greater with the increasing scope and scale of operations. The 
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1 r t f^ >dUCUOn ° f the ,eMer rom P a nies into the group structure the assignment 

the oerilxi M MLT^r. delS ° f ”- <Uo SP,S wprp ™nrurrently introduced during 
use were ^£^Z7T t i n ?T^ mfntH ° Wr ear,i " »«**• *» common 

Urn?" T"* ° f OW ^ thC "^* ho *^ 1 r ont in ucd*! n 1 u^^i th The resu^ t ^tha t T* s 

eluded in^he l^TZ^oT *** n "" bW * — «• «» «- 

r fyi By mid- 1 967 it appeared that the communications of 5 SFCA would 

ir^cTr: ^\ sis *■ "*«•*"« «» >Sr*“, 

trattic ^ ttat which ?h m C,Car,y I dlsUn ' :uish in« between legitimate USASF 
t?es of ofhe^orew ! Properly be handled by the commcications facil- 
ities of other organizations, as well as eliminating a considerable number of 

£en crL^H * “ “*■ Thp "”"™"*ations resources of the .roup lu" 

Sfe «„ * as U " neressari,y ,avish - »>“* it was demonstrable in 1967 that 

carnT TV V to CapaPi, >' Therp «»Y * * deleterious effect of a 
mil^rv c Parkinson s ,aw at work here: viz. no matter to what capacity 
» S y r «o„ s facilities are increased, the traffic load win inevi- 
tooly build up to a lev,, of overuse. There surely is an optimum rate of How 
of administrative traffic in a Riven situation that need not be exceeded Anal- 

cainoTn* re T e l 3 r ° nSiderab , lp ******** of purposeless information fhat 
tion. P Perly be considered (in the broadest sense of the word) communica- 
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medical 

cl nf^C^ he activities of 5 SFGA medical personnel in the CIDG camps and 

rr tl0nS We ? Virtuan >- * p ■»«»* as »" ‘he earlier per£ ui7- 
1964), but, at company and group levels, USASF initiative achieved needed 

»rL°nne? e R S th<? h ° s P ita,ization treatment of sick and wounded CIDG 

for«I S „n thr o S tL he i W H H%‘ rregUlarS a " d n °* mpmbors °* “>« armed 
forces but on the other hand did not appear to be civilians in the eyes of a 

rS™dLs°s^ ^° th n,i,itary and clv *tian hospitals often 

Mnnol!? to CIDG personnel. If admitted, the strikers-especially 

hlsS r n S ” W€re ° f nCR,ected> and when sent home they were kept on the 
hospital rolls as outpatients for excessive periods of convalescence. Tids 

acS°rinr 3 r ** Uf * ed f* rst by persuading certain US military hospitals to 

locaSLs^^d bv V b , Ui ' dinR SmaU hos P i,a,s at ‘he letter-company 

^locatiw^t^fed by Uo^F meciical personnel on an additional-duty basis. 

j &7 These actions filled a void in US support of the CIDG orocrain ai 

O^rauow SaI e ca dVi ?7n^ aininR ^inan^ia, su PP° rt *> ad made^ossihle the 
CI P G casua lties, the Vietnamese had hitherto been 
expected to provide care for them. It is easy to adopt a harsh view of the Viet- 
namese failure to provide adequate care, yet the circumstances were extenuating. 
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Vietnamese hospitals were overcrowded and understaffed, and it is searrely 
surprising that both ARVN and civilian mediral authorities regarded the 
admission of C1DG patients as an undesirable overload. 

\ .w'^?if3' hCre * S . an implioaUon hrrc tor * u,ure planning of programs similar 
to the C1DG— similar in that it is proposed to form irregular units of indigenous 
personnel (especially ethnic minorities). qui‘e separate from the regular mili- 
tary and police forces of the host country, with whirh to conduct ancillary 
counterguerrilla operations. If US support must include the whole range of 
base construction, clothing, equipment, weapons, and pay of troops directly at 
the user level, it appears to be a mistake to expect or insist that a host-govern- 
ment agency perform a function organic to or required by the operation of the 
program without ensuring that the agenry has an adequate capability to perform 


CIVIC ACTION P.SVCIIOS <k;icai. operations 

(U) With the introduction of US combat forces to Vietnam in 1965 the 
MACV advisory function, including that of 5 SFGA, was gradually subordinated 
to the operational requirements of US and other Free World Military Assis- 
tance Forces (FWMAF) combat forces. CA/PSYOP activities to win the hearts 
and min*.; were altered when necessary or gave precedence to activities more 
directly in support of achieving military victory. A difference is discernible 
between the official emphasis on nation building as a legitimate war-winning 
effoi t for the military, both as advisers and doers, and the practice of units 
and unit advisers in the field. 

(U) The f.ict is that the human and material resources 'or a meaningful 
commitment to nation building are not really available to 5 SFGA, nor is it 
feasible to attempt tliis activity in districts of active Phase 11 and Phase 111 
insurgency. The need is apparent to adjust ends to the means available within 
the constraints of a priority for the effort, and all that contributes directly to 

i-A mi,itary vir,or >- ln ^e absence of a clear distinction between 

CA/PSYOP programs that directly contribute to the military effort and these 
that contribute to national development, confusion, frustration, and a lack of 
enthusiasm are apt to characterize the performance of the individuals involved 
There is a need to define the CA/PSYOP mission in terms relevant to the needs 
and capabilities of detachments in the field. The lofty goals of nation building 
must be rejected for the modest goals of military civic action until the security 
of the people that can only come with military success is realized. CA/PSYOP 
activities must contribute directly to the military effort. 

(U) The training and indoctrination of Special Forces and augmentation 
personnel assigned to CA/PSYOP duty in Vietnam needs reexamination and con- 
tinued periodic assessment in the light of accumulating field experience. 

Greater selectivity is required in selecting personnel for CA/PSYOP. If nec- 
essary. incentives should be provided. Whether the rommitment is to nation 
building or to a program contributing directly to the defeat of an armed insur- 
gency there will be a continuing requirement for men professionally qualified 
in this field. Whether CA/PSYOP is directed to winning the hearts and minds 
or winning the war, the personnel involved must have a thorough knowledge of 
the language and culture of the people with whom they deal. At present such 
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Many problems arose und were sol* h .l during the 6- month tour of 
the USASF MTT (March-September 1966) before the arrival of the 46th SF Co 
These are described in the last chapter of Pt II. The only one that need be 
noted here, for its bearing on future policy, is the lack of a detailed joint 
implementing agreement before the arrival of the MTT ,Det C-101-A (Prov) 
to support the operation? and training of the Combined Special Forces Training 
Base. No written guidance governed combined staff procedures, and the extent 
of the support to he provided by Thai and US agencies was not defined. Require- 
ments as they arose were considered from the viewpoint of how much US chan- 
nels could provide, rather than of who should provide becaus? of the inflexibility 
of Thai funding procedures in meeting unforeseen demands. No action was taken 
by MACTHAI/JUSMAG on a draft of such an agreement and letter of instrurt.on 
submitted by the commander of the MTT. Presumably the difficulties were 
ironed out in the doing, but a formal agreement appears desirable when a US 
unit is introduced into a host country to engage in a project involving joint 
training conducted under a combined unit headquarters. 


Counterparts 

tL ) It was observed in a previous chapter that USASF personnel appear 
to establish rapport more easily with Thais than with Vietnamese. Many factors 
contribute to this, among them the greater integration of the USASF training 
effort in Thailand and the superior quality and maturity of the RTA officer 
corps. 

(U) Even in Thailand, however the USASF accomplishment in counterpart 
relations is uneven, and the general achievement of USASF in both countries 
after several years of exposure falls short of what it might be. chiefly because 
US personnel do not make the effort to learn more of the culture and ianguage 
of the people they advise even though the opportunity to do so occurs daily. 

There is also the occasional deployment to Southeast Asia of an officer who is 
unsuited by temperament to work with counterparts of another culture. Such an 
officer has a harmful effect and should be transferred to dutv that does not 
require close association with indigenous officers. 

(U) These observations on the counterpart rela.'ons are intended to in- 
dicate need for improvement and not to detract from what has been a fine per- 
formance of the assigned mission in Thailand on the part of USASF. 


EMPLOYMENT AND MISSION P'.tlOHI TY 




(8f^Since 1959 USASF have been continuously committed in Southeast 
Asia to perform a mission for which they were not structured, a mission in fact 
not even contemplated when the organization was formed. In Laris USASF 
detachments organized and trained Hill Tribesmen into paramilitary assets and 
were assigi xlas half detachments to infantry’ battalions of the Laotian army 
to train them and provide advice during combat operations. In Vietnam. USASF 
developed, supported, and operated the CIDG program although officially remain- 
ing in the advisory role. In Thailand since 1962 USASF MTTs and more recently 
the 46th SF Co have constituted the instrument of JUSMAG to train the RTA in 
counterguerrilla operations. 
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<U> The outlook for the future is a continuing requirement for such 

ye ‘ “ is the secondary mission of USASF. It may be appropriate 
7 the P rimar y unconventional warfare mission should not 
become the secondary mission in view of the record and the prospect. -This 

th e"rL «t U of St that . the unconventional warfare mission is not paramount in 

tiined^nH ^f a . "V*™* that a ready capability for it must not be main- 
tained and continuously developed. It is to suggest that it should be regarded 

as a contingency mission and, until the occasion for it arises, the second 
mission. 



Appendix A 

PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION FOR MOBILE STRIKE FORCES 

(Formerly the Mobile Guerrilla Force ) 


Phase I, Base Training 
Phase II, Field Training 
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PHASE I. HAS F TRAINING 


Stll> ' , ct Hours" 

Part I, Basic Individual Training (LAV) 


Remarks 


1. Combative* 

2. Road marches 

2. Physical fitness 
**• Medical subjects 

5. Intelligence subjects 

6. Hand and arm signals 
*• Communications 

8. Marksmanship 

9. Mines, grenades, booby traps 

10 . Individual tactical training 

11. I and navigation 

12. Infiltration course (close 

combat) 

13. P\V handling 

14. Instinctive shooting 

13. Code of conduct 
ir>. Squad combat form 
IT. Individual night firing 

1*. Fife and movement 
Total 


6 

G 


G 

4 

2 

2 

20 

2 


12 

o 


Alternate each day with road marches 
Full equipment; forced march increased 
from 1 to 2 hr 
min each morning 
Self first aid; field sanitation 
Reporting, terrain-anal v*is procedures 
Standard 

PRC-25, IfT-l RTO procedures 
Train-Fire minual 

Claymore. M26 grenade, CS (tear gas) 
smoke, flare 
Manual 

Compass; map orientation 


Search, secure, sight, separate, silence 
speed, safeguard 

1- Use tracer Initially. 2 5 m fixed, 25 m 

bobber, jungle lane* 

1 Qith of allegiance 

2 Parade field 

* ^ hr— night vision: 1 hr**aiming 

technique 

8 Progression: individual; 2 men; 3 men 

team 

or. no days) b 


Part II. Advanced Individual ami Specialist Training (LAV) 


1. Medical sprcialist 

2. MGu machinegun 

3. M7!», d< mol it ions specialist 


4. Rattle 
•>. Con.bi fives 
G. Road march 
7. Physical fitness 
Air op< rat ions 

0. Patrolling 

10. Use of special equipment 


11. Individual night 

12 . Hasty river crossing 

13. Review intc||jg rn cr-counter- 

Intelligence 

14. Guerrilla tactics 


Task Force divided into 3 groups for 
5-hr instruction each morning for 
4 f - vs (specialists); in afternoon ail 
personnel return to platoon for 
training 


Aerial resupply organization of drop 
zone, practical excrete w/wet run 

Manual-practical exercise 

Stengun, MU, smokr-llare. pengun. 
panels, signal mirrors, time pencils 
snap link, scope 

l-hr conference demonstration; 7 -hr 
practical exorcise (4-hr road march) 

VC Identification, tactics, intelligence 
gathering 

Harassing operations, attack, retreat, 
defense, raid, ambush, linkup, tr.u king 
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15. Squad defense: night fire 

16. Squad assault: night fire * 

17. Guerrilla-base organization 
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18. Raid techniques 

19. Ambush techniques 

20. Preparation of equipment 


143 (15 days) 


Remarks 

Techniques of fire manual 

If time permits 

Breakout -fortification, counterintelli- 
gence listening posts/ observation 
posts, evasion, preparation of defense 
field expedients, field sanitation, 
security warning, organization 

Search anti seizure techniques, practi- 
cal exercise 

Practical exercise 

Prepare standing operating proct'dures 
and equip, lay out, inspect 

,b 


Si i i 
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“Based on 9'/ r hr training day. 
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2 f peration - estab !i sh basic patrolling, ambush 

2 ‘ Ta?Ai^ ° n operation— establish base, raid, ambush, linkup, use of 


PART II, TASK FORCE FIELD TRAINING EXERCISE 

1. 5-day field training exercise ( FTX), minimum 

2. 7-day FTX. average 

3. 10- day FTX, optimum 
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